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REPORT. 


2o  Ills  Excellency  Elisha  I>yet\  Goi^eruor^  and  the  Ilonorable 
General  A8se7nhly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence PUintutions,  at  its  Jamiary  Session,  1900: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twelfth  Aunual  Report 
of  tlie  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Khode  Island  College  of  Agri- 
culture a^d  Mechanic  Arts,  as  requued  by  law. 

HENRY  L.  GREENE, 

President  of  tlu  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Bhode  IslaiitV  CoUeqe  fyf-AgricuU 
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FACULTY  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


JOIIX  IIOSEA  AVASHBITtX,  Ph.  D., 

PREHIDENT, 

/*rof(Mar  qf  Agricultuitd  Cheniinti'y, 

B.  S.,  MaBHacbusetts  Agrric'ultural  College.  1878:  Oraduate  student.  Brown  Unirersity,  1880; 
Graduate  student,  MaAsachuKetts  Afrricultural  Collefre.  1H81'1K88:  Profe88or  of  Chemistry. 
Storrs  Ap-lcuHural  School.  1888-1887;  Student  in  Omtlntfen  I'niv^rsity,  1885  and  1887-1889; 
Ph.  D.,  GOttlnnren,  1880;  Appointed  President,  1890. 

HOMER  JAV  WHEELER.  Pu.  D., 

Pivf^nfor  qf  Gtvio{fy^ 

B.  S..  Massachusetts  Affri<;ultural  Collpfre.  188-3;  Assistant  (')iemist,  MaMMaehusetts  State 
Experiment  Station,  1883-1887;  Graduate  student.  University  of  GOttingen.  1887-1880;  Ph.  D., 
G5ttingen,  1889;  Appointed  Chemist  of  Khode  Island  Afrricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
I»rofes8or  of  Geology,  1890. 

ANNE  LUCY   ROSWORTH,  Pn.  1)., 

Prqfejtwr  of  Mafhf-mafifut, 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College,  1890;  First  Assihtant,  Amrsbury  (Mans)  llijfh  School.  l«00-189a; 
Appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Airil,  1802:  (jraduatc  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  summer  of  \\m  and  1896;  Student  in  Gnttingen  University,  1808-1899;  Ph.  D., 
GQttingen,  1899. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  AVATSON.  A.  M., 

Pi'off.itmr  of  Lahfjuafjfs, 

A.  B.,  Smith  College.  1888:  A.  M.,  The  Cornell  University,  1888:  Assistant  in  English.  Smith 
College.  1888-1887;  Student  of  North  European  languages  in  (imtingen,  1H87-1880:  Appointed 
Professor  of  Languages,  September,  1892;  Student  of  French  in  Tours,  summer  of  Ihflo. 

AVILLIAM   ELLSHA  DRAKE,  R.  S., 

Profttftor  of  Mechanical  Euginnnng, 

B.  8.,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester.  1K80;  Instructor  in  Thysics  and  Electricity,  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  1887;  Instructor  in  Woodworking  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
1887-1888;  Appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  IH0.3. 
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HARRIET  LATIIROP  MERROW.  A.  M., 

Prqfetfwr  qf  Botany^ 

B.  S  ,  Welleslcy  College,  1886 ;  Teacher  of  Science,  Plymouth  (Maas.)  High  School,  1887-1888 ; 
Teacher  of  Science,  Iluroourt  Place,  Gambler,  O.,  1888-1801 ;  Graduate  student.  University  of 
Michigan,  1691-1892 :  A.  M.,  Wellesley  College,  1898 ;  Graduate  assistant,  Botanical  Laboratory, 
Univeisity  of  Michigan,  1898-1894 :  Appointed  Professor  of  Botany.  January,  1895. 

ARTHUR  AMBER  BRKHTAM,  Pii.  T)., 

Prfffeswr  of  AffHculture, 

B.  S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1878 ;  Engaged  in  practical  farming,  1878-1888 ; 
Professor  of  Agriculture  In  the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo,  Japan,  1888-1808 ; 
Graduate  student  at  GOitingen  University,  1893- 180C;  Ph.  D.,  GOttingen,  189C;  Appointed 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  1880. 

•       GEORGE  AVILTON   FIELD,  Pii.  1)., 

Prof€«mr  of  Ztd'ogy^ 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1887,  and  A.  M.,  1890;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892; 
Assistant  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1801-1892;  Occupant  of  Smithsonian  Table  at 
Naples  Zoological  Station,  188;i-189S;  Student  at  University  of  Munich.  1893;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Cellular  Biology,  Brown  University,  1893-1896 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Zoology.  189C. 

FRED  WALLACE K   C\\RI),  M.  S., 

Profuftiw  of  Horticulture^ 

B.  8..  Cornell  University,  1892;  M.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1898:  Assistant  Horticulturist, 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  1893;  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1898-1898;  Appointed  Professor  of  Horticulture,  1898. 

JOHN  EMERY  BUCHER,  A.  C,  Pii.  D.. 

AMOciate  Frqfessor  of  C/ieinhfrj/^ 

State  Normal  School,  Mlllersville,  Pa.,  1887-1888:  A.  C,  Lehigh  University,  1891;  Ph.  D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894 ;  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Tufts  College,  1894-1897 
Appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1897. 

ARTUni   CURTIS  SCOTT,  B.  S., 

AtufUtant  I*rofe*t^or  of  Physics^ 

B.  8..  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  1895;  Student  at  Harvard  University, 
summer  course  in  Physics,  1895 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Physics,  1895 ;  Student  at  Cornell 
University,  summer  course  in  Physics.  1896;  Student  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
summer  course  in  Physics,  1897 ;  Student  at  Harvard  University,  summer  course  in  Geology, 
1807 ;  Appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  1897. 
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THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN. 

In*trucU/r  in  Woodtcork. 
AppoiDted,  1800. 

MABEL  DEWITT  ELDRKl),  B.  S., 

Instnu'tor  in  Drawihf/, 

B.  S..  R.  I.  College  of  Airriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1816 ;  Student  at  f  hase  Art  iS<rhooK 
winters  of  1897-1898,  1898-1899;  Appointed  Instructor  In  Drawlnp.  1897. 

MARY  WATKINSOX  ROCKWELL,  B.  L., 

Instructor  in  Lanfnta{/ty. 

Student  at  QOttlngen,  1887-1889;  Graduate,  Norwkh  Free  Academy,  lH9i:  Student  In  France, 
1892-1893:  B.  L  ,  Smith  College,  1897;  Appointed  Instructor  In  I^njruaffcs,  1897. 

JAMES  SIDNEY   ALLEN,  Jr.,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Ififttori/  and  I'olitical  Mt'Tu'r; 

A.  B..  Brown  University,  1898;  Appointed  Iu.'»lructor  In  Hlf»tury  and  Political  Science,  1898. 

MERCY   WOODWORTII   SANRORN.* 

Inntrvctor  in  Kxjtretitiifm, 

Graduate  of  School  of  Expression.  Bostim.  Ma.SM..  1898:  Oruduate  Ktudent,  School  of  Expres- 
sion, Boston.  1899;  Appointed  In.Htructor  in  Expression,  IWH). 

ELIZABETH   WATSON  KEN  YON,  A.  M., 

Iiiftfmctor  in  Lunynagtit. 

B.  S.,  Mt.  Ilolyoke  College,  1896:  A.  M.,  Brown  University.  1897:  Instructor  in  English  and 
History,  Middleborough  (Mass.;  High  School,  1898-1000;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Languages, 
1900. 

ROWLAND   BURDK'K,   R.  S., 

AsHttant  In  Agriculture  and  Farm  fiSvjterintendtnt, 

B.  S..  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechani<:  Arts.  1895;  Appointed  Assistant  in  Agri- 
culture, 1897. 

MARSHALL  HENRY  TYLER,  B.  S., 

Ma*t^r  of  the  PrtjMratory  Department^ 

B.  8..  Amherst  College,  1897:  Instructor  at  St.  Mark's,  1897-1898:  Appointed  Master  of  the 
Preparatory  Department,  1898. 


All  §alarii$  ttf  tiiembert  vf  the  faculty  are  paid  from  United  Statts  funds. 
*Left.  January,  1900,  on  aooouot  of  illness. 
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fJRACE  BURTON  IIAZLEWOOD, 

iMti'Uctor  in  SUnografihy  and  Tyiifwritinr/^ 

Student  at  Wheaton  Seminary*  Norton,  Mass.,  1894-18&6:  Graduate  of  Chandler  Normal 
Shorthand  School,  18W :  Assistant  Instructor  In  Chandler  Normal  Shorthand  School,  1K09 ; 
Appointed  Instructor  In  Stenoiarraphy  and  Typewriting.  18U0- 

JOIIX   FRANKLIN   KNOWLES,  R.  S., 

AtwiMtfint  in  M'ootfn-ork. 

(JEORCJE   HURLEKill   KNKIHT, 

AttMixtant  in  Iiimtcork^ 
Appointed.  IKOU. 

CArrAIN   TIHERIO  iJAR(^IA   ALOMA, 

AMitttnnt  Iruftnu'tftr  in  SjHini/ih. 

NATHANIEL  HELME, 

Mt  ttorolotin<t. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS. 


CARHOM-   KNOWLFX   H.  S., 

AfMhfauf  In   }[n'h(iiiirM. 

BLYDON   ELLKRV    KENVON,   H.  S., 

Aytrftt/anf  in  P/it/nicx, 

LILLIAN   MAHELLE   (JKORdE,  H.  S., 

Librarian. 


AU  miavmti  of  mtmUr^  of  th*-  f acuity  art  imid  fiim  I'nih'l  Stat*-'*  ffnuln. 


COLLEGE   CALENDAR. 


1900. 

SPRING  TERM. 

April  9,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

April  10,  1  P.  M Terni  begins. 

May  11 Arbor  Day. 

May  :50 Memorial  Day. 

June  17 ' Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  18 Reading  of  Cincinnati  Orations  for  Lippitt  Prize. 

June  lU Commencement. 

June  22,  ft  A.  M.,  Entrance  Examinations  for  College  and  Preparatory  De- 
partment, given  at  the  <  'ollege ;  tlie  State  Normal 
School,  Providence ;  and  at  the  School  Committee 
rooms,  Clarke  Street,  Newport. 

FALL  TERM. 

Aui^st  31,  0  A.  M Entrance  Examhiations  at  the  College. 

^pUfmber  18,  9  A.  M Entrance  Examhiations  at  the  College. 

September  18,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

%tember  19,  1  P.  M Term  begins. 

^"ovember  6 Election  Day. 

^- Thanksgiving  Day. 

^^mber  21 Term  ends. 

f 
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1901. 

WINTER  TERM. 

January  2,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

January  2,  IP.  M Temi  begins. 

January  81 Day  of  Prayer  for  Collegres. 

February  22 Washington's  Birthday. 

Marcti  20 Term  ends. 

SPRING  TERM. 

April  s,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

April  0,  1  P.  :M Term  begins. 

May  10 \  rbor  Day. 

May  :J0 Memorial  Day. 

June  16 Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  IS Commencement. 

June  21,  »  A.  M Entrance  Examinations. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 


JOHN  IL  WASHBURX,  Ph.  D President  of  the  College. 

A.  A,  BRIGHAM,  Ph.  D Director  and  Agriculturist. 

IL  J.  WHEELER,  Ph.  D Chemist. 

OEORGE  W.  FIELD,  Ph.  D Biologist. 

FRED  W.  CARD,  M.  S Horticulturist. 

BURT  L.  HARTWELL,  B.  S First  Assistant  Chemist. 

IrEO.  E.  ADAMS,  B.  S I^otographer,  Assist.  Horticulturist. 

J.  A  TILLINGHAST Assistant,  Field  Experiments. 

IL  W.  MARSHALL,  B.  S Assistant  Biologist. 

ALFRED  W.  BOSWORTH,  B.  S Assistant  Chemist. 

J.  A.  WARREN Poultryman. 

XATHAXIEL  HELME Meteorologist. 

MILDRED  W.  HARVEY,  B.  S Stenographer. 

.^.  ALIXE  XYE Stenographer. 


The  Experiment  Station  Council  consists  of  the  President  of  the 
College,  the  Director  of  the  Station,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  tlieir 
first  assistants. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


HISTORY. 

nr  1863  the  State  of  Elioile  Island  accepted  froui  the  I'liited 
States  Govemmeut  the  land  tr^ai^t  scrip,  which  *rave  to 
each  State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  pnl)lic  lands  for 
each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Cont^ress.  The  laud  was  to 
be  sold  by  the  States  or  their  agents,  the  ])roceeds  ai'ising  from 
the  sale  invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to 
be  "inviolably  appropriated  ])y  each  State  which  may  take  and 
claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  suppoil  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  ol)ject  shall  be, 
withont  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding militar^"^  tactics,  to  teach  such  Iminches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  may  res])ectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educaticm  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

On  March  2,  1887,  the  act-  known  as  the  Hatch  act  wjis  i)assed, 
appropriating  $15,000  annually  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  connection 
with  an  Agricultural  College  or  School. 

From  the  time  of  the  acce])tance  l)y  the  State  of  Khode  Island 
of  the  land  scrip  in  18()8,  there  were  many  pe()i)le  who  felt  that 
this  State  did  not  offer  to  ycmng  men  such  advantages  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  others  afforded  that  had 
genuine  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  So  great  was  the 
dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens  of  Khode  Island  at  the  absence 
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of  these  educational  advantages,  that  they  were  determined  to 
have  the  Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located  at  a 
bona  fide  agricultural  educational  institution. 

The  Khode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  was  established 
according  to  Chapter  706  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May  23, 1888. 

The  United  States  Congress,  on  August  30, 1890,  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  New  Mon^ill  bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  further 
support  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  a  sum  be- 
ginning with  $15,000,  and  continuing,  with  a  yearly  increase  of 
$1,000,  until  the  annual  api)ropriation  should  reach  $25,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  might  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Chapter 
706  of  the  Public  Laws,  incorporating  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.. 

Since  September,  1892,  the  institution  has  been  conducted  on  a 
college  basis,  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study. 

On  April  19,  1894,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  State  trejisui'er  to  pay  Bro^^Ti  University  the  sum  of  $40,000, 
in  consideration  of  wliich  the  university  was  to  turn  over  to  the 
State  the  proceeds  of  the  original  land  grant  of  18(52,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  for  the 
Morrill  fund. 

On  January  27,  1895,  the  college  doimitorj'  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  granite  building,  which  was 
ready  for  use  the  first  of  October  of  the  same  j-ear,  and  which  is 
now  designated  as  Davis  Hall. 

At  the  January  session  of  the  Legislature,  1897,  the  institution 
was  given  an  appropriation  for  a  st(me  building,  one  hundi'ed  and 
thirty  feet  by  forty  feet,  i)ractically  thi'ee  stories  high.  The  base- 
ment has  three  rooms  used  for  instrucrtitm  in  photogi'aphy  and 
physics,  and  a  large  room  devoted  to  electrical  engineering.  On 
the  second  floor  are  recitation  rooms,  chajiel,  lil)rary  and  reading- 
room,  and  young  women's  study -room.  The  third  floor  contains 
a  large  hall  for  di'ill  and  gymnasium  puri)oses,  above  which  are 
bathi'ooms  and  lockers.      The  hall  is  also  used  for  assemblies, 
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whenever  largrer  audiences  are  expected  than  the  chapel  can  ac- 
commodate.   This  building  is  called  Lippitt  Hall. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

• 

The  college  stands  for  the  idea  that  technical  work,  properly 
taught,  possesses  educative  value  equal  at  least  to  that  furnished 
by  the  classics,  but  that  premature  specialization  is  to  l>e  avoided 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained ;  that  technical  education,  to 
meet,  the  requirements,  must  be  based  ui)on  a  sound  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  English  language. 
The  methotl  employed  is  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  sciences. 

There  are  five  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science ;  the  agricultural  course,  mechanical  engineering  course, 
electrical   engineering   course,   chemical  course,   and    biological 
course.     On  entering,  all  regular  students  take  the  same  course 
until  the  winter  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  when  a  choice  is 
made.     The  aim  of  the  agricultural  coui'se  is  to  fit  students  not 
only  for  i^ractical   agriculture  but  for  positions  in  experiment 
stations,  as  teachers,  and   farm   superintendents.      To   this  end 
thorough  instruction  is  given  in  science  and  the  application  of 
its  i^rinciples  to  agriculture,  sujiplemented  by  a  general  training 
in  mathematics  and  languages.     The  mechanical  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  wishing  to  become  mechanical  engineers,  as  the 
c^lectrical  course  is  designed  to  train  electrical  engineers.      The 
chemical  course  offers  several  special  lines  of  work.     A  student 
may  prepare  himself  to  become  a  general  chemist  or  a  teacher ;   . 
may  specialize  in  agricultural  chemistry  with  a  view  to  experi- 
ment station  work;  or  may  elect  industrial  chemistry  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  a  position  in  a  factor}^  dyeing  establishment,  or 
along  other  technical  lines.     The  biological  course  offers  so  many 
electives  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  prepare  students  for  high-school 
teaching  in  general  science,  mathematics,  and  English.     It  is 
especiidly  adapted  to  fit  one  to  pursue  a  course  in  medicine  or 
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veterinarj'^  science,  to  become  an  assistant  in  an  experiment  sta- 
tion, or  to  take  a  government  position  in  some  special  department 
of  science. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Young  men  and  young  women  from  fann  homes,  who  have  hatl 
no  opportunity  to  receive  high-school  instruction,  may  enter  the 
college  through  the  preparatory  dei)ai*tment. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Short  courses  in  agric\dtH7*e  and  certain  lines  of  viechanics,  and 
special  \oork  in  science,  are  open  to  those  unable  to  take  the  regular 
college  work.  For  these  courses  no  examination  is  required,  ex- 
cept such  as  will  satisfy  the  i^rofessor  in  charge  of  any  branch 
chosen  that  the  applicant  is  prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
work  he  wishes  to  elect.  Whenever  possible,  however,  students 
are  urged  to  enter  one  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  The 
ari'angement  of  these  courses  is  the  result  of  careful  thought  and 
long  experience  as  to  the  best  combinati(m  of  studies  to  tit  one  for 
the  various  occupations  in  which  a  technical  education  is  required ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  such  thorough  preparation  can  be  ob- 
tained from  s])ecial  coui^ses  selected  by  the  student. 

Among  the  special  courses  offered  are  the  Summer  School  for 
Nature  Study,  of  two  weeks,  designed  for  the  teachers  of  Rhode 
Island;  the  Poultry  School  of  six  weeks,  and  the  Hoiiicidtural 
School  of  two  weeks.  Payment  of  tuition  fees  for  those  outside 
the  State  and  board  for  the  full  time  is  required  in  advance  of 
students  registering  in  the  special  courses.  Those  interested  in 
these  courses  will  please  send  for  circulars  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  them.     Address  the  president. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT.  1900. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  char- 
acter, and  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 
For  admission  to  the  first  year  in  the  preparatory^  department. 
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oral  or  written  examinations  will  be  given  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, English  grammar,  and  United  States  history.  In  the 
arithmetic  examination  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  perceutage,  and 
interest.  Whitney  and  Lockwood's  English  grammar,  and  Fiske's 
United  States  history  are  recommended.  In  English,  each  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  answer  certain  questions  in  grammar,  and 
to  write  a  short  composition  correct  in  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  and  paragraphing,  on  a  subject  announced  at  the 
time  of  the  examination.  This  composition  will  be  expected  to 
show  familiarity  with  the  following  works:  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables ;  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  The  Tent  on 
the  Beach,  and  Other  Poems ;  DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe ;  The 
Arabian  Nights;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Home.  Useful 
editions  of  these  works  will  be  found  either  in  the  Riverside 
School  Library  or  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  second-year  class  in  this  school 
will  be  examined  in  geography  and  United  States  history  as  men- 
tioned above,  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratics,  and 
English.  In  1900  the  English  requirements  will  cover  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth;  Pope's  Iliad,  books 
I,  VI,  XXn,  XXIV ;  Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers ; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  and  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  In  1901, 
Milton's  L' Allegro,  H  Penseroso,  Conius,  and  Lycidas ;  Macaulay's 
£ssays  on  Milton  and  Addison ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation ; 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess ;  and  Goldsmith's 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Any  mature  person  who  can  satisfy  the  examining  committee 
that  he  has  capacity  and  training  to  jjerform  the  work  he  wishes 
to  do  may  enter  on  probation,  and  take  the  examination  later 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  examining  committee. 

Students  entering  the  preparatory  depai-tment  may  take,  to- 
gether with  the  regular  studies  of  this  course,  any  other  work 
from  the  college  courses  for  which  they  are  prepared. 
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REQUIRIEMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE.  1900. 

OradnateH  from  high  schools,  and  other  schools  of  similar  grade, 
are  admitted  without  examination,  on  certificates  which  are  filled 
out  by  their  ])rincipals.  The  candidate  most  apply  to  the  college 
for  the  certificate,  giving  the  address  of  his  ])rincipal  who  is  to 
certify  him.  The  college  will  corresix)nd  with  the  principal,  fur- 
nishing blanks  for  him  to  fill.  Graduates  from  high  schools  are 
not  admitted  on  di])loma. 

Candidates  not  entering  the  Freshman  class  on  certificate  will  be 
examined  in  aritlmietic ;  algebra ;  xJane  geometrj' ;  English  gram- 
mar ;  ailvauced  English ;  one  year  of  German,  French,  or  Latin. 

In  the  arithmetic  examination  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
frac^tions,  the  metric  system,  simx^le  and  compound  proportion, 
and  square  and  cube  root;  thorough  drill  in  mental  arithmetic 
will  be  necessary.  The  applicant  should  have  mastered  all  of 
"Wells's  Academic  or  Went  worth's  School  Algebra,  and  Wells's 
Plane  Geometry,  or  their  equivalents. 

The  English  requirements  are  those  prescribed  for  entrance  to 
the  New  England  colleges.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  show 
familiarity  with  the  works  named  below.  These  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  Those  marked  (a)  are  to  be  read,  and  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  show  a  general  knowledge  of  their  subject- 
matter,  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Those  marked  (J)  are  to 
be  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  the  candidate  will  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  upon  their  subject-matter  and  structure.  To  be 
acrceptable,  the  candidate's  paper  must  show  a  good  knowledge  of 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure.  The  books  prescribed  for  1900  are  the  following:  (a) 
Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers ;  Cooper's  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans ;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tai*tar  Tril)e ; 
Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
lield;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I, 
VI,  XXII,  XXIV ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess,  (h) 
lUirke's    Speech    on    Ctmciliation    with    America;    Macaulay's 
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Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  books  I 
and  II ;  Shakespeare's  Macl>eth.    For  1901 :   (a)  Addison's  The 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  Papers ;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner ; 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer ;  Gold- 
smith's The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laiin- 
fal ;  Poi)e's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ; 
Khakesiieare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 
(J)   Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;   Macaulay's 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison ;   Milton's  L'AUeg-ro,  II  Penseroso, 
Oomus,   and   Lycidas;    Shakespeare's    Macbeth.     For  1902:    (a) 
Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;    Coleridge's  The 
Ancient  Mariner;    Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;    Eliot's 
Silas  Mamer ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  AVakefield ;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV ; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  Shakespeare's  Tlie  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Tenny- 
son's The  Princess,     (b)   Same  as  1901.    For  1903 :   (a)  Addison's 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums; 
Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;   Eliot's  Silas  Mamer;  Gold- 
smith's The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Jnlius  Caesar ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess,     (b)  Same  as  1901.    The 
language  requirements  cover  one  yeai^'s  work  in  either  French, 
German  or  Latin;  and  Latin  is  recommended.    In  French  and 
German,  this  requirement  comprises  the  essentials  of  grammar, 
easy  reading,  and  elementary  comi)osition.     In  Latin,  the  candi- 
date must  l>e  prepared  to  study  CflBsar.     The  following  text-books 
are  recommended :   Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course,  Lyon 
and  De  Larpent's  Primary  French  Translation  Book ;  the  Joynes- 
Meissner  German  Grammar,  Part  I,  or  Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach, 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Paii:  I ;  Collar  and  Daniel's 
First  Latin  Book  or  Lindsay  and  RoUins's  Easy  Latin  Lessons. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  may  enter  any  of  the  higher  classes  for  which  they 
^^  prepared. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  TO  WOMEN. 

The  courses  offered  to  men  are  open  to  women,  together  with 
special  courses.  The  women's  dormitory  will  accommodate  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students,  and  the  college  will  on  api^lication  find 
boarding-places  for  others  in  private  families  in  town.  Special 
waiting  and  study  rooms  are  provided  for  the  women  who  are  day 
students. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  college  offers  no  separate  course  by  the  title  of  domestic 
science,  but  all  young  women  candidates  for  a  degree  may  re- 
ceive instruction  in  domestic  science  as  follows.  In  the  fall  term 
of  the  Sophmore  year,  there  is  offered  a  three-hour  elective  in 
the  construction,  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  heating  of  homes  and 
school  buildings.  In  chemistry,  the  adulteration  of  foods  is 
studied ;  and  analyses  of  milk,  water,  dairy  products,  and  fruits 
are  made.  Electives  are  offered  in  physiological  chemistry,  sani- 
tary chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of  cooking.  Hygiene  and  the 
physiology  of  digestion  are  treated  in  the  courses  in  zoology. 

EXPENSES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Board,  including  room  rent,  is  three  dollars  per  week.  Fuel 
and  lights  are  supi)lied  at  cbst.  Rooms  are  provided  with  neces- 
sary furniture,  including  mattresses,  but  no  other  bedding  mate- 
rial. Other  expenses  are  as  given  belo>v.  The  women  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  their  ovm  washing  and  ironing.  A  Singer  and 
a  Household  sewing-machine  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  those  liv- 
ing at  the  dormitory. 

EXPENSES.* 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Ehode  Island  students.  The  regular  ex- 
penses are  tabulated  below : 


*  For  exceptions  in  expenses  for  women,  see  above. 
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.■I 


Board,  $3  per  week,  for  36  weeks $108  00 

Room  rent,  $3  per  term 


Per  year. 

Minlmam. 

Maximam. 

$108  00 

$108  00 

9  00 

9  00 

3  00 

9  00 

12  00 

12  00 

15  00 

30  00 

10  80 

21  60 

7  50 

30  00 

75 

75 

1  50 

1  50 

6  00 

30  00 

og-^  Light,  $1  to  $3  per  term 

^    Fuel,  spring  and  fall  terms,  each  $3 ;   winter 

term,  $6 

Books 

Washing,  30c.  to  60c.  per  week 10  80 

Uniforai  for  military  drill,  $15 

Reading-room  tax,  25c.  per  term 

General  expense,  for  damage  in  building,  etc.,  50c. 

per  term 

Laboratory  fees,  $2  to  $10  per  term 

$173  55  $251  86 

The  amount  of  laboratory  fees  depends  upon  the  laboratory- 
work  taken  each  term.  One  dollar  per  term  is  charged  for  each 
of  the  following :  botanical,  zoological,  and  physical  laboratories ; 
carpenter  shop;  wood-turning,  forge  shop,  machine  shop,  and 
wood-car\dng.  This  pays.for  the  material  ordinarily  used  in  class 
work  and  for  the  wear  and  care  of  tools  and  apparatus.  Any  per- 
son who  breaks  apparatus  or  tools,  through  carelessness  or  neglect 
of  instructions,  will  be  charged  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  chemi- 
cal laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per  term  for  qualitative,  quanti- 
tative, and  organic  laboratory  work.  This  covers  genera}  chemi- 
cals and  use  of  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for 
breakage  and  for  any  chemicals  they  may  use  in  making  special 
pJ'eparations  for  themselves.  Graduates  pay  the  cost  of  diplomas, 
fi^e  dollars.  iVb  diploma  will  be  issued  until  the  candidate  has  paid 
^U  term  bills.  Every  able-bodied  male  student  is  requii'ed  to  drill 
*^d  to  wear  a  uniform.  The  uniform  must  be  paid  for  immediately 
^^  entering  the  college,  when  the  students  are  measured  for  the 
^^ts.  T^Tien  worn  only  on  drill  and  properly  cared  for,  one  uni- 
*0Hn  may  last  two  or  more  years.  The  student  may,  however, 
^^  his  uniform  all  the  time.  Day  students  are  required  to  de- 
posit five   dollars  per  term   in   advance.    The  college   conveys 
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students  daily  to  and  from  the  railroad  station  free  of  charge. 
Once  at  the  l)eginning  and  end  of  each  term,  a  team  conveys 
trunks  to  and  from  the  station.  Boarding  students  shall  pay 
term  bills  in  advance,  deposit  fifty  dollars  each  term,  or  give  bond 
for  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  payment  of  all  bills.  No  bond 
will  be  accepted  from  any  member  of  the  fa<mlty.  A  reduction  of 
fifty  cents  per  week  on  board  is  allowed  students  going  home 
Friday  afternoon  and  returning  Monday  forenoon,  provided  that 
notice  of  the  intended  absence  is  given  in  advance.  Those  failing 
to  give  such  notice  wdll  be  charged  full  price  for  board.  No  other 
reduction  is  made  for  less  than  three  whole  days'  absence  at  one 
time,  and  this  only  when  notice  is  given  as  above.  Fifteen  cents 
extra  is  charged  for  each  meal  sent  to  a  student's  room,  from  sick- 
ness or  any  other  cause.  All  students  in  the  mens  doynaihrry  are 
re4]  aired  to  tnipply  their  own  furniture  and  bedding.  The  necessary 
furniture  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  when  desired.  A  room 
may  l^  furnished  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars.  Iron  bedsteads 
three  feet  wide  are  included  under  room-rent.  The  furniture,  if 
properly  kei)t,  may  be  sold,  when  the  student  leaves,  for  one-half 
to  three-fourths  the  original  price.  All  clothing  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

SELF-HELP. 

A  limited  amount  of  work  about  the  buildings,  on  the  farm,  at 
the  experiment  station,  and  in  the  laboratories,  will  be  furnished 
to  students  who  desire  it,  and  who  prove  industrious  and  trust- 
worthy. Good  students,  who  desire  to  help  in  paying  their  ex- 
penses, should  be  able  to  earn  from  twenty -five,  to  one  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  they  can 
spare  from  their  studies.  No  xoork  is  given  to  students  who  have 
not  a  fair  startding  in  their  classes.  The  larger  sums  can  be  earned 
only  by  students  who  spend  their  vacations  here  at  work.  These 
opportunities  are  oflered  only  to  students  who  show  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them, 
and  a  disposition  to  render  a  fair  equivalent  of  work  for  the  com- 
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pensation  they  receive.  Thus  far  no  worthy  student  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means. 

t 
DISCIPLINE. 

Tlie  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  delegated  by  the 
faculty  to  two  joint  committees  of  faculty  and  students,  called  the 
Activity  Committees.  The  committee  for  the  direction  of  the 
young  women  is  composed  of  three  women  of  the  faculty  and  two 
students;  and  that  for  the  young  men  is  composed  of  three 
men  of  the  faculty  and  four  students,  one  from  each  class. 
Entertainments  and  exercises  which  are  conducted  by  both  the 
men  and  women  students,  are  sanctioned  by  the  conference  of 
these  joint  committees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  see 
that  the  general  rules  of  conduct  for  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion are  observed.  Money  paid  for  dormitory  expenses  will  not 
te  refunded  to  students  dismissed  from  the  dormitorv. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

Comlitions, — Section  1. — Any  student  absenting  himself  from 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  any 
subject  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  examination  in  that  sub- 
ject, except  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty,  but  shall  be  condi- 
tioned. 

Section  2, — Examinations  of  conditioned  students  shall  be  held 
only  on  the  days  assigned  in  the  college  calendar.  Any  student 
^ho,  after  such  examination,  shall  still  have  three  or  more  condi- 
tions, shall  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  college.  Students 
still  having  not  more  than  two  conditions  may  take  second  exam- 

• 

Nations  at  the  next  regular  time,  and  failing  to  pass,  shall  have 
^0  further  opportunity  to  remove  such  ctmditions  except  by 
special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Section  S. — ^A  student  wishing  to  take  an  examination  to  remove 
*  condition  must  make  application  for  the  same  to  the  professor 
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in  whose  department  the  condition  was  received,  at  least  seven 
days  before  the  date  of  examination. 

Section  4. — Students,  whether  regular  or  special,  shall  remove 
entrance  conditions  to  both  the  preparatory  department  and  the 

college  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  entrance,  unless  excused  by 

« 

the  committee  on  courses  of  study.  • 

Exemption  from  Examination. — Section  5, — Students  shall  be 
exempt  from  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  studies  in 
which  their  term  averages  are  above  eighty  per  cent. 

Thesis, — Section  ^. —Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  shall  prepare  a  thesis,  and  shall  submit  it  to  the  president 
of  the  college  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  for  granting  the 
degree. 

Strident  Publications, — Section  7. — No  student  shall  publish  any 
article  in  any  college,  class,  or  society  publication  designed  for 
public  circulation,  or  deliver  any  address  on  the  college  campus 
attended  by  persons  other  than  students,  without  the  consent  of 
the  president  or  some  person  appointed  by  him  for  granting  such 
permissions. 

Athhtics. — Section  8. — No  student  shall  represent  the  college  on 
the  athletic  field,  or  any  other  organization  before  the  public,  who 
is  not  regularly  registered  and  in  good  standing ;  by  good  stand- 
ing is  meant  conformity  to  all  the  rules  of  the  college. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  chapel  exercises 
every  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  attend  some  church  at  least 
once  a  day,  or  the  praise  service  which  is  held  at  the  college  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  Absence  from  chapel  must  be  rej^orted  at  the 
president's  office  for  excuse  on  Tuesday  morning  of  each  week.  A 
branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  doing  good  work  among  the  students,  as  is  also  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Union.  Following  is  a  list  of  speakers  who 
have  addressed  the  students  during  the  past  year : 
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Rev.  Johx  E.  Tuttlk Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  M.  Lord Providence,  R.  I. 

Prof.  Chas.  F.  Kent,  Brown  University Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Burns Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Wallace  Nutting Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  W.  H.  (Jarth Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Rev.  J.  W.  FonEs Peac^  Dale,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Parley  D.  Root Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Alexander  McCall Briarcliff  Manor,  X.  Y. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Very Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  J.  H.  IIolden Attleboro,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  IIagadorn  Wells Kingston,  R.  I. 

REv^  L.  F.  Randolph IIoi»kiiiton  City,  R.  1. 

Rev.  Theodore  Snow Wakefield.  K.  I. 

Rev.  John  MacCalman Swansea  Centiv,  Mass. 

Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root Pr<»vidence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Decker Westerly,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Frank  II.  Palmer HosU^n,  Mass. 

Prix.  J.  W.  V.  Rich Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  Yale  TTniversity.  ..New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Jump,  Yale  University New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Blan(  hard,  Yale  University New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Butler,  Yale  I'niversity New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Montgomery,  Yale  University.. New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE   LIPPITT   PRIZE. 

Tlie  Lippitt  prize  consiHts  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  dollai's, 
offered  tliroujii'li  the  generosity  of  ex-Governor  Charles  Warren 
Lippitt.  This  sum  is  divided  into  two  ])rizes;  the  iirst  of  sixty, 
and  the  second  of  forty  dollars,  whicli  are  awarded  to  the  best 
TOtteu  and  delivered  essays  on  the  histoiT  of  Khode  Island  in 
the  Bevolution.  These  essays  are  of  the  nature  of  Cincinnati 
orations,  and  are  read  on  the  Monday  i)recedin^  coninionceiuent. 
lu  1899  the  successful  competitors  were  Arthur  Ijarh^  Munro, 
Quonochontaug',  R.  I.,  first  prize ;  JJertha  Douglas  Tucker,  Sw  an- 
sea  Centre,  Mass.,  second  prize. 
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THE  LIBKARY. 

The  library  occupies  a  large  room  iu  Lippitt  Hall,  and  numbers 
about  eight  thousand  volumes.  The  books  are  arranged  in  stacks, 
to  which  the  students  have  free  access.  The  Dewey  system  of 
classification  is  used;  and  a  dictionary  catalogue  gives  author, 
subject,  and  title.  As  the  library  has  been  from  the  first  intended 
for  reference  work,  the  various  departments  of  instruction  have 
made  their  selections  with  the  greatest  care.  Combined  with  the 
library  is  the  reading-room,  where  sixty  of  the  leading  periodicals 
— of  literary,  scientific,  and  general  interest — are  on  file.  From 
time  to  time  these  are  bound,  and  prove  of  great  value  in  research 
work. 

The  library  is  open  every  week  day  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M., 
with  the  exception  of  a  half -hour  at  noon ;  on  Sunday  it  is  open 
in  the  afternoon  only,  from  12:30  to  1:30  and  from  2:30  to  6:00. 
The  librarian  or  her  representative  is  in  constant  attendance  to 
aid  any  one  in  search  of  information.  As  the  college  is  an  institu- 
tion designed  to  further  the  educational  interests  of  Rhode  Island, 
all  residents  of  the  State  are  urged  to  use  its  library. 

LOCATION. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  which  furnishes  it  with 
quick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.  It  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads  from  the 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  and 
drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  with  twenty-one  trains  daily,  in  the 
winter,  stopping  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  town 
is  a  very  healthful  place,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 
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DEPARTMENTS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  /chemistry  begins  with  the  Soi)homore  year  and 
consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory-  work ;  two  Lours 
of  laboratory  work  being  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  period  of 
recitation  or  lecture  work.  The  course  in  general  chemistry  ex- 
tends through  the  first  two  terms  of  this  year  ;  three  periods  per 
week  being  devoted  to  lectures  aud  recitations  and  one  period  to 
laboratory  work.  The  course  in  qualitative  analysis  extends 
throngh  the  second  and  third  terms  of  this  year,  ])art  of  the  time 
being  given  to  lectures  and  recitations,  but  the  greater  part  to 
practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  above  courses  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  as  paii;  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
are  preparatory  to  the  subsequent  courses,  which  are  designed  for 
students  desiring  to  make  chemistry  their  i)rofession,  either  as 
teachers  or  practical  chemists. 

The  more  advanced  courses  furnish  au  excellent  preliminary 
basis  for  the  study  of  mediciue,  biology,  or  agriculture. 

The  first  two  courses  are  followed  by  a  course  in  inorganic  prep- 
^ations,  three  periods  per  week  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more year.  The  subject  of  theoretical  chemistry  is  begun  in  the 
^neral  chemistry,  and  continued  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sopho- 
niore  year,  much  attention  being  given  to  the  application  of  the 
Pnnciples  to  problems.  This  subject  is  continued  in  a  much  more 
^vanced  way  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  a  portion  of  the 
^^e  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Quantitative  analysis  is 
•'aken  up  in   the  Junior  year,  both  gravimetric  and   volumetric 
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work  being  required.  Accuracy  in  the  work  is  insisted  upon. 
Organic  chemistry  begins  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  and 
extends  through  five  terms.  It  includes  an  extended  course  in 
organic  preparations.  The  course  also  affords  opportunity  for 
work  in  gas  analysis,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  blow-pipe  analysis, 
assaying,  sanitary  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  physiological 
chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  textile  coloring. 
In  the  Senior  year,  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  chemical  course 
are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  chemical  subject.  Agri- 
cultural  chemistry  is  required  of  all  agricultural  students,  and  is 
given  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  tha  Junior  year  and 
the  fall  term  of  the  Senior  year.  The  instruction  consists  of  lee- 
tures  of  three  exercises  per  week  during  the  first  two  terms  and 
three  exercises  per  week  of  laboratory  work  during  the  third 
term. 

The  laboratory  is  thoroughly  eipiipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
above-mentioned  courses,  and  opi)ortunity  is  given  for  graduate 
students  to  continue  work  in  the  above  lines  beyond  that  required 
for  a  degi'ee.  Provision  is  also  made  for  special  students  who  are 
unable  to  spend  the  time  required  bj'^  the  regular  courses.  They 
may  take  such  courses  as  will  l>e  of  most  benefit  to  them  in  the 
line  of  work  they  intend  to  follow.  A  large  number  of  German, 
French,  and  English  chemical  journals  are  accessible,  thus  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunity  for  research  work. 

PHYSICS. 

Instruction  in  physics  in  the  college  course  begins  with  the 
first  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  consists  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations attended  by  all  regular  students.  The  various  branches 
groui)ed  under  this  liead  are  treated  both  mathematically  and 
experimentally.  Mechanics  and  heat  are  studied  in  the  fall  term, 
magnetism  and  electricity  in  tlie  winter  term,  and  sound  and 
light  in  the  si)riug  temi. 

The  study  of  advanced  pliysics  follows  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
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and  is  required  throughout  the  year  of  all  students  in  the  electri- 
cal engineering  course ;  for  the  fall  and  si>ring  terms,  of  all  me- 
chanical course  students ;  and  is  open  as  an  elective  to  all  students 
in  other  courses  who  have  completed  course  I  or  its  equivalent. 
Facilities  for  instruction  in  physics  are  of  the  best.  A  large 
room  in  Lippitt  hall  is  arranged  esi>ecially  for  laboratory  work. 

Photograjihy. — Special  instniction  in  ph()tograi)hy  is  oifered 
as  an  elective  course  to  students  who  have  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  physics  and  chemistr\\  The  course  embraces  lectures  and 
recitations  upon  the  subject,  together  with  practical  methods  of 
photography  in  the  making  of  negatives  and  i)hotographs. 

A  course  in  advanced  photography  is  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  1,  consisting  of  a  more  extended  study  of 
the  chemistry  and  optics  of  photography,  and  laboratory  work  in 
making  bromide  enlargements  and  lantern  slides.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  theoiy  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  jiractical  work 
in  phot43-micogi'ai)hy,  the  manipulation  of  the  jirojection  micro- 
scope  and  the  optical  lantern. 

The  department  is  provided  with  room  and  ample  ai)paratu8  for 
illustrating  and  testing  every  form  of  light  that  is  in  use  in  pro- 
jection work,  together  with  apparatus  for  X-ray  photograi)hy  with 
either  the  high  frequency  induction  coil  or  electrostatic  machine. 

Tlie  theory'  and  i)ractice  of  color  photograi)hy  are  considered, 
^nd  appai'atus  is  at  hand  for  i)rojection  of  photographs  in  colors 
from  nature. 

Sanitary  engineering. — A  course  in  plumbing,  and  the  heating 
find  ventilation  of  buildings,  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  and 
^uior  veal's,  alternating  with  a  course  in  methods  of  refrigeration 
find  cold  storage. 

These  courses  are  elective,  open  to  students  having  a  knowledge 
°^  elementary  physics.  They  are  especially  ananged  the  lirst 
^^  to  accommodate  the  young  women  of  the  institution  who  may 
uesijg  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  without  the  mechanics.  The 
'*^^aining  two  terms  of  the  year  the  subjects  are  treated  by 
*®ctiires  and  recitations  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  nocessaiy 
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THE  UBRARY. 

Tlie  library  occupies  a  large  room  in  Lippitt  Hall,  and  numbers 
about  eight  thousand  volumes.  The  books  are  arranged  in  stacks, 
to  which  the  students  have  free  access.  The  Dewey  system  of 
classification  is  used;  and  a  dictionary  catalogue  gives  author, 
subject,  and  title.  As  the  library  has  been  from  the  first  intended 
for  reference  work,  the  various  departments  of  instruction  have 
made  their  selections  with  the  greatest  care.  Combined  with  the 
library  is  the  reading-room,  where  sixty  of  the  leading  periodicals 
— of  literary,  scientific,  and  general  interest — are  on  file.  From 
time  to  time  these  are  bound,  and  prove  of  great  value  in  research 
work. 

The  library  is  open  every  week  day  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M., 
with  the  exception  of  a  half-hour  at  noon ;  on  Sunday  it  is  open 
in  the  afternoon  only,  from  12:30  to  1:30  and  from  2:30  to  5:00. 
The  librarian  or  her  representative  is  in  constant  attendance  to 
aid  any  one  in  search  of  information.  As  the  college  is  an  institu- 
tion designed  to  further  the  educational  interests  of  Rhode  Island, 
all  residents  of  the  State  are  urged  to  use  its  library. 

LOCATION. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  which  furnishes  it  with 
quick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.  It  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads  from  the 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  and 
drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad,  with  twenty-one  trains  daily,  in  the 
winter,  stopping  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  town 
is  a  very  healthful  j^lace,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 
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DEPARTMENTS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  /chemistry  be^rins  with  the  Soi)homore  yeai*  and 
KJonsists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work ;  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  being  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  period  of 
recitation  or  lecture  work.  The  course  in  general  chemistiy  ex- 
tends through  the  first  two  temis  of  this  year  ;  three  periods  per 
week  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations  and  one  period  to 
laboratory  work.  The  course  in  qualitative  analysis  extends 
through  the  second  and  third  terms  of  this  3'ear,  part  of  the  time 
being  given  to  lectures  and  recitations,  but  the  gieater  part  to 
practical  work  in  the  laboratoiy.  The  above  courses  are  requu*ed 
of  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  as  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
*re  preparatory  to  the  subsequent  courses,  which  are  designed  for 
stndents  desiring  to  make  chemistry  their  profession,  either  as 
teachers  or  practical  chemists. 

The  more  advanced  courses  furnish  an  excellent  jireliminary 
basis  for  the  study  of  medicine,  biology,  or  agriculture. 

The  first  two  courses  are  followed  by  a  course  in  inorganic^  l)rep- 
^irations,  three  periods  per  week  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more yeax.    The  subject  of  theoretical  chemistry  is  begun  in  the 
^neral  chemistry,  and  continued  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  much  attention  being  given  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  to  problems.     This  subject  is  continued  in  a  much  more 
advanced  way  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  a  i)ortion  of  the 
time  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.     (Quantitative  analysis  is 
taken  up  in  the  Junior  year,  both  gi-avimetric  and   volumetric 
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work  being  required.  Accuracy  in  the  work  is  insisted  upon. 
Organic  chemistry  begins  in  the  fii'st  term  of  the  Junior  year  and 
extends  through  five  terms.  It  includes  an  extended  course  in 
organic  preparations.  The  course  also  affords  opportunity  for 
work  in  gas  analysis,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  blow-pipe  analysis, 
assaying,  sanitary  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  physiological 
chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  textile  coloring. 
In  the  Senior  year,  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  chemical  course 
are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  chemical  subject.  Agri- 
cultural chemistry  is  required  of  all  agricultural  students,  and  is 
given  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  tha  Junior  year  and 
the  fall  term  of  the  Senior  year.  The  instruction  consists  of  lec- 
tures of  three  exercises  per  week  during  the  first  two  terms  and 
three  exercises  per  week  of  laboratory  work  during  the  third 
term. 

The  laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
above-men ticmed  courses,  and  oi)i)ortunity  is  given  for  graduate 
students  to  continue  work  in  the  above  lines  beyond  that  required 
for  a  degi'ee.  Provision  is  also  made  for  si)ecial  students  who  are 
unal)le  to  spend  the  time  required  by  the  regular  courses.  They 
mav  take  such  courses  as  will  ])e  of  most  ])enefit  to  them  in  the 
line  of  work  they  intend  to  follow.  A  lai'ge  number  of  German, 
French,  and  English  chemical  journals  are  accessible,  thus  afford- 
ing excellent  opi)ortunity  for  research  work. 

PHYSICS. 

Instruction  in  physics  in  the  college  course  begins  with  the 
first  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  consists  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations attended  by  all  regular  students.  The  various  branches 
grouped  under  this  head  are  treated  both  mathematically  and 
experimentally.  Mechanics  and  heat  are  studied  in  the  fall  term, 
magnetism  and  electricity  in  the  winter  term,  and  sound  and 
light  in  the  spring  term. 

Tlie  study  of  advanced  physics  follows  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
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and  is  required  throughout  the  year  of  all  students  in  the  electri- 
cal engineering  course;  for  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  of  all  me- 
chanical course  students ;  and  is  oi)en  as  an  elective  to  all  students 
in  other  courses  who  have  completed  course  I  or  its  equivalent. 
Facilities  for  instruction  in  physics  are  of  the  best.  A  large 
room  in  Lij^pitt  hall  is  arranged  especially  for  laboratory  work. 

Photography. — Special  instruction  in  photography  is  offered 
as  an  elective  course  to  students  who  have  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  physics  and  chemistiy.  The  course  embraces  lectures  and 
recitations  upon  the  subject,  together  with  practical  methods  of 
photography  in  the  making  of  negatives  and  photographs. 

A  course  in  advanced  photography  is  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  I,  consisting  of  a  more  extended  study  of 
the  chemistry  and  optics  of  photography,  and  laboratory  work  in 
making  bromide  enlargements  and  lantern  slides.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  theoiy  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  practical  work 
in  photo-micogi*aphy,  the  manipulation  of  the  projection  micro- 
scope  and  the  oi)tical  lantern. 

The  department  is  provided  with  room  and  ample  ai)paratu8  for 
dlustrating  and  testing  eveiy  fonn  of  light  that  is  in  use  in  pro- 
jection work,  together  with  ai)i>aratu8  for  X-ray  photogi*aphy  with 
either  the  high  frequency  induction  coil  or  electrostatic  machine. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  color  photography  are  considered, 
^nd  ai)paratus  is  at  hand  for  projection  of  photographs  in  colors 
from  nature. 

Sanitary  engineering. — A  course  in  plumbing,  and  the  heating 
and  ventilation  of  buildings,  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  and 
^uior  years,  alternating  with  a  course  in  methods  of  refrigeration 
^d  cold  storage. 

These  courses  are  elective,  open  to  students  having  a  knowledge 
^^  elementary  physics.  They  are  especially  an-anged  the  lirst 
•^^  to  accommodate  the  young  women  of  the  institution  who  may 
^^sire  a  knowledge  of  the  in-inciples  without  the  mechanics.  The 
'^iiiaining  two  terms  of  the  yeai*  the  subjects  are  treated  by 
^^etures  and  recitations  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  necessary 
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amount  of  mechanics,  supplemented  by  experimental  laboratory 
work  on  different  heating  and  ventilating,  or  refrigeration  and 
cold  storage,  systems. 

The  laboratory  is  heated  by  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
systems,  the  latter  having  an  eight-foot  fan  with  fifteen  H.  P.  en- 
gine for  driving  the  same,  the  system  being  arranged  to  impel 
both  hot  and  cold  air  at  the  same  time.  These,  together  with  four 
other  systems  in  use  at  the  college,  and  minor  facilities,  such  as 
small  fans,  anemometers,  manometers,  etc.,  make  the  laboratory 
work  in  practical  testing  of  much  value  to  the  student. 

Experimental  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  refrigeration  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  inspection  excursions  will  be  made  to  typi- 
cal cold  storage  plants. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  offered  to  students  who 
have  completed  courses  I  and  II  in  physics.  As  a  foundation  for 
subsequent  work,  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  of  electricity, 
together  with  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  technical 
applications  of  electricity :  including  land  and  submarine  telegra- 
phy ;  the  telephone ;  manipulation  of  direct  and  alternating  current 
generators,  motors,  transformers;  electric  lighting,  and  trans- 
mission of  power ;  the  storage  battery,  electrolysis,  and  electro- 
plating. The  department  has  a  typical  plant  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses, containing  two  sixty -horse  power  water-tube  boilers ;  two 
high  speed  engines  of  fifty  and  fifteen  horse  power ;  one  thirty  K. 
W.  1,000  V.  Westinghouse  compound  alternator  with  exciter;  two 
110  V.  continuous  cun*ent  generators,  one  twenty-five  K.  W.  and 
the  other  eight  K.  W. ;  a  storage  battery  of  110  cells ;  several  small 
dynamos  and  motors ;  arc  and  incandescent  lamps ;  a  good  assort- 
ment of  Weston  test  instruments  and  of  rheostats. 

This  course  is  designed  to  fit  students  to  be  practical  electrical 
engineers,  and  special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
laboratory  is  itself  a  practical  plaot;  and  the  student  is  expected 
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during  the  course  to  become  familiar  with  the  handling  of  boilers 
and  engines  as  well  as  electrical  machinery.  The  course  is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The  first-year  preparatory  class  study  physiography,  three  ex- 
ercises per  week,  during  the  fall  term.  The  instruction  consists  of 
lectures  upon  general  physiography  and  the  relation  of  physio- 
graphy to  the  sciences,  and  attention  is  given  to  meteorology. 
Ward's  Meteorology  is  used  as  a  text-book  and  is  completed  dur- 
ing the  course.  The  Freshman  class  study  physiography  during 
the  fall  term,  with  two  exercises  per  week  of  recitation  and  one  of 
laboratory  work,  and  during  the  winter  with  one  exercise  per 
week  of  laboratory  work,  including  occasional  excursions  and  field 
work. 

A  well-equipped  physiograj^hic  laboratory,  with  globes,  models, 
maps,  charts,  and  other  illustrative  material,  together  with  a 
special  library,  is  open  to  the  students.  Especial  attention  is 
ffiven  to  the  scientific  i)hases  of  the  study — to  the  chemistry  and 
geology  of  the  soils,  the  influence  of  air  and  water  on  the  same  ; 
»nd  some  reading  and  time  are  expended  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  different  countries.  Tarr's  Physical  Geography  is  taken  as  a 
l^asis ;  and  Dana's  Coral  Islands,  Shaler's  Aspects  of  the  Earth, 
^i  Dana's  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  are  thoroughly  studied 
during  the  term.  Five  hundred  lantern  slides,  illustrating  eth- 
nological subjects,  are  projected  and  explained  before  the  class. 
This  course  seems  especially  valuable  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  scientific  studies  which  are  to  follow. 

General  Mineralogy. — General  mineralogy  is  given  in  the  win- 
ter term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  consists  of  three  exercises  per 
^eek.  The  morphology  of  minerals  and  elements  of  crystallog- 
raphy are  taught,  together  with  the  physical  and  chemical  char- 
^teristics  of  minerals,  especially  of  those  rock-making  minerals 
^iich  compose  our  soils.     Laboratory  work  consists  of  tests 
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illustratiD^  the  ran^e  of  mineraU  auil  tlie  aitplication  of  d 
and  blow-pi]>e  analytiis  to  determiue  the  species. 


AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 


of  oheouaj^ 


The  course  iu  a^icultural  geology  embraces  structariil,  (Ijiiarai- 
cal,  aud  liistorical  geology,  particular  atteatiou  I>eiDg  paid  to  the 
first-meutioued  Hubdivisioii.  A  careful  study  is  made  fif  thoHe 
miuerals  aud  rocks  of  im]>ortauce  iu  the  formation  of  Boils,  of  the 
ageucies  by  which  their  decomposition  is  effected,  auil  of  the 
comi>ouudB  which  result.  Iu  tltis  couuectiou  the  iuetructiou  is  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  studeut  with  the  desirable  ciineral  and 
physical  features  of  soils,  with  tliose  comi)ound8  the  presence  of 
wliicli  ia  undesirable  or  which  may  give  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  , 
degree  of  soil  sterility,  aud  with  the  means  by  which  sui-b  cou- 
ditiouH  may  lie  avoided  or  overcome.  A  proportionate  amount  of 
time  is  devoted  to  the  histoiy  of  those  natural  deposits  i>f  iiarticn- 
lar  interest  to  agidoultnrists ;  such  aa  nitrate  of  soda,  tlie  German 
potash  salts,  and  phosphates  of  various  kinds. 

BOTANY. 

The  reqnired  work  in  botany  for  Htudeuts  in  the  agricnltnnJt 
biological,  and  ohomical  coiu'ses  l>egins  in  the  winter  term  of  the 
Frpsliman  year  with  a  couine  <-alled  the  biology  of  plants,  whioh 
continues  three  terras.  The  object  of  tliis  ooni-se  is  to  give  tlM 
student  a  knowledge  of  plant  life,  Viy  the  study  of  tlie  plants  them- 
selves iu  the  laboratoi-j-  and  in  the  Held.  Attention  ia  given  to 
rejiresentiitivps  of  the  vegetable  kingdimi  fnmi  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  Some  time  is  given  to  tlie  deteriuiuatiou  of  species,  but 
the  chief  work  of  the  course  is  tlie  study  of  tlie  structure  of  the 
plant,  its  nctivitios,  and  its  relation  to  its  environment.  In  short, 
the  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  who  de- 
sires )i  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by 
our  common  plants,  and  also  funiislies  a  good  foundation  to  tiie 
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mdent  who  is  to  follow  more  advanced  work  in  botany,  agricul- 
ire,  horticulture,  or  medicine. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  compound  microscope,  a  dis- 
»cting  microscope,  re-agents,  and  small  instruments.  The  labora- 
>ry  is  i^rovided  with  apparatus  for  simple  physiological  experi- 
ents,  a  microtome,  paraffin  bath,  charts,  thirty  Brendel  models, 
riosi  and  Cavara's  Parasitic  Fungi  of  cultivated  plants,  Ellis's 
ungi  Columbiani,  Seymour  and  Earle's  Economic  Fungi,  and  a 
dUection  of  native  plants.  A  good  working  library  and  several 
imericau  and  foreign  periodicals  are  an  important  part  of  the 
quipment  of  the  laboratory.  So  far  as  x^ossible  elective  courses 
tre  given  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  applying  for  them. 

It  is  believed  that  excellent  advantages  are  offered  to  those  who 
wish  to  elect  work  in  the  parasitic  fungi  of  seed-plants.  The 
laboratory  is  provided  with  a  sui)ply  of  dry  and  alcoholic  mate- 
rial, and  collecting  fields  for  fresh  material  are  near  at  hand. 

zoOLoqjr. 

The  courses  are  open  to  stiulents  who  have  done  satisfactory 
work  in  the  biology  of  plants,  or  an  equivalent,  and  are  designed 

* 

to  meet  needs  of  three  sorts : 

(A)  Of  students  who  will  manage  farms.  To  agricultural  stu- 
dents are  recommended  courses  in  animal  biology;  zoology  of  the 
farm  animals ;  journals ;  the  princii)les  and  practice  of  aquiculture ; 
entomology ;  comparative  animal  pliysiology ;  and  the  spring 
fauna  of  Kingston, — as  described  under  zoology  in  the  courses  of 
instruction. 

(B)  Of  students  who  wish  to  pre^iare  themselves  for  careers  in 
medicine,  veterinary,  and  sanitary  science.  Such  students  are 
recommended  to  take  the  biological  course. 

(f)  Of  students  who  wish  merely  a  general  knowledge  of 
zoological  science  sufficient  to  comprehend  and  to  profit  by  the 
iniportant  current  discussions  bearing  ui)on  man's  relations  to  his 
^Jivironment.     To  such  is  recommended  the  course  in  biology  of 
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animals,  followed,  if  desired,  by  entomology  and  the  spring  fauna 
of  Kingston. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  two  features :  (1)  The  strength 
of  the  course  in  zoology  as  applied  directly  to  general  agriculture, 
and  as  furnishing  an  adequate  basis  for  understanding  our  do- 
mesticated animals.  (2)  The  course  adapted  for  i)reliminary 
training  for  students  who  w  ish  to  become,  after  graduation,  science 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  or  to  enter  schools  of  human  or 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  pure  and  applied  zoology,  proximity  to  the  sea-coast  renders 
possible  the  study  under  natural  conditions,  as  well  as  in  aquaria, 
of  the  habits  and  development  of  many  marine  animals.  The 
experiment  station's  marine  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  zoology,  is  o^^en  to  students  who  show  capacity  for 
eflfective  work.  It  is  located  on  the  shores  of  the  town,  near  Point 
Judith,  and  oflFers  excellent  opportunities  for  original  investiga- 
tion and  experimentation  ui)on  problems  of  marine  biology. 

Further  opportunities  for  study  are  furnished  by  springs,  streams, 
ponds  (natural  and  artificial),  and  lakes,  upon  or  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  college  grounds.  These,  added  to  the  location  of  the 
college  township — in  the  southeast  corner  of  Khode  Island,  its 
shores  bounded  by  Narragansett  bay,  and  by  the  Atlantic — ^render 
the  LQstitution  an  ideal  locality  for  biological  study. 

The  department  is  provided  with  Leuckart's  charts;  Zeigler's 
and  other  models,  manikins  elucidating  the  anatomy  of  man,  horse, 
and  fowl ;  x^reparations  of  skins  and  skeletons  of  typical  verte- 
brated  animals ;  including  not  only  the  domesticated  animals  bnt 
also  such  rare  forms  as  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  lemurs,  phalan- 
gers,  manatee,  and  sloth;  birds  and  mammals  i)eculiar  to  the 
Australian  region ;  the  lung-fishes  (Dipnoi) ;  the  Surinam  toad ; 
the  giant  salamander  (C.  japonicus) ;  preserved  specimens  and 
preparations  of  the  most  important  invertebrated  forms ;  including 
Nautilus  in  the  shell,  Argonauta ;  apparatus  for  class  demonstra- 
tion of  macroscoxMc  and  microscopic  preparations.  The  depart- 
ment library  includes  the  best  literature  on  the  subject ;  all  of  the 
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current  zoological  journals  are  available,  either  at  the  experiment 
station  library,  or  by  special  arrangements.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  collection  illustrating  the  zoology  of  Rhode  Island. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

An  elective  course  in  psychology  is  offered  during  the  winter 
and  spring  terms,  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  James's  Briefer  Course 
is  used.  Lectures  and  recitations  are  supplemented  by  reading 
and  simple  experiments. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  connection  with  the  new  course  in  agriculture,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  foundation  instruction  is  largely  given  in  the  study  of 
chemistry,  botany,  physics,  geology,  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology, 
and  economics. 

Following  upon  this  fundamental  knowledge,  it  is  the  aim  in  the 
agricultural  course  to  teach  the  student  the  practical  application 
of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  technical  agriculture.  This 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations 
*nd  by  the  use  of  text-books  and  reference  books  as  far  as  availa- 
able.    The  chief  desire  is  to  supplement,  enforce,  and  fix  this 

• 

instruction  by  what  may  be  termed  laboratory  work  in  agi'iculture : 
that  is,  by  actual  educational  training  in  the  different  branches  of 
fanning.  The  object  of  the  agricultural  course  is  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  young  man  to  become  a  successful  farmer  and  a 
'weful  citizen.  The  course  also  aims  to  fit  the  student  to  fill  re- 
munerative positions  as  managers  of  farms  and  estates. 

Preliminary  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  a  course  is  taken  in 
the  winter  term  of  the  Freshman  year  in  agricultural  mechanics, 
including  the  use  of  tools,  bench  work,  and  carpentering.  Com- 
mencing in  the  spring  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  an  introduc- 
tion is  given,  in  the  form  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  agriculture,  its  relation  to  other  occupations,  the 
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preparation  for  farming,  and  the  relations  of  air,  water,  and  sun- 
shine, and  of  plant  and  animal  life,  to  agriculture. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  a  study  is  made  of  farm  soils,  their 
characteristics,  classification,  and  adaptions,  their  faults  and  means 
of  improvement,  clearing  land  and  preparing  for  crops,  irrigation 
and  land  drainage,  with  practice  in  planning  and  constructing 
systems  of  under-draining  on  the  college  farm.  In  the  winter 
term  instruction  is  supplied  in  the  construction,  use,  and  care  of 
farm  implements,  machines,  and  vehicles ;  and  in  the  arrangement, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  farm  buildings,  fences,  roads, 
and  bridges.  In  the  spring  term  fertilization  is  dealt  with,  and 
the  instruction  is  re-inforced  by  object  lessons  offered  by  the  fer- 
tilization experiments  of  the  exi)eriment  station  department  and 
by  the  manuring  for  the  farm  crops. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  field  crops  are  considered. 
During  this  year  horticulture  is  chiefly  taught.  (See  horticul- 
ture.) 

In  the  Senior  year  opportunity  is  provided  to  study  live  stock 
husbandry,  including  the  breeds,  breeding,  care  and  management 
of  farm  ft-nimalfl ;  rational  feeding  of  live  stock;  dairy  husbandry; 
poultry  culture ;  farm  management  and  accounts. 

Further  elective  subjects  are  available  to  advanced  students  by 
special  arrangement,  including  the  history  and  economics  of  agri- 
culture, agricultural  and  horticultural  literature,  farm  law,  apicul- 
ture, agricultui'al  debate,  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

During  the  course  in  agriculture  occasional  inspection  excur- 
sions will  be  made  by  the  classes  to  learn  what  practical,  succeBB- 
ful  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  modem  farming  are  doii^. 

Plans  for  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  have 
been  made.  These  courses  would  instruct  sj^ecial  students  in  the 
principles  and  details  underlying  dairying,  gardening,  and  general 
farming.  The  aim  in  the  special  courses  is  to  pro^^de  the  instruc- 
tion needed  to  enable  the  student  promptly  to  engage  in  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  f ai'ming,  or  to  take  charge  of  such  work  as  superin- 
tendent.   For  placing  these  courses  in  full  operation  the  college 
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awaits  the  providing  by  the  State  of  additional  suitable  buildings 
and  equipment,  which  will  greatly  re-inforce  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  regular  agricultural  course. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  poultry 

culture   has  been   held  during  the  winter  term,  commencing  in 

January  and  continuing  six  weeks.    The  college  has  a  strong  force 

ot  regular  teachers  in  the  sciences  and  arts  upon  which  poultry 

culture  is  based,  and  a  large  number  of  expert  poultry  specialists 

assist  as  instructors. 

In  this  special  course  of  study  the  main  i^urpose  is  to  teach  the 
fixndamental  knowledge  which  underlies  practical  poultry  keep- 
ing.   Instruction   is  given  in  chemistry,  zoology,  anatomy,  and 
physiology  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  the  course.    Embry- 
olo^  is  taught  in  the  biological  laboratory,  where  also  the  nature 
and  habits  of  poultry  parasites  are  studied.    Cari>entering  and  the 
construction  of  poultry  houses  and  fences  are  taught  in  the  car- 
penter shop.     The  course  of  study  includes  the  following  topics  : 
poultry  plants,  location,  planning,  and  establishment ;  drainage  of 
the  land;    buildings,   planning  and   drawing  of    plans,  making 
specifications  and  estimates,  location  and  arrangement,  construc- 
tion, heating,  ventilation,  and  furnishing ;  fowls,  their  origin,  kinds, 
breeds,  and  iypen ;  principles  of  breeding,  mating,  special  breeding 
of  water-fowl,  turkeys,  pigeons,  etc. ;  incubation  and  rearing,  both 
natural  and  artificial ;  foods,  feeding,  care,  and  management ;  pro- 
duction of  eggs  and  flesh,  caponizing,  fattening,  killing,  dressing, 
^d  marketing;    diseases,  business  methods  and  management, 
scoring,  accounts,  poultry  photography,  etc.    The  Saturdays  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  inspection  excursions  to  different  poultry'-  farms 
^  New  England.    Special  public  lectures  are  occasionally  given. 
Opportunity  is  further  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  students  to 
supplement  this  special  course  of  study  ])y  a  year's  practical  train- 
^g  b  the  college  poultry  plant. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required.  Oral  or  written  examina- 
^ons  may  be  given  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Certifi- 
cates will  be  awarded  accordinsr  to  merit. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Work  in  horticulture  is  designed  for  studeuts  from  all  courses. 
It  is  felt  that  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  very  proi)erly 
form  a  part  of  every  well-rounded  education. 

In  the  introductory  course  the  aim  will  be  to  discuss  principles 
of  general  importance  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  orchard  or 
garden  crops.  The  courses  in  pomology  and  vegetable  gardening 
are  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  growing  of  fruits- 
and  vegetables. 

Landscape  gardening  is  especially  recommended  to  those  wha 
seek  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  Its  aim  is  to 
apply  the  principles  of  beauty,  as  e>dnced  in  the  work  of  nature^ 
to  the  art  of  eml)ellishing  grounds. 

Forestry  touches  problems  of  imj)ort  to  every  citizen  interested 
in  the  public  welfare.  Owung  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
forests  and  waterflow,  the  subject  is  often  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  farmer. 

The  subject  of  plant-breeding  will  appeal  chiefly  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  broader  problems  of  biological  development  and 
relationship.  A  careful  study  of  the  amelioration  and  develoj)- 
ment  of  plants  under  culture  throws  light  upon  many  of  the 
general  problems  of  evolution  which  are  of  interest  to  all  think- 
ing students. 

The  courses  in  reading  and  original  investigation  are  designed 
chiefly  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  hoiiiculture, 

LANGUAGES. 

The  subjects  grouped  under  tliis  hejvd  are  English,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Latin. 

English — comprising  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature — may 
be  studied  throughout  the  course.  It  is  required  during  the 
preparatory  years  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  collegiate 
department.    The  preparatory  students  review  English  grammar^ 
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^and  study  the  works  prescribed  for  entrance  to  the  New  England 
colleges.    The  theory  and  practice  of  rhetoric  are  taught  through- 
-out  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  api)lication  of  rhetorical  princi- 
ples is  sought  in  exercises  and  themes.     The  Sophomores  make  a 
critical  study  of  certain  prose  masterpieces  and  vrrite  essays  and 
various  short  papers.     The  required  work  of  the  Juniors  consists 
■of  a  course  in  English  history  and  a  study  of  the  leading  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.     Collateral  reading  is  supplied,  and 
students  are  encouraged  to  special  investigation  along  literary  and 
historical  lines.    In  the  Senior  year  electives  are  oflFered  in  litera- 
ture and  themes. 

In  the  courses  in  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  and  chemistry,  three  years  of  foreign  language  study 
are  required  for  graduation ;  one  preparatory  and  two  advanced. 
It  is  desirable  that  two  of  the  three  years  be  spent  upon  one 
language.  In  the  biological  course,  four  years  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  are  required  for  graduation ;  one  preparatory,  and 
^In'ee  advanced.  Of  the  three  years,  two  must  be  given  to  German 
^d  one  to  French. 

A  three  years'  course  in  German  has  been  arranged,  which  is 

^gun  in  the  Freshman  year.   As  far  as  possible  the  language  itself 

^•^  Hiade  the  medium  of  instruction  ;  and  the  subject  is  studied  in 

^^mmar  work,  dictation,  conversation,   and    translation  —  from 

^^^lish  into  German  and  from  German  into  English.     The  course 

• 

^®  Carefully  graded.  As  soon  as  a  small  vocabulary  is  acquired, 
^'^^  student  begins  the  reading  of  simple  prose  and  poetry,  passing 
S^adually  to  more  difficult  texts. 

tVench  may  also  be  studied  three  years.  Six  courses  are  oflFered. 
^ue  instruction  in  this  language  is  similar  to  that  given  in  Ger- 
man. Grammar,  conversation,  dictation,  translation,  and  compo- 
sition are  taught. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1900,  a  two  years'  course  in  Sj^anish 

^  offered.     The  work  will  be  elective,  and  is  intended  largely  to 

^eet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  may  wish  to  engage  in 

-business  in   Spanish-speaking  countries.    Special  attention  will 
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therefore  be  paid  to  eouversation,  reading,  letter-writing,  and 
commercial  forms. 

Latin  is  elective  except  in  the  preparatory  department.  The 
college  offers  a  two  years'  course.  Should  a  student  wish  to-pur- 
sue  the  subject  farther,  he  may  do  so  at  his  own  expense,  by  tak- 
ing private  lessons  of  the  instructor.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
derivation  of  words,  in  order  that  such  study  may  aid  in  compre- 
hending the  terminology  of  science. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  history  is  required  throughout  the  first  year  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  An  elective  in  United  States  history  is 
offered  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  This  extends  through  the 
year.  English  history  is  studied  in  connection  \\dth  English 
literature  during  the  Junior  year,  and  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  In  the  Senior  year  a  course  in  modem  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  is  of- 
fered as  an  elective.  This  may  also  be  taken  by  Juniors  who  have 
had  the  work  in  United  States  history.  In  all  of  these  courses 
much  use  is  made  of  the  library. 

Political  science  I,  offered  in  the  fall  term,  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment— town,  city,  coimty,  state,  and  national.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  municipal  problems,  and  to  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion. Extensive  use  of  the  library  is  necessary.  The  winter  and 
spring  terms  are  devoted  to  political  economy,  based  upon  Walker's 
Advanced  Course.  In  the  spring  term  special  consideration  is 
given  to  the  application  of  the  general  principles  to  banking, 
finance,  and  other  present  day  problems. 

A\ATHEMATICS. 

Three  courses  in  mathematics  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  a  degree  ;  the  subjects  being  higher  algebra,  plane  trigonome- 
try, and  solid  and  spherical  geometry.     The  work  extends  through- 
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out  the  Freshman  year,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  as 
a  basis  for  further  work  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  as  a 
means  for  developing  the  power  of  logical  reasoning  and  of  exact 
and  concise  expression.  It  is  the  aim  throughout  the  course  to 
select  such  problems  and  applications  as  shall  have  direct  bearing 
upon  practical  subjects. 

Courses  in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus  are  required  of 
students  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  courses^  in 
addition  to  the  above,  and  a  number  of  electives  are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  prox^ose  to  make  a  specialty  of  mathematics  or  of  any 
of  the  sciences  which  depend  largely  upon  it. 

The  course  in  analytical  geometry  includes  the  subject  of  loci 
and  their  equations,  the  analytical  demonstration  of  many  geo- 
metrical theorems,  and  the  simpler  properties  of  the  conic  sections- 
The  work  in  calculus  includes  the  diflferentiation  of  algebraic, 
trigonometric,  anti-trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic 
functions,  successive  differentiation,  and  the  integration  of  simple 
functions,  illustrated  by  applications  to  the  rectification  of  plane 
<?urve8,  the  areas  of  plane  curves,  and  the  surface  and  volume  of 
solids  of  revolution.  The  fundamental  formulas  of  mechanics  are 
developed  and  illustrated.  The  more  familiar  devices  for  integra- 
tion are  studied,  and  a  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  curve-tracing. 

Students  wishing  to  prepai'e  for  advanced  work  along  the  lines 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  are  especially  ad\'ised  to 
elect  courses  in  advanced  integral  calculus,  analytical  mechanics, 
and  difiFerential  equations ;  while  those  who  desire  an  insight  into 
the  development  of  modern  pure  mathematics  may  elect  work  in 
projective  geometry,  modern  analytical  geometry,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, and  theory  of  functions. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

ii  civil  engineering  four  courses  are  offered :  plane  surveying, 
l^d  drainage,  advanced  surveying,  and  road  construction.    Plane 
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surveying  is  required  of  agricultural  Sophomores  and  may  be 
elected  by  chemical  Sophomores  during  the  fall  term.  Surveying 
is  supplemented  during  this  term  by  a  course  in  land  drainage, 
continuing  one-half  the  term.  In  the  spring  term  the  work  in 
plane  surveying  is  continued  by  the  agricultural  Sophomores.  It 
embraces  work  in  land,  topographical,  and  stadia  surveying.  In 
the  spring  term  of  the  Junior  year  a  course  in  road  construction 
is  offered  as  an  elective  to  agricultural  students. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  sound  theoretical  and 
thorough  practical  training  to  students  who  seek  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  useful  and  responsible  positions.  No  attempt  is  made 
*to  teach  trades ;  but  the  course  offered  in  shop-work  will  furnish 
such  training  as  will  ensure,  other  things  being  equals  marked 
success  in  mechanical  x^ursuits  subsequent  to  graduation.  The 
regular  four  years'  course  deals  with  mechanipal  engineering  as 
applicable  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Bhode  Island.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
signs and  the  economical  operation  of  shops  and  mills,  and  of 
manufacturing  and  industrial  machinery.  Thorough  courses  in 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity^  English,  French,  and 
German  are  made  the  basis  of  this  work.  The  subjects  of  mech- 
anism, metallurgy,  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings,  engineer- 
ing specifications,  and  laws  of  contracts  are  treated  by  lectures 
and  text-books.  The  several  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for 
working  in  wood  and  metals  and  for  the  testing  of  materials  used 
in  construction.  Students  in  the  course  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering receive  instruction  in  bench-work  in  wood,  wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

Students  in  the  agiicultural  course  receive  instruction  in  wood- 
working and  forging,  and  may  elect  other  work  with  the  ad- 
vice  and  consent  of  the  committee  on  studies.    Women  are  given 
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the  opportunity  to  elect  wood-carving  at  any  time  during  the  four 

years'  course.    During  the  winter  term  of  three  months,  the  shops 

are  open  to  receive  persons  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  college 

and  take  up  special  work  of  a  trade  nature  in  any  of  the  above 

lines.    In  addition  to  this  work,  these  students  may  take  a  limited 

amount  of  time  for  the  study  of  any  related  subject. 

The  car^jenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate twenty -four  students  at  one  time.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
building  and  construction.  A  series  of  practical  lectures  upon 
the  art  of  estimating  the  cost  of  various  constructions  of  wood  is 
given  to  the  agricultural  students  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The 
wood-turning  room  contains  thirteen  lathes,  each  with  its  com-. 
plete  set  of  gouges  and  turning  tools.  In  the  same  room  are 
benches  for  pattern-making,  and  also  power  machinery  for  working 
wood;  such  as  circular  saw,  hand  saw,  jig  saw,  surface  planer, 
buzz  planer,  mortising  machine,  dowel  machine  and  others.  All 
students  take  wood-turning,  and  during  the  period  each  has  prac- 
tice under  the  direct  charge  of  the  engineer  in  care  of  the  shop, 
boiler,  and  engine.  The  engine  is  of  thirty  horse  power.  The 
work  in  pattern-making  given  to  the  students  in  the  mechanical 
department  consists  of  the  making  of  selected  pieces  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  shrinkage,  drafts,  finish,  core-box  making,  built- 
^p  work,  and  the  general  requirements  of  pattern-making. 

The  forge  shop  will  accommodate  twelve  students  at  one  time. 
It  contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock  cutter,  a  bolt  header, 
a  post  drill,  and  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  hammers,  tongs,  and 
other  forge  and  anvil  tools  necessary  for  complete  work.  A  regu- 
lar course  is  followed  here  as  in  other  lines ;  and  for  the  students 
of  the  agricultural  course  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
found  about  a  farm.  The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending, 
iipfietting,  and  welding  are  taught  and  applied  in  the  making  of 
^ch  useful  pieces  as  staples,  hooks,  chains,  and  iron  work  for 
f^^m  tools.     The  students  of  the  mechanical  department  follow  a 
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similar  course,  but  in  a  direction  more  suited  to  the  machine  shop^ 
Bolts,  nuts,  machine  forgings,  chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  made,. 
and  afterward  put  to  practical  use.  Only  students  in  the  mechani* 
cal  and  electrical  engineering  courses  work  in  the  machine  shop^: 

The  course  here  is  designed  to  give  a  sure  knowledge  of  and; 
intelligent  practice  in  the  best  modem  methods  of  using  the  Tari-*^ 
ous  tools;  such  as,  lathes,  planers,  drills,  milling-machines^  andt^ 
grinding-machines.    A  course  of  hand  work  at  the  bench  is  of'* 
fered,  and  includes  instruction  in  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  and. 
finishing.     Students  of  fonner  years  have  made  an  engine,  dy- 
namo, speed  lathe,  full  set  of  arbors,  set  of  nut  arbors,  and  t^y, 
variety  of  other  tools. 

In  experimental  engineering  the  students  make  tests  of  engines^ 
boilers,  j3umps,  steam  gauges,  injectors,  and  a  hydraulic  ram.    The 
strength  of  materials  is  investigated  theoretically  in  class  under 
the  head  of  mechanics  of  materials,  and  practically  in  the  labora- 
tory by  conducting  tests  upon   specimens  of  wood,  iron,  steel,, 
brick,  stone,  cement,  boiler-plate,  etc.    In  hydraulics,  water  meters- 
are  calibrated,  and  measurements  of  water  made  by  orifices  and 
wders.    During  the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  the  class  i|fc 
mechanical  engineering  holds  semi-weekly  conferences;  reports 
are  given  upon  articles  in  the  industrial  magazines  and  joumaLv' 
and  engineering  subjects  of  general  interest  are  discussed.     l!bm{ 
following  are  some  of  the  topics  considered :  types  of  steam  boil6i%ij 
fiunaces,  boiler  feeders,  fuels,  lubricants,  gas  and  heat  enginei^^ 
preparation  and  use  of  w^ood,  cutting  tools  for  metals,  pumpin^]^ 
machinery. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  required  for  a  period  of  three  jekOL 
Students  keep  notebooks,  in  which  freehand  sketches  are  madd'^ 
from  models ;  and  these  sketches  are  af terw  ard  worked  up  intoil 
finished  drawings.  The  making  of  working  drawings  for  sooM^j 
machine  completes  the  course.  Practice  in  tracing  and  blue  print-^.;^ 
ing  is  given  to  all  students.  The  course  in  drawing  is  designed  to:;] 
aid  in  the  corresiwnding  courses  of  shop  w^ork  and  not  to  prodnos-ij 
professional  draughtsmen. 
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Freehand  Drawing. — Freehand  drawing  is  taught  in  the  fall 
and  spring  terms ;  and  is  required  in  the  fall  term,  Freshman  year. 
The  required  work  comprises  the  study  of  perspective  and  values 
from  objects,  still  life,  and  simple  casts.  Memory  sketches  of  the 
objects  drawn  are  expected  of  each  student,  who  is  also  required 
to  leave  at  the  college  a  specimen  of  his  work.  The  library  con- 
tains an  excellent  collection  of  art  books.  In  addition  to  the  art 
electives,  comprising  drawing  from  still  life  and  the  cast,  painting 
in  oil,  pastel,  and  water  color,  and  modeling,  special  work  will  be 
arranged  for  scientific  and  mechanical  students.  An  hour's  study 
of  the  history  of  art,  by  means  of  reading,  lectures,  and  the  use  of 
photographs,  with  which  the  studio  is  well  supplied,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  hour  of  the  three-hour  art  elective  offered  in  the 
spring  term,  Sophomore  year. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Stenography  and  typewriting  are  offered  as  an  elective  to  mem- 
bers of  the  preparatory  school  and  college.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  English  branches  is  required  of  every  one 
taking  the  course.  The  Chandler  Practical  Shorthand  and  either 
the  touch  or  sight  system  of  t>T)e\\Titing  are  taught.  The  short- 
hand work  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  first,  the  perfecting  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  system ;  second,  a  graded  course  in  dicta- 
tion. In  typewriting,  the  students  are  given  a  series  of  exercises 
consisting  of  words,  sentences,  phf  ases,  business  letters  and  forms, 
and  other  matter  selected  with  reference  to  its  variety  and  scope. 
Absolute  accuracy  is  required  from  the  fii-st  in  both  subjects,  and 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  spelling  and  jiunctuation. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Unless  excused  by  a  physician,  the  young  women  meet  once  a 
^eek  for  athletic  sports,  conducted  by  Miss  Grace  B.  Hazlewood. 
^  are  urged  to  join  one  of  the  classes  which  are  organized  for 
^y^astic  practice. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  the  different 

« 

departments.    All  studies  required  of  regular  students  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I.  Oeneral  Chemistry. — ^Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  Fall  and  Winter  tcrms^  Sophomore  year;  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, S  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2  hours 
per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. —  Winter  term^  Sophomore  year;  2 
exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Spring  term,  Sophomore 
year;  8  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  a  degree. 

m.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Spring  tertn.  Sophomore  year; 
3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in 
the  Chemical  course. 

IV.  Theoretical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring 
term,  Sophomore  year ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Chemical  and  Biological  courses. 

V.  Quantitative  Analysis.  —  Gravimetric  and  Volumetric. 
Throughout  the  Junior  year.  Fall  term  ;  5  exercises  of  2  hours 
each  per  week,  required  of  students  in  the » Chemical  course ;  3 
exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week,  required  of  students  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Biological  courses;  2  exercises  of  2  hours  each 
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perweeky  required  of  students  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering  courses.  Winter  term  ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per 
week.  Required  of  stiulent-s  in  the  Chemical  and  Biological 
courses.  Spring  term;  6  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week. 
Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course;  elective^  open  to 
students  in  the  Biological  course. 

\I.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  Fall  and  winter  terms.  Junior  year;  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, S  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2  hours 
per  week.  Fall  term,  required  of  students  in  the  Chemical,  Agri- 
cultural,  arid  Biological  courses.  Winter  term,  required  of  stu- 
dents  in  the  Chemical  and  Biological  courses. 

Vn.  Organic  Preparations. — Spring  term.  Junior  year;  3  ex- 
ercises of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  m  the 
Chemical  course;  elective,  open  to  students  in  the  Biological 
course. 

yUL.  Sanitary  Chemistry.  — W^inter  term.  Junior  year;  S  exer- 
cises of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  course;  elective,  open  to  students  in  the  Biological 
course. 

IX.  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. —  Winter  term.  Junior 
y^ur;  S  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.    Required  of  students 

m 

^^  the  Chemical  course;  elective,  open  to  students  in  tJie  Biological 
^Urse.  \ 

X.  Gas  Analysis. — Spring  term.  Junior  year ;  1  exercise  of  2 

h^ursper  week.     Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course. 

• 

XL    Assaying. — Spring  term,  Junior  year  ;  1  exercise  of  2  hours 

per  week.    Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course. 

Xn.  Industrial  Chemi8tr}^ — Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring 
^^rm.  Junior  year,  and  Fall  term.  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course. 
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Xin.  Organic  Chemistry  (Advanced  course). — Fall  and  winter 
terms,  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  students 
in  the  Chemical  course;  and  elective^  open  to  students  in  the  Bio- 
logical course. 

XrV.  Theoretical  Chemistry  (Advanced  course). — Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Fall  terviy  Senior  year;  lectures 
and  recitations,  4  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratorj^  work,  2  eafercises 
of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Chemi- 
cal course  ;  elective,  open  to  students  in  the  Biological  course, 

XV.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Fall  and  winter  termis.  Senior 
year;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical 
course, 

XVI.  Textile  Coloring. —  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Senior 
year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical 
course. 

XVII.  Agricultural  Chemistry. —  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
Junior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Fall  term.  Senior  year;  3  ex- 
ercises per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Agricultural  course. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms^  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  weekj 
taken  with  the  Juniors,  Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical 
course;  and  elective,  open  to  students  in  the  Biological  course, 

XVIII.  Electro-Chemistry. —  Winter  term.  Senior  year;  3  ex- 
ercises per  week.     Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course, 

XIX.  Metallurgy. — ^Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring  term. 
Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  course, 

XX.  Toxicology. — Spring  term.  Senior  year;  1  exercise  of  2 
hours  per  week.     Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course, 

XXI.  Thesis  Work. — Throughout  the  Senior  year.    Required 
-of  students  in  the  Chemical  course. 
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PHYSICS. 

I.  General  Course. — Study  of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  pneu- 
matics, and  heat.  Fall  te^'ia  ;  electricity  and  magnetism,  Winter 
tenn ;  sound  and  li^ht.  Spring  term.  Freshman  year  ;  recitations, 
^  exercises  per  week ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  aU  candidates  for  a  degree. 

II.  Advanced  Physics. —  Throughout  the  year  ;  recitations,  2  ex- 
ermes  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week.  Required 
of  all  Sophomores  iii  the  Electncal  Engineering  Course,  3  exerciser 
per  week;  Fall  and  Spring  teryns.  Required  of  students  hi  Me- 
chanical Engineering  course  ;  aiul  elective,  open  to  students  in  other 
courses  who  have  co7npleted  Physics  I  or  its  etjuivalent. 

in.  Elementary  Photography. — A  course  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations upon  the  optics  and  chemistiy  of  photograi)hy,  together 
with  practical  photographic  work.  Spnng  tenn  ;  lectures,  2  ex- 
ercms  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  week.  Elective  ; 
open  to  all  students. 

rV\  Advanced  Photography.— A  course  of  lectures  on  photo- 
micrography, the  making  of  lantern  slides  and  bromide  enlarge - 
Dients,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  optical  lantern.  Spring  tertn  ; 
lectures,  1  exei^dseper  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week. 
Elective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I, 

V.  Sanitary  Engineering. — A  course  of  lectures  on  plumbing, 
heating,  and  ventilation,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work,  given 
ui  alternate  years  with  refrigeration  and  cold  storage.  Through- 
^^i  the  year.  Lectures,  3  exercises  per  tveek,  Fall  terra  ;  lectures  2 
ejcercises  and  laboratory  work  1  exercise^  Wi?iter  and  Spiking  terms. 
Elective ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Physics  I  or  its  equiva- 
lent.   Required  of  students  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

^-   Advanced  Electrical  Work. — A  course  of  lectures  and  labora- 
*  tory  ^Qj.^  upon  electrical  measurements,  testing  of  instniments, 
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dynamos  and  motors.  Thrmighout  the  year:  lectures,  1  exercise 
.per  week;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of 
students  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course  ;  and  electicey  open  to 
students  xcho  have  taken  course  II. 

n.  Applied  Electricity. — A  course  of  lectures,  accompanied  by 
laboratory  work  upon  modem  practical  applications  of  electricity. 
Throughout  the  year;  lectures,  1  exercise  per  week ;  laboratory 
work,  2  exercises  per  week.  Retpiired  of  students  in  Electrical  En- 
gineeri7ig  course  ;  and  elective^  ojyen  to  students  who  have  taken  course 
III. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

I.  Ward's  Meteorology^  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Fall  term,  Jirst 
year  Preparatory  ;  3  exe7*cises  j>er  week. 

n.  Tarr's  Physical  Geogi'aphy,  with  required  reading  from  re- 
ference books.  Laboratory  work  and  excursions.  Eall  term. 
Freshman  year ;  3  exercises  per  week :  Winter  term,  Freshman 
year  ;  1  exercise  per  week.    Requires]  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

III.    Mineralogy.    See  Chemistry,  IX. 

GEOLOGY. 

Agricultural  Geology. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Winter  term. 
Senior  year ;  2  exercises  pet*  v^eek.  Required  of  Ag^dcultural 
students,  elective  for  Mechanical  stude7its, 

BOTANY. 

I.  Biolog>^  of  Plants. — The  general  princijJes  of  biology  are 
illustrated  by  our  common  plants.  Laboratory,  reading,  and  lec- 
tures. Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Freshman  year,  and  Fall  term. 
Sophomore  year  ;  3  exercises  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  Required 
of  students  m  the  Agricultural,  Biological,  and  Chemical  courses. 

II.  Fungi. — A  study  of  fungi  with  si)ecial  reference  to  para- 
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sitic  forms  of  economic  importance.  Laboratory,  reading  and  lec- 
tures. Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I.  Hours 
arranged  with  imstructar, 

in.  Histology. — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.  The  labo- 
ratory work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  sectioning,  staining, 
and  mounting.  Elective;  open  to  students  tcho  have  taken  course 
L    Hours  arranged  icith  instructor, 

IV.  A  study  of  the  Spring  Flora  of  Kingston,  with  i)ractice  in 
the  identification  of  species.  Given  with  course  V  in  Zoology. 
The  time  is  equally  divided  between  the  fauna  and  the  flora. 
Field  and  laboratory.  Spring  term  ;  3  exercises  per  \ceek.  Elective  ; 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I. 

By  consulting  the  instructor  other  arrangements  may  sometimes 
he  made  for  those  desiring  to  elect  work  in  botany. 

ZOOLOGY. 

I.  Biology  of  Animals. — Instruction  in  animal  biology  embraces 
a  careful  treatment  through  the  laboratory,  lecture  and  text-book, 
of  the  general  anatomical,  physiological,  and  developmental  jihe- 
iiomena  of  animal  life ;  the  conditions  and  the  causes  of  the  broad 
Diaiiifestations  of  life,  in  the  cell,  in  the  individual,  and  in  the  race. 
The  tyi)es  studied  are :  Amoeba,  Paramcecium,  Vorticella,  Hydra, 
^"thworm,  fish,  frog,  cat,  and  man.  Among  the  questicms  dealt 
^ith  are  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  protoplasm,  nutrition, 
gJ'owth,  reproduction,  life,  death,  the  physiological  di\nsion  of 
^W,  heredity,  the  views  held  by  the  different  schools  of  evolu- 
^onists,  the  variation  of  species,  effect  of  environment,  natural 
election,  parasitism,  and  geographical  distribution.  In  brief,  it 
^  a  course  adapted  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  a  knowl- 
®^Pfe  sufScient  to  comprehend  and  to  profit  by  the  imjioi-tant  cur- 
^lit  discussions  bearing  upon  man's  relations  to  his  environment ; 
^  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  broad  foundation  for  one  who  plans  to 
filter  a  career  in  biological  science,  either  as  a  tea<.*her,  investiga- 
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tor,  or  medical  practitioner.  Winter  and  Spring  terms^  Sophomore 
year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Hequired  of  Agricaltural,  Chemical^ 
and  Biological  sUidents. 

II.  Zoology  of  the  Farm  Animals. — A  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  embryology  and  phylo- 
geny  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig,  and  fowl.  (Including  refer- 
ence to  parasites  and  diseases.)  Fall  ami  Winter  termsy  Junior 
year  ;  S  exei*cises per  week.  Required  of  Agricidtural  and  Biologi- 
cal students. 

III.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals,  includ- 
ing the  principles  and  practices  of  aquiculture.  Spring  term. 
Junior  year;  S  hours  per  week.  Open  to  ihose  who  have  passed 
in  course  /,  and  required  of  studettfs  in  Biological  course. 

TV.  Journals. — Articles  on  biological  subjects  in  current  French 
and  German  scientific  journals.  Throughout  the  Senior  gear ;  S 
hours  per  week.    Required  of  students  in  Biological  courae. 

V.  Spring  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Kingston.  Spring  term.  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  year  ;  3  exercises  jier  week.     Elect ix^e. 


VI.  Normal  Animal  Histology.  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Junior 
year;  3  exercises i)er  week.     Elective. 

VII.  Entomology. — Spring  term.  Junior  year;  3  exercises  per 
week.    Elective. 

VIII.  Animal  Biological  Problems. — Principles  and  practice 
of  experimentation.  Spring  term.  Junior  year;  3  exercises  per 
week.    Elective. 

IX.  Comparative  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. — 
E'all  and  winter  te?*nis,  Senior  year;  3  exercises  jjer  week.    Elective. 

X.  Comparative  Physiology. — Spring  term,  Senior  year;  S  ex- 
ercises per  loeek.  EUciive;  open  only  to  those  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  course  JX. 
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XI.  Economic  Entomology. — Spring  term^  Senior  year;  3  exer- 
dm  per  week.    Elective. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Elementary  Course.— Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laboratory 
experiments.  Winter  and  Spring  terms;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Elective  fur  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I.  IntrcKluction. — Definition  of  terms ;  origin  and  necessity  of 
agriculture ;  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  industries ;  agricul- 
ture as  an  occupation  ;  education  for  agriculture  ;  the  atmosphere 
and  sunshine  in  relation  to  agriculture  ;  plant  and  animal  life  in 
agriculture.  Spring  term,  Freshvmn  year;  2  exercises  }>er  xreek, 
Sefpiired  of  Agricultural  students. 

n.  Soils. —  The  origin,  formation,  and  deposition  of  soils  are 
Mied  under  physiography  ;  the  composition,  mechanical  ami  chem- 
ical analysis  under  agricultural  chemistry  ;  the  phys^icnl  properties 
aiul  relations  under  soil-physics.  Agricultural  Soils. — Definition  ; 
function ;  variation  ;  classification  ;  adaptation  ;  location ;  exami- 
nation ;  faults ;  improvement  and  prei)aration ;  clearing  land ; 
grading ;  mixing  soils ;  paring  and  Imrning ;  reclaiming  land ; 
Irrigation.  Fall  term,  Sophomore  year  ;  two  exercises  per  week  for 
^i^t'half  te:i^)n.     Required  of  Agricultural  students, 

III.  Land  Drainage  (Waring). — Sources  of  water ;  necessity  of 
^ainage ;  kinds  of  drains ;  action  of  drains ;  planning  system  of 
^ainage ;  drain  tiles;  constructi(m  and  care  of  drains;  cost  and 
^alue  of  drains;  sanitary  effects  of  drainage.  Fall  term,  Sfpho- 
^'^e  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week  for  otie-half  tenn,  liequired  of 
Agricultural  students. 

rV.  Agricultural  Apparatus  and  Constructions. — Fai-m  tools; 
^plements ;  machines  and  vehicles;  farm  buildings;  fences; 
^■oads  and  bridges — arrangement,  construction,  care,  and  mainte- 
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nance.     Wi?iter  temif  Sophoynore  year  ;  3  exerciser  per  week.    Re- 
quired of  Agricultural  students, 

V.  Farm  Fertilization. — Introduction ;  classification  of  ma- 
nures, atmospheric,  mineral,  and  organic;  manurial  sources  of 
potash,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  phosphates  and  nitrogen  salts ; 
stable  manure,  composition  and  management;  animal  manures; 
liquid  manure ;  farm  sewage ;  guanos ;  fish  fertilizers ;  animal 
refuse ;  peat ;  green  manuring ;  sea-weeds ;  vegetable  refuse  and 
by-products ;  composts ;  divisors  for  manures ;  application  and 
action  of  manures;  valuation  of  manures.  Spring  term,  Sopho- 
fnore  year ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  Agi^cidtural  stu- 
dents. 

VI.  Field  crops. — Balancing  of  farm  ;  rotation  of  crops ;  grass- 
land ;  wood-land ;  tillage-land ;  preparation  of  land,  planting, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  storing,  and  disposal  of  crops ;  sjjecial  con- 
sideration of  the  hay  croi),  fodder  crops,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
root  crops,  field  and  garden  vegetables ;  weeds.  J^ull  term.,  Junior 
year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.     Elective. 

VII.  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  (Ciu*tis). — Origin,  history,  char- 
acteristics, and  adaptability  of  the  leading  breeds  of  the  horse, 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  ;  scoring ;  tracing  pedigrees ; 
breeders'  associations.  Fall  term,  Senior  year ;  2  exercises  per 
week.    Elective. 

VIII.  Breeding  of  Live  Stock. — The  principles  of  breeding ; 
heredity ;  atavism ;  correlation  ;  variation ;  fecundity  ;  in-breed- 
ing ;  cross-breeding ;  relative  influence  of  parents ;  sex ;  pedigree ; 
form ;  selection ;  the  breeding,  care,  and  management  of  the  horse, 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  i)oultry.  Fall  tertn,  Senior  year ; 
S  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

IX.  History  of  Agi'iculture. — Agriculture  iji  relation  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  fisher  and  hunter-folk ;  nomads ;  tillers  of  the  soil ;  devel- 
opment of  tillage  ;  history  of  the  plow  ;  crop  rotation ;  irrigation ; 
fertilization  ;  general  and  special  farming ;  agricultural  education  ; 
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agricaltnral  experimentation ;  evolution  of  farming  implements ; 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  to-day.  Fall  term,  Senior  year  ;  2  exer- 
6m per  week.    Elective  hy  special  arrangement. 

X.  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. — Principles  of  rational  feeding ; 
animal  body,  composition,  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  excrementation  ;  feeding-stuffs,  comi>osition  and  digestibility  ; 
nutrients ;  feeding-standards ;  formulating  rations ;  selection  of 
feeding-stuffs ;  prepai'ation  of  food  ;  methods  of  feeding ;  utility  of 
shelter ;  special  feeding  of  horse,  cow,  sheep,  swine,  and  jioultry. 
irf/i/er  tertny  Senior  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.     Elective. 

XL  Dairy  Husbandry. — Breeds  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  ; 
barns  and  dairy  buildings;  milk  production,  com]iosition ;  man- 
agement, aeration,  pasteurization,  sterilization,  testing,  tran8i>orta- 
tion,  and  mai'keting ;  creaming ;  butter-making ;  cheese-making ; 
milk-preservation,  condensed  milk,  milk-sugar,  etc.,  milk  prepara- 
tion for  infants  and  invalids;  dairy  l)acteriology.  Winter  term. 
Senior  year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

Xn.  Poultr\'  Raising. — Domestic  fowls — kinds,  breeds,  selec- 
tion, and  breeding;  buildings — location  and  aiTangement,  con- 
struction and  furnishing,  ventilation,  yards  and  i)arks ;  foods  and 
feeding,  care  and  management,  production  of  eggs  and  flesh,  fat- 
tening; dressing  and  marketing ;  incubation,  natural  and  artificial ; 
rearing ;  diseases  and  enemies ;  caponizing ;  records  and  accounts ; 
special  management  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons.  117;?- 
^  Unn,  Senior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

XrH.  Agricultural  Economics. — The  mutual  relations  of  agri- 
<^tnre  and  the  body  politic ;  the  position  of  agriculture ;  inde- 
pendence of  agriculture  ;  State  intervention ;  legislation  ;  tariff ; 
"^unties ;  taxation ;  insurance  ;  credit ;  rewards  ;  census ;  moral 
^d  social  aspects  of  agriculture  ;  division  and  distri])ution  of 
farms ;  size  of  farms ;  extensive  and  intensive  farming ;  ownership 
^'  land ;  inheritance ;  nationalization  of  land ;  government  lands ; 
<^oloni2ation ;  agricultural  laborers,  machinery,  experimentation  ; 
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education ;  association ;  cooperation ;  press ;  agricultnral  improve- 
ment ;  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  land ;  diversification  of  pro- 
ducts. Winter  terrriy  Senior  year ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Elective 
by  special  arrangertieni  for  stiu/ents  w/io  have  taken  Agricidture  IX, 

XIV.  Agricultural  Literature. — An  opportunity  to  read  and 
study  in  any  special  line  of  agriculture  for  which  the  student  is 
prepared.  Examination  and  consideration  of  the  reports  and 
bulletins  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Winter  tenn^ 
Senior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective  hy  special  arrangeraent. 

XV.  Farm  Management. — Introduction  and  definitions ;  farm- 
ing requisites;  farm  production  and  market  relations;  capital — 
permanent,  floating,  and  perishable — distribution  in  land,  buildings, 
apparatus,  live  stock,  and  supplies ;  labor  and  power ;  machinery ; 
kind  of  farming ;  size  of  farm ;  system  of  farming ;  ownership  or 
rental  of  farm ;  maintenance  and  management ;  returns  and  re- 
sults ;  inventory,  and  balancing  of  accounts.  Spring  term,  Seiiior 
year  ;  5  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

XVI.  Farm  Accounts  and  Records. — The  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  book-keeping  in  their  application  to  the  keeping  of  farm 
accounts ;  diary ;  note-book ;  calendai* ;  records  and  accounts  of 
special  departments,  crops,  fields,  and  animals ;  calculations ;  esti- 
mates, and  validations ;  inventories.  Spring  temiy  Senior  year ; 
1  exercise  per  week.    Elective, 

XVII.  Farm  Law. — The  legal  rights  and  liabilities  of  farmers ; 
purchase  and  sale  of  farm,  forms  of  deeds ;  rental  of  farm,  terms 
of  lease  ;  l)oundarie8  and  fences  ;  overhanging  trees ;  water  rights 
and  drainage  ;  ways  over  the  farm  ;  rights  in  the  highway ;  road- 
sides ;  live  stock ;  dogs ;  game  ;  trespass ;  theft ;  fires ;  insurance ; 
employing  laborers ;  liability  of  employer  and  employed ;  con- 
tracts ;  mortgages ;  notes  ;  taxes ;  exchange,  sale,  and  purchase ; 
contagious  diseases  of  live  stock  and  crops.  Spring  term,  Senior 
year  ;  1  ea^ercise  per  week.    Elective  hy  special  arrangement, 

XVIII.  Apiculture. — A  study  of  the  habits,  care,  breeding, 
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and  management  of  the  honey-bee,  with  practical  work  in  the 
apiary.  Spring  term^  Senior  year;  1  exercise  j?er  week,  Electice 
hy  special  arrangement, 

XIX.  Agricultural  Debate. — Discussion  in  the  form  of  regular 
parliamentary  debates  upon  leading  agricultural  questions.  Spring 
terrnj  Senior  year  ;  1  exercise  per  week.     Elective. 

XX.  Agricultural  Experimentation. — A  study  of  the  objects, 
principles,  and  methods  of  agricultural  experimentation.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  practical  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
experiment  station  to  those  students  who  an-ange  to  continue 
this  work  through  the  experimental  season.  Spring  tervi,  Senirrr 
yeiir  ;  2  ex^rci^es  per  week.    Elective  hy  special  anuingement, 

HORTICULTURE. 

< 

I.  Principles  of  Horticulture. — A  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  horticultural  operations  in  orchard,  garden, 
and  greenhouse.  Fall  tenn,  Junior  year;  2  recitations  and  1 
luloratm-y  pei^iod  per  week.    Required  of  Agricultural  students, 

n.  Pomology. — Lectures  and  supplementary'  reading.  De- 
signed to  give  practical  instruction  in  fruit  growing.  Winfer  tenn  ; 
^  ^ercises  per  week.    Elective. 

ni.  Vegetable  Gardening. — Methods  of  growing  garden  vege- 
tables in  the  open  ground  and  under  glass.  Winter  term  ;  3  ej:*- 
^d^s  per  week.    Elective, 

rV.  Landscape  Gardening. — The  principles  underlying  land- 
scape gardening  as  a  fine  art,  with  discussion  of  the  ornamentation 
of  home-grounds,  school-grounds,  cemeteries,  i)arks,  highways, 
^d  other  public  grounds.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading. 
^^  tenn  ;  S  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

V.  Forestry. — General  importance  of  forests,  their  influence  on 
climate  and  water  supply,  methods  of  regeneration,  and  systems 
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of  forest  management.     Lectures   and  supplementary  reading. 
Spring  term  ;  S  exercises  pei*  week.    Elective, 

VI.  Plant  Breeding. — ^A  discussion  of  the  development  of 
plants  under  culture,  with  especial  reference  to  problems  of  he- 
redity, environment,  variation,  selection,  and  evolution.  Lectures 
and  sui)plementary  reading.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  I  in  botany.    Fall  tenn  ;  2  exercises  per  week*    Elective. 

VII.  Horticultural  Literature. — A  seminary  course  designed  to 
give  familiarity  with  horticultural  writings,  ancient  and  modem. 
By  arrangeinenL*    Elective, 

VIII.  Original  Investigation. — For  advanced  students  only. 
By  arrangement.    Elective, 

ENGLISH. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  ;  comjiosition ;  study  of  col- 
lege i)reparatory  English.  Fall  term,  first  year  ;  6  exercises  per 
week  ;  Winter  and  Spring  terms ,  6  exercises  per  week  ;  throughmit 
the  second  year,  S  exercises  per  iveek.  Required^  of  all  students  in 
the  Preparatory  department 

II.  Rhetoric. — Text-book  study  and  practical  application  of 
rhetorical  principles  in  themes  and  exercises.  Throughout  the 
Freshman  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree, 

III.  Critical  study  of  certain  i)ro8e  masteri)ieces,  with  essays 
and  various  short  papers.  Throughout  the  Sophomore  year  ;  2  ex- 
ercises per  week,    Rtiquired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

IV.  General  English  literature. — Topical  study.  Essays  and 
collateral  reading  required.  Throughout  the  Junioi'  year  ;  2  exer- 
cises per  week.    Required  of  all  camlidates  for  a  degree, 

V.  Special  English  Literature. — Study  of  special  periods  and 

*  Courses  VI  and  VII  may  be  combined  to  make  a  three-hour  course. 
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authors.     Throughout  the  year;  S  exercises  per  \ceek.     Elective; 
open  to  students  who  huve  taken  courses  1-IV  or  their  equioalent 

VI.  Special  Work  in  Themes.  Throughout  the  year,  Elec- 
tive  ;  open  to  sttide?its  tvho  Jiave  taken  courses  I-l  V  or  their  equiva- 
Ufit. 

GERA\AN. 

I.  Elementary"  Course.  —  Grammar,  dictation,  conversation, 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Tall  and  }Mnter  tenn,  Tresh- 
man  year;  5  exercises  per  week  :  Spring  tenn  ;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  French, 

n.  Beading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversation. 
Fall  term,  Sophomore  year  ;  3  e^rercises  per  week.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  course  I  or  its  equivalent,  and  required  of  all  candi- 
dates far  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  French, 

ni.    German  Classics. —  Winter  aiul  Spring  terms  ;  3  exercises 

per  week.    Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II  or  their 

etjuivalentj  and  re^juired  of  all  candidateH  for  a  degree  w/to  do  7iot 
offer  French, 

IV.  Goethe's  Meisterwerke  (Bernhardt). — Fall  term;  3  exer- 
^^m per  week.  Elective;  open  to  those  ivho  have  taken  courses  I- 
III  or  their  equivalent, 

V.  Study  of  Schiller  or  Heine. —  Winter  term  ;  3  exercises  per 
^f^^ek.  Elective;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-Ifl  or  their 
^^fiivalent. 

VI.  Study  of  Freytag. — Spr^ing  term ;  3  exercises  2>er  week, 

TAective  ;  open  to  those  %chx)  have  taken  courses  Till  or  their  equiva- 
lent 

VH.  Scientific  German. — Special  work  assigned  by  diflerent 
Professors.  Elective ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-III 
^  their  equivalent. 
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FRENCH. 

I.  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar,  dictation,  conversation, 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Fall  mid  Winter  temis,  Fresh- 
vian  year  ;  5  exercises  jyer  week  :  Sprittg  tenn,  S  exercises  per  week. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen  not  takiyig  German  or  Latin  and  ?io( 
offei'i.ng  French  for  admission, 

II.  Heading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversation. — 
Throughout  the  Sophomore  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.  liequirttl 
of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  Gorman, 

III.  French  ClassicR. — Thronghoxd  the  year ;  S  exercises  per 
week.    Elective  ;  ojyen  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II, 

IV.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Fall  term  ;  S  exercises 
per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II 
or  their  equivalent, 

V.  Study  of  Victor  Hugo. —  Winter  term,;  8  exercises  per  week. 
Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II  or  their 
equivalent, 

VI.  Scientific  French. — Special  work  assigned  by  different  pro- 
fessors. Elective;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II 
or  their  equivalent, 

SPANISH. 

I.  Elementary^  Course. — Grammar,  dictation,  conversation,  let- 
ter-writing, commercial  forms,  reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry. 
Throughout  the  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.     Elective, 

II.  Advanced  Course. — Continuation  of  course  I.  Reading  of 
more  difficult  texts.  Throughout  the  year  ;  -J  exercises  per  week. 
Elective. 

LATIN. 

I.  Elementiiry  Course. — Grammar,  composition,  easy  reading 
Throughout  the  year  ;  5  ever  vises  per  week,  liequired  of  students 
in  the  Preparatory  dej)arttnent. 
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n.  Selections  from  various  Latin  authors,  or  Ctesar. —  Through- 
out  the  year  ;  S  exercises  j}er  week.    Elective, 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

I.  General  History. — Throughout  the  year;  3  exercises }yer  iceek, 
Iteqnired  of  all  stadents  in  the  l^eparatory  department. 

II.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
Based  on  "  Epochs  of  American  History." — Lectures,  recitations, 
readings,  and  reports.  Thro^ighoiit  the  year;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Elective  for  /Sophcmiores  and  Juniors. 

in.  English  History. — This  subject  fonns  a  ]>aiii  of  the  re- 
quired work  in  Junior  English.     (See  English  IV.) 

IV.  Modem  European  History  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution. —  Throughout  the  year;  3  eu^ercises  per  week. 
Eledive  for  Juniors  a  fid  Se?iiors. 

V.  Science  of  Government. — Town,  city,  countr>%  state,  and 
I'nited  States.  Their  origin,  development,  and  practices.  Critical 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  reports.  F'all  term;  3  exercises  per  week.  liequired 
'{t  dl  candidates  f<fr  a  degree. 

^X  Political  Economy. — General  i)riiiciides.  Based  on  Walker's 
Advanced  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  readings, 
assays.  Consideration  of  present  day  problems.  Winter  and 
Spriny  te7*7nSf  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.  liequired  of  all 
^^indhlates  for  a  degree. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I-  Arithmetic. — Mensuration,  the  metric  system,  cube  root, 
^^are  root,  proportion,  and  general  review.  Preparatory  depart - 
meat  J  Fall  term,  first  year  ;  5  exercises  per  week. 

n.   Algebra  (Hall  and  Knight). — The  fundamental  operations. 
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addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  of  algebraic  quan- 
tities ;  factoring  and  its  applications ;  the  solution  of  simple  equa 
tions  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  involution ;  evolution 
the  theory  of  exponents;  the  solution  of  radical  and  quadratic 
equations ;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  ;  the  binomia 
theorem.  Preparatory  departmen t;  ^]ln ter  and  Sj) rin^  iermSy  fi rs 
year;  5  exercises  per  week;  J/,  exercises  per  week  ihroughoui  th 
second  year. 

III.  Plane  Geometry  (Phillips  and  Fisher).— Rectilinear  fig 
ures ;  the  circle ;  measurements  of  angles ;  the  theory  of  propor 
tion ;  similar  figures ;  regular  polygons ;  areas  of  polygons ;  th< 
measurement  of  the  circle  ;  original  demonstrations.  Preparator\ 
department;  second  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week, 

IV.  College  Algebra  (Taylor). — The  theory  of  limits;  differ 
entiation ;  development  of  functions  in  series ;  permutations  anc 
combinations;  determinants.  Fall  term.  Freshman  year ;  ^  exer- 
cises per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

V.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Wentworth). — The  derivation  of  the 
fundamental  fonnulas ;  logarithms ;  the  solution  of  right  and  ob- 
lique triangles;  practical  problems.  Winter  tenn,  Freshrnati 
year;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  c 
degree. 

VI.  Solid  Geometry  (Phillips  and  Fisher). — Lines  and  planet 
in  space ;  diedral  angles ;  i)olyliedral  angles  ;  polyhedrons ;  th< 
cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere ;  measurement  of  the  cylinder,  cone 
and  sphere ;  numerical  examples  and  original  demonstrations 
Spring  term,  Freshman  year  ;  8  exercises  per  week.  Required  q 
all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

VII.  Analytical  Geometry  (Loney). — Coordinate  systems;  th< 
point ;  the  line ;  relation  between  different  coordinate  systems 
the  equation  of  the  first  degi'ee,  the  straight  line  ;  the  equation  o 
the  second  degree,  the  conic  sections;  higher  plane  curvet 
Throughout  the  Sophomore  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.    Requires 
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of  students  in  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 
Elective  far  other  students. 

VIII.  Calculus  (Osborne). — The  differentiation  of  algebraic, 
trigonometric,  logaritlunic,  exponential,  and  anti-trig-onometric 
functions.  Integration  of  fundamental  forms ;  definite  integrals ; 
applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics;  successive  differentia- 
tion ;  successive  integration  with  applications ;  evaluation  of  in- 
determinate forms ;  the  development  of  functions  in  series ;  max- 
ima and  minima ;  change  of  the  independent  variable ;  integration 
of  rational  fractions ;  integration  by  rationalization ;  integration 
by  parts  and  by  series;  curve  tracing.  Throughout  the  Junior 
year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Mechani- 
cd  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.  Elective  for  other  stu- 
dents. 

IX.  Differential  Equations. — First  half  the  Senior  year  ;  3  ex- 
ercises per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing course.    Elective  for  other  students  who  have  completed  course 

riL 

X.  Analytical  Mechanics. — Second  half  the  Senior  year  ;  3  ex- 
ercises per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Electrical  Engineering 
course.  Elective  for  other  students  who  have  completed  course 
VIIL 

XL  Courses  in  synthetic  geometry,  projective  geometry,  the- 
ory of  equations,  modem  analytical  geometry,  theory  of  functions, 
Diay  be  arranged  for  by  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  dei^art- 
ment. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

I.  Plane  Surveying  (Raymond). — Elementary  course,  field  work, 
recitation,  and  plotting.  Use  of  compass,  transit,  and  levels ;  ad- 
jnstment  of  instruments.  Fall  term,  Sophomore  year  ;  1  exercise 
P^T  week  of  classroom  work,  2  exercises  of  three  hours  each  of  field 
^ork  per  week.  Required  of  Agricultural  students.  Elective, 
f^  Chemical  students. 
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n.  Land  drainage.  (See  Agriculture  III.)  Required  of  Agri- 
cuUxiral  students. 

III.  Ci\'il  Engineering. — ^Land,  topographic,  and  stadia,  sur- 
veying ;  the  study  of  the  use  of  engineer's  tables.  Spring  term, 
Sopliomore  year  ;  Jf.  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  Agricultural 
students. 

IV.  Boad  construction  and  Leveling  (Spalding). — Location 
and  construction  of  roads ;  mechanical  structures ;  earth,  gravel, 
broken  stone,  paved  and  macadam  roads.  Fall  tenn ;  Jumor 
year;  3  exercises  of  text-book  work  and  1  exercise  of  three  hours  of 
field  work  per  week.    Elective;  open  to  Agricultural  stude?its. 

MECHANICS. 

I.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elementary  princii>les,  use  of  tools, 
inking  in,  geometrical  drawing.  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Fresh- 
men year  ;  2  periods  of  two  hours  each  j^er  week.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  ajid  Electrical  Engineering. 

II.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Screw  threads,  bolts  and  nuts,  shade 
lines,  line  shading.  Winter  term,  Sophomore  year;  3  periods  of 
two  hours  each  jjer  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Median  ical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

III.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Descriptive  geometrj'.  Sj^ring 
term,  Sophomore  year  ;  3  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  Re- 
quired for  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

IV.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Machine  details  and  parts,  tracing, 
blue  i^rinting.  Fall  term,  Junior  year  ;  3 periods  of  two  hours  each 
per  week.  Required  for  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

V.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  machine  design.  Winter 
term.  Junior  year ;  3  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  Re- 
quired for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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\1.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Practical  machine  design.  Fall 
iermy  Senior  year;  2 periods  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required 
for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Vn.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  topographical  draw- 
ing as  introductory  to  land  surveying.  Winter  term,  Sophomore 
year;  1  period  of  2  hours  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in 
Agricidture. 

VIII.  Wood-working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work,  and  carpen- 
tering. Winter  terniy  Freshman  year;  2  exercises  of  8  hours 
each  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Meclianical  and  Electri-^ 
cd  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

IX.  Wood-working.  —  Wood-turning  and  pattern-making. 
Spring  tertn.  Freshman  year;  3  exercises  of  3  hours  each  per 
week.  Required  for  o  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

X.  Shopwork. — Foundry  practice,  principles  of  moulding  and 
castmg.  Fall  term,  Sophomore  year  ;  2  exercises  of  2  hours  each 
per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XI.  Shopwork. — Forging,  drawing,  bending,  welding,  and 
tool  dressing.  Fall  term.  Junior  year ;  2  exercises  of  3  hours 
each  per  week.     Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering . 

XII.  Shopwork. — Forging.  Short  course.  Spring  term, 
^Teahman  year;  1  exercise  of  3  hours  per  week.  Required  for 
a  degree  in  Agriculture. 

Xm.  Machine-shop  Practice.  —  Winter  and  Spring  terms, 
Junior  year;  2  exercises  of  3  hours  each  per  week.  Required  for 
^degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

XIV.  Wood-carving. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  geometrical  mo- 
^^'es,  diaper  patterns,  incised  carving,  flat  and  curved  surface 
^^^^ving,  historic  ornament,  low  relief,  and  high  relief.  Elective 
^^  (he  Preparatory  department  and  the  College  ;  1  exercise  of  3 
flours  per  week. 
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XV.  Steam  Boilers. — Tyj^es,  construction,  strength,  uses,  and 
management.  Fall  term^  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Re- 
quired  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering^ 

XYI.    Thermodynamics. — As  directly  applied  to  the  steam  tn- 

gine.  Simple  and  compound  engines.  Winter  term^  Junior  jfMfi. 
4  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Bhnffi^ 
neering,  ^ 


XVII.    Steam    Engineering. — Valve    gears,   regolatora, 
densers,  power  plants,  tests.    Spring  term,  Junior  year;  8 
cises  per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  m  Mechanical  and  JBflffQ^ 
trical  Engineering, 

XV  ill.  Strength  of  Materials.  —Wood,  iron,  steel,  alioyB,  bridk* 
stone,  and  cements.  Spring  terniy  Junior  year;  S  exercises  €mdl 
laboratory  exercise  of  2  hours  each  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

XIX.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. — ^Bodies  at  rest  and 
in  motion,  friction  of  rest  and  motion,  energy,  work,  and  power. 
Fall  term,  Senior  year;  4  exercises  per  week.  Required  far  a  de- 
gree in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XX.  Graphic  Statics  of  Structures  and  Machines. — Winter 
term.  Senior  year;  4  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XXI.  Hydraulics. — Flow  of  water  through  pipes,  orifioes, 
and  sewers.  Measurement  of  flow  of  rivers  and  streams.  Water 
power  and  water  supply.  Spririg  term.  Senior  year;  4  exercises 
per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

XXII.  Engineering  Laboratory. — Physical  tests  of  materiab 
used  in  industries,  and  in  construction.  Tests  of  machines  and  ajH 
paratus.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  2  lectures  and  1  laboratory 
exercise  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 


\  O  o  ^^ 
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XXin.    Mill  ConBtniction. — Lectures  upon  the  structural  de- 

yelopment  and  design  of  shops  and  mills.    Fall  terrriy  Senior  year; 

S  exercises  per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

XXIV.  Metallurgy.— Cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  alloys.  Winter  terniy  Senior  year;  3  exercises 
per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 

XXV.  Textile  Machinery. — Lectures  upon  types  of  machinery 
and  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Spring  ierm^  Senior  year;  S  eocercises  per  week.  Required  for  a 
degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XoTE.— Students  may  elect  studies  in  other  courses,  if  fully  prepared 
and  time  allows. 

DRAWING  AND  MODELING. 

I.  Freehand  Drawing. — Drawing  in  charcoal  from  objects. 
Memory  sketches  required.  Fall  term,  Freshman  year;  1  exer- 
cise of  2  hours  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

n.  Drawing  in  Charcoal  from  Still  Life  and  the  Cast. — Spring 
term,  Freshman  year;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  per  week.  Elective; 
open  to  students  in  Chemical  and  Biological  courses, 

m.  Drawing  in  Charcoal  from  Still  Life  and  the  Cast. — Fall 
term.  Sophomore  year;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  per  week.  Elective; 
open  to  students  in  the  Biological  course  ivho  have  taken  course  L 
Spring  term.  Sophomore  year;  open  to  students  in  Biological 
course. 

IV.  Modeling. — Fall  term.  Sophomore  year;  3  exercises  of  2 
hours  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  in  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical courses. 
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STENOGItAPHY. 

I  Elementary  Course.— Instruction  in  principles;  dictation. 
Throughovi  the  year;  4  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

n.  Advanced  Course. — ^Dictation,  including  the  following: 
business  letters,  legal  documents,  terms  used,  deeds,  wills,  mort- 
gages, contracts,  declarations,  etc.;  hints  useful  in  office  work; 
general  dictation.  Throughout  the  year;  S  periods  per  iveek. 
Elective. 


THE  PREPARATORY   DEPARTMENT 


OF  THE 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


students  in  the  Preparatory  Department  are  placed  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing classes,  according  to  their  attainments. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  from  the  countrjf  schools  for 
the  college  courses, 

FALL  TERM. 

First  Year  Preparatory.  Second  Year  Preparatory. 

Advanced  Arithmetic 5  j  Algebra 4 

English 6  |  Geometry 3 

General  History 3  |  English 3 

Physiography 2  I  Latin 5 

WINTER  TERM. 

Algebra 5  !  Algebra 4 

English 5  (leometry 3 

General  History 3  English 3 

Physics 3'  I  Lathi 5 

SPRING  TERM. 

Algebra 5  xVlgebra 4 

English T)  Geometry 3 

General  History 3  English 3 

Physics 3  J^atin 5 

Students  able  to  take  afternoon  work  may  elect  one  of  the  followuig  sulx- 
jects:  carpentering,  freehand  drawing,  wood-carving,  practical  agriculture, 
stenography  and  typewriting. 

Students  desiring  special  work  in  Agriculture  or  ^lechanics,  who  are 
not  prepared  to  enter  the  regular  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  may  com- 
bine with  work  in  the  preparatory  department  such  courses  in  Agriculture 
and  Mechanics  as  may  fit  their  especial  needs.  The  successful  completion 
of  such  a  special  course  will  lead  to  a  certhicati*  coverhig  the  work  com- 
pleted. 
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SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  its  classes  the  col- 
lege will  undertake  to  conduct  correspondence  courses,  suited 
to  the  individual,  in  lines  of  study  connected  with  the  fann  or 
farm  home,  outlining  a  course  of  reading,  supervising  the  work 
done,  and  rendering  such  assistance  as  is  possible.  There  is  no 
charge  for  tuition,  the  only  expense  to  the  student  being  that  of 
books  and  postage.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  52  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y.,  whereby  books  can  be 
obtained  at  reduced  rates  by  members  of  the  school.  Further  in- 
formation and  enrollment  cards  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

Address,  School  of  Correspondence, 

Ehode  Island  College, 

Kingston,  E.  I. 


THE  NATURE  GUARD. 


The  Nature  Guard  is  an  organization  of  young  people  formed 
for  the  i3urpose  of  awakening  in  its  members  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  things  of  out-door  life.  Its  primal  object  is  to  stimulate  ob- 
servation and  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  coyly  hidden  secrets  of 
nature,  while  underneath  and  behind  it  all  is  the  desire  to  instil  a 
love  of  nature  and  country  life. 

The  movement  began  in  October,  1899,  and  the  following  bands 
had  been  enrolled  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  winter  term  of 
1900. 
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Namber  of 
Name  of  Band.  Members. 

Agassiz  Band,  Woonsocket,  K.  I 18 

Altus  Band,  Altus,  Pa 9 

Ar^s  Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  1 30 

Bright-Eyed  Band,  Westerly,  K.  1 33 

Buckfield  Nature  Band,  Buckfield,  Me 28 

Clover-Leaf  Band,  Exeter,  R.  1 9 

aover-Leaf  Band,  Mansfield,  Pa 20 

Daisy  Band,  Plienix,  R.  1 27^ 

Daisy  Band,  Providence,  R.  1 29 

Forest  Band,  Westerly,  R.  I  35 

Laurel  Lake  Band,  Kingston,  R.  1 20 

Look  About  Tou  Club,  Providence,  R.  1 44 

Look  Out  Band,  Tiverton,  R.  1 15 

Mary  Dickerson  Band,  Providence,  R.  I   29 

Mtt>^ower  Band,  Madison,  Conn 13 

Mother  Nature's  Students,  Westerly,  R.  1 26 

Nature  Observers,  Providence,  R.  1 31 

Sylvan  Band,  Sylvania,  Pa 21 

AVashington  Band,  North  Scituate,  R.  I 6 

^Vaterton  Band,  Providence,  R.  1 18 

^Vide  Awake  Band,  Phenix,  R.  1 15 

^Vide  Awake  Band,  Yantic,  Conn 10 

^^oodland  Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  1 25 

Young  Observers  of  Nature,  Providence,  R.  1 35 

For  further  information,  address 

The  Nature  Guard, 

Rhode  Island  College, 

Kingston,  R.  I. 
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MILITARY  ORGANIZATION. 


COMPANY  A. 

R.  N.  Son^,  Captain. 

C.  N.  Wheeler . .  .First  Lieutenant. 

J.  R.  Eldred Second  Lieutenant. 

H.  M.  Brightman Third  Lieutenant. 

A.  A.  Denico Sergeant. 

C.  S.  Burgess Sergeant. 

H.  D.  Smith  Sergeant. 

L.  G.  K.  Clarner,  Jr Sergeant. 

J.  WiLBY Sergeant. 

B.  J.  Cornell Corporal. 

A.  L.  Reynolds Corporal. 

O.  N.  Ferry  Corporal. 

R.  W.  Pitkin Corx)oral. 

A.  E.  MuNRO Battalion  Adjutant  (Capl 

L.  Clarke Bugler. 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Youn  j  Men's  Christian  Association. 

W.  M.  HoxsiE President. 

H.  D.  Smith Vice-President. 

D  TT.  T»  I  Cor.  Secretary. 

K.  W .  Pitkin  { 

{  Rec.  Secretary. 
L.  G.  K.  Clarner,  Jr Treasurer. 


Youn  j  Wonun's  Christian  Union. 

R  D.  TycKER President. 

E-  S.  Rodman Vice-President. 

E.  E.  Da\ixey Secretary. 

^'  A.  Cooke Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


H.  E.  B.  Case,  President. 
George  A.  Rodman,  Secretary,  J.  F.  Knowxes,  Treasurer, 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  King^ston,  R.  I. 
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STUDENTS. 


« 


(( 


Post  Graduates. 

Arnold,  Sarali  Estelle "Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Cargill,  Edna  Maria Abott  Run, 

Flagg,  Martlia  Rebecca .Kingston, 

George,  Lillian  Mabelle Amesbury,  Mass. 

Greenman,  Adelaide  Maria Kingston,  R.  I. 

Graduates  of  1899. 

Boswortli,  Alfred  Willson,  Sci Boston,  Mass. 

Brooks,  Ralph  Ordway,  Sci Somerville, 

George,  Lillian  Mabelle,  Sci Amesbury, 

Harvey,  Mildred  Wayne,  Sci Allenton,  R.  I. 

Kenyon,  Blydon  Ellery,  Agr Wood  River  June, 

Knowles,  Carroll,  Mech Kingston, 

Knowles,  Harrj%  Sci Point  Judith, 

Ladd,  Merrill  Augustus,  Mech Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Morrison,  Clifford  Brewster,  Sci Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Owen,  William  Frazier,  Mech Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 

Payne,  Ebenezer,  Sci Lyons  Farms,  N.  J. 

Phillips,  Walter  Clark,  Mech Lafayette,  R.  I. 

Reynolds,  Robert  S^jink,  Mech Wickford, 

Rice,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  Sci Wickford, 

Sherman,  Abbie  Gertrude,  Sci Kingston,  " 

Sherman,  George  Albert,  Mech West  Kingston, 

Thompson,  Sally  Rodman,  Sci Wakefield, 
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Seniors. 
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Brightman,  Henry  Maxon,  Sci Westerly,  R.  I, 

Cross,  Charles  Clark,  Mech Narragansett  Pier,     " 

Cross,  Morton  Bobinson,  Sci Wakefield, 

Eldred,  John  Raleigh,  Mech Kingston, 

Fison,  Gertrude  Sarah,  Sci Peace  Dale, 

Fry,  John  Joseph,  Sci East  Greenwich, 

Goddard,  Edith,  Sci Brockton,  Mass. 

Kenyon,  Amos  Langworthy,  Agr Wood  River  June,  R.  I. 

Munro,  Arthur  Earle Quonochontaug, 

Soule,  Ralph  Nelson East  Greenwich, 

Steere,  Anthony  Enoch,  Mech Chepachet, 

Stillman,  Lenora  Estelle,  Sci Kenyon, 

Tucker,  Bertha  Douglass,  Sci Swansea  Centre,     Mass. 

Wheeler,  Charles  Noyes,  Sci Shannock,  R.  I. 

Wilson,  Joseph  Robert,  Mech Allen  ton,  " 

Juniors. 

Griggs,  Nellie  Albertine,  Sci Shannock,  R.  I. 

Burgess,  Charles  Stuart,  Mech Providence, 

Clarner,  Louis  George  Karl,  Jr.,  Sci Pawtucket, 

I^awley,  Edna  Ethel,  Sci Kenyon, 

Dawley,  William  James,  Agr Kenyon, 

I^euico,  Arthur  Albertus,  Sci Narragansett  Pier, 

James,  Ruth  Hortense,  Sci Kenyon, 

Beuter,  Louis  John,  Mech Westerly, 

Sherman,  Arthur  Almy,  Mech Portsmouth, 

Sherman,  Anna  Brown,  Sci Kingston, 

Sherman,  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Sci West  Kingston, 

Smith,  Howard  Dexter,  Sci North  Seituate, 

Steere,  Roena  Hoxsie,  Sci Providence, 

^ells,  Emily  Potter,  Sci Kingston, 

Wflby,  John,  Sci Kingston, 
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SopKomores. 

Brayton,  Bertha  May,  Biol Fiskeville,  R.  I. 

Clarke,  Latham,  Biol "West  Kingston,  " 

Ferry,  Oliver  Needham,  Mech Palmer,  Mass. 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin,  Mech Point  Judith,  R.  I. 

Pitkin,  Robert  William,  Mech Providence,  '' 

Reynolds,  Arthur  Leone,  EL  Eng Athol,  Mass. 

Freshmen. 

Barber,  Kate  Grace Carolina,  R.  I. 

Bell,  Louis  Frederick,  Jr       Wakefield, 

Brennan,  Thomas Peacedale, 

Church,  Albert  Sumner Narragansett  Pier, 

Clamer,  John  Adam  Pawtucket, 

Cooke,  Laura  Marion Narragansett  Pier, 

Crandall,  Daniel  Alva Canonchet, 

Crandall,  Elverton  Jewett Adamsville, 

Cross,  Frederick  Lawrence Narragansett  Pier, 

Cross,  John  Gaixliner Narragansett  Pier, 

Daniels,  Robert  Keeney  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Duffy,  John  Edward Riverpoint,  R.  I. 

Goddard,  Warren,  Jr Brockton,  Mass. 

Hoxsie,  Fred  Clifford WoodviUe,  R.  L 

Hoxsie,  Willard  Munroe Quonochontaug,         " 

Keefer,  Edith  L Oceanus,  N.  Y. 

Kent,  Raymond  WaiTen Woonsocket,  R.  L 

Loomis,  William Glastonbury,  Conn. 

MacKnight,  Robert  Bruce Adams^dlle,  R.  L 

Peckham,  Arthur  Noyes Kingston, 

Quinn,  Mary  Louise Wakefield, 

Reynolds,  Walter  Florus Brockton,  Mass. 

Rice,  George  Henrj'^ Wickford,  R.  L 

Rodman,  Edith  Stoughtenburg Kingston,  " 
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Teffl,  Ernest  Allen Hope  Valley,  K.  I. 

Wheeler,  Everett  Eugrene .Shannock,  " 

White,  Mabelle  Frances Amesbury ,  Mass. 

Whitmore,  Charles  Ely Holyoke,  " 

Wood,  John  Amos Hope  Valley,  K.  I. 

Preparatory  DefMuimcnt 

Aloma,  Tiberio  Garcia Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 

Barber,  Ernest  Clark Shannock,  K.  I. 

Barber,  Frank  Oscar Mystic,  Conn. 

Briggs,  Myron  Watson .Kingston,  K.  I. 

Brown,  Cora West  Kingston, 

Brown,  Martha  Browning Kingston, 

Carpenter,  Hortense  Blakesley Kingston, 

Case,  Elizabeth  Marsan Wakefield, 

Champlin,  Sarah  Elizabeth Kingston, 

Clancy,  John Mystic,  Conn. 

Clark,  BoUin  Grover Narragjinsett  Pier,  K.  I. 

Conway,  William  Josepli Narragansett  Pier.     " 

Morgan,  Joseph Narragansett  Pier,     " 

I^,  Caleb  Belcher Kingston, 

Gardiner,  Leigh  Orrin Peace  Dale, 

Grinnell,  Creorge  Francis Narragansett  Pier, 

Harrall,  Nellie  Armstrong Wakefield, 

Boxsie,  Katliarine  Mertie Woodville, 

Jillson,  Laura  Agatha Woonsocket, 

jIacDonald,  James  Merton Wood  River  June, 

McCarthy,  Charles  Henry Central  Falls, 

Murray,  James  Lee Narragansett  Pier, 

Pascoe,  Milton  Cooper Narragansett  Pier, 

Pearae,  George  Merton Wakefield, 

Priday,  Edward  Thomas Peace  Dale, 

Bedfem,John  Lester Woonsocket, 

Siajon,  Neva  Maude. .,..,,,......,,.,, , Wickford, 
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Thompson,  Leroy  Eldred Narragansett  Pier,   K.  I. 

Tillingliast,  Emma Slocumville, 

Wells,  Thomas  Perry Kmgston, 

Wright,  Lola  Rodman   Wakefield, 

Specials. 

Andrews,  Carlton  Garfield Potter  Hill,  K.  I. 

Cargill,  James  Edward .Abbott  Run, 

Chace,  Emery  Perkins Warren, 

Clarke,  Isabelle  Nye ...    Usquepaugh, 

Cornell,  Bailey  Jordan Croton-on -Hudson,  N.Y, 

Emmet,  James  R Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Knowles,  Leroy  Weston Point  Judith, 

Maxson,  Ralph  Nelson Westerly, 

Morton,  John  Garfield New  York,  N.  Y. 

Parkhurst,  Elizabeth  May ...  .  Wickford,  R.  I. 

Sherman,  Robert  Joseph ...  Usquepaugh, 

Stillman,  Fannie  Esther Kenyon, 

Wightman,  Levi  Eugene South  Scituate, 

Wilcox,  Charles  William   Kingston, 
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Specials  in  Wood-carvin  j. 

Aimstrong,  Mrs.  C.  H Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Brown,  Mary  J Kingston, 

Clark,  Mrs.  George  Shannock, 

Greenman,  Mrs.  A.  A Kingston,  R.  I, 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  D Peace  Dale,  " 

Kroener,  Mrs.  G.  W Wakefield, 

Palmer,  Mrs.  J.  W Wakefield, 

Sheiman,  Abbie  Gertrude Kingston, 

Specials  in  Poultry  School. 

Andrews,  Fred  Matthias Pompey,  N.  Y. 

Brayman,  Benjamin  Lewis .Wickford,  R.  I, 
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Coggeshall,  Dexter  Elton Everett,  Mass. 

Currens,  Robert  Clifford Kearney,  Neb. 

Domacher,  Sebastian  Jolin West  Sprinoffield,  Mass. 

Flagg,  Caleb  Belcher Kingston,  K.  I. 

Gifford,  Harold  Green Barrington,  " 

Harris,  William  Mar  chant West  Kingston,  " 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Leonie  Rose Newark,  N.  J. 

Hope,  Harry  Vincent Kingston,  R.  I. 

Jones,  Frank  Steward Chicago,  111. 

MarshaU,  John Fleming,  N.  ¥. 

Marshall,  Margaret  Elizabeth Slocumville,  R.  I. 

Munay,  Nelson  Shepard Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oatley,  Greorge  Nichols AUenton,  R.I. 

Partelow,  Earle  Dexter Wakefield,  " 

Soenke,  Carl  Herman Walcott,  la. 

Stackus,  Washington  Graham Southington,  Conn. 

Steams,  Ralph  Waldo Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Stonebum,  Frederick  H Morristown,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Thomas  House,  Jr Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thebaud,  Mathilde  M   New  York  City,       N.  Y. 

Tyler,  Frankling  Eugene  Greenville,  Me. 

Nature-Study  School. 

Aliny,  Laura  E Providence,  R.  I. 

AuU,  Jennie  E Providence, 

Babcock,  Hattie  S Westerly, 

Bannon,  Alma Central  Falls, 

Beckwith,  Minnettie  C Providence, 

Bennett,  Katherine  D  Westerly, 

Bigelow,  Edward  F Stamford,  Conn. 

Bowen,  Hannah  S Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown,  EDen  P Providence, 

Brown,  Emmie  D Providence, 

Brown,  Mary  1/ Providence, 
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Butler,  Marg-aret Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Case,  Alice  W Providence, 

Case,  William  C Gould, 

Chase,  Josephine  P .  Woonsocket, 

Collins,  Buth Westerly, 

Crane,  Annie Providence, 

Darling,  Minnie Pascoag, 

Da\'i8,  Charles  Abbott Providence, 

Dawley,  Jennie  A Westerly, 

Dufiy,  Susan  G   Providence, 

Emerson,  Mary  E Providence, 

Emmett,  DePledge .  .Peace  Dale, 

Farrell,  Elizabeth  J.  A Providence, 

Farrell,  Mary  A Providence, 

Fletcher,  Sara Providence, 

Gage,  Ellen  I Providence, 

Gale,  Alice  J Fall  Biver,  Mass. 

Greene,  Alice  J Providence,  B.  I. 

Grinnell,  Grace  E Liberty,  " 

Hamlin,  May  W     Willimantic,  Conn. 

Harris,  Mary  A Providence,  R.  I. 

Hawkins,  Avis  A Providence, 

Helme,  Bemon  E Kingston, 

Hickox,  Mrs.  Abbie  M Westerly, 

Hopkins,  Abbie  P Pawtucket, 

Houghton,  Florence  B Westerly, 

Hoxsie,  Sarah Quonochontaug, 

Kenyon,  Elizabeth, Point  Judith, 

Kenyon,  Florence  B Providence, 

Lamphear,  Gertrude Peace  Dale, 

Leland,  Cora  J  Westerly, 

Lyons,  Mary Peace  Dale, 

Mann,  A.  E Westerly, 

Martin,  Isabelle  F Providence, 

McCabe,  Mary  E Pawtucket, 
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lIcLoughlin,  Mary  E Central  Falls,  E.  I. 

JIcNiff,  Genevieve  8 Providence,  " 

Jletcalf ,  Lucy  A  Providence,  " 

iliett,  M.  Matilda Providence,  " 

Murjihy,  Theresa  M Providence,  " 

Payton,  Carrie Providence,  " 

Peckham,  Elizabeth  A South  Portsmouth,     " 

RandaU,  Ellen  P Westerly, 

Read,  Sarah  R Providence,  " 

Richards,  Annie  B Providence,  " 

Roche,  Minnie Westerly,  " 

Rose,  Alice  E Wakefield, 

Rose,  Mary  E Wakefield, 

Schaffer,  Elizabeth Providence,  " 

Scliolfield,  Bessie  M Providence,  " 

Scholfield,  Mrs.  S Providence,  " 

Sheldon,  Cora  L Peace  Dale,  " 

Shields,  Kate  C East  Providence,        " 

Smith,  Jean Westerly,  " 

Sullivan,  Clara  L Providence,  " 

Sweeney,  Ella  L Providence,  " 

Taft,  Eliza  R  W Providence, 

Tyler,  Harriet  E Westerly, 

^^nion,  Adelaide  W Providence,  " 

Vernon,  Anne  T Providence,  " 

Watson,  Adah  S 

^Tiitehead,  aar» 

^ilber,  Sarah  M Pascoag,  " 


Post  Graduates 5 

Graduates  of  1899 17 

Seniors • 15 

Juniors 15 

Sophomores 6 

Freshmen 29 
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Preparatory  Department  31 

Specials 14 

Specials  in  Wood-carving 8 

Poultry  School 23 

Nature-study  School 74 

Total,  counting  none  twice  236 


no^ 


l^ftTO**   *--^^  .  \oH*_. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Melvillk  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Kiiode  Island  College 

OF  AORICrLTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ArTS. 

im.  Du. 

«^an.   1.   Xo  cash  balance  on  hand — , $43  08 

State  of  Rhode  Island 8,943  45 

J.  H.  Washburn,  president,  for  students'  board,  etc.  14,020  72 

Cash  received  from  hicidentals 1,272  19 

Cash  received  from  interest 27  50 


im. 


$20,206  94 

Cr. 

By  salaries ^:\:)S  H) 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printuig 105  45 

Freight  and  express 109  77 

Traveling 501  37 

Labor 5,455  17 

Store 808  90 

Furniture 10  20 

Lumber,  grain,  fuel,  implements,  incidentals (J,  237  04 

Construction  and  repairs 1,285  44 

Provisions 2.730  00 

Boarding  expense l  ,877  22 

Balance 720  30 

.'?20,200  94 
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This  is  to  Certify  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the 
Hoard  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Hull,  treasurer,  as 
above,  and  lind  the  same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  hi  the  said 
treasurer's  hands  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
($720.30). 

HENRY  L.  GREENE, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

Auditing  Committee. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  ac- 
ci)unt  with  the  United  States*  Appropriation. 

18»9.  Dr. 

To  receipts  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
as  per  appropriation  for  the  year  enduig  June  80. 
1890,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1887.     $15,000  00 

1899.  Cr. 

June  30,     By  salaries $7,338  40 

Labor 2,995  42 

Publications 759  92 

Postage  and  stationery 229  0;^ 

Freight  and  express 146  88 

Heat,  light,  and  water 307  01 

Chemical  supplies 151  53 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 344  84 

Fertilizers 309  25 

Feeding-stuffs <U2  05 

Library 309  48 

Tools,  implements,  and  machuiery 75  91 

Furniture  and  fixtures 50  92 

Scientific  apparatus 157  15 

Live  stock 118  35 

Traveling  expenses 301  05 

( 'ontiugeut  expenses 1 1  00 

Building  and  repairs 748  95 

*15,()00  00 
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We,  the  undersigued,  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corporation,  do 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  dO,  1890 ;  that  we  have  found  the  same  well  kept,  and  classi- 
fied as  above ;  and  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  are  shown  to  have  been  $15,000,  and  the  corresponding  dis- 
bursements $15,000,  for  all  of  which  proper  vouchers  are  on  ttle,  and  have 
been  by  us  examined  and  found  correct,  thus  leaving  no  balance. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  18S7. 

Signed, 

HENRY  L.  GREENE, 
J.  H.  WASHBURN, 

A  uditors, 

Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  (iccount  with  the  Rhode  Island  Agri- 

CULTURAL  Experiment  Station. 

i«»».  Dr. 

June  30.   To  balance  from  last  year $1  00 

Station  receipts 752  55 

Station  receipts,  fertilizer  inspection 505  46 

Interest 51  79 

♦1,311  70 

m.  cr. 

By  salaries $296  48 

Labor 43  88 

,       Publications 26  72 

Chemical  supplies 8  40 

Seeds,  plants,  and  smidry  supplies 17  10 

Fertilizer  control 504  96 

Feeding-stuflfs 49  00 

Library 116  13 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 1  89 

Furniture  and  fixtures 6  18 

Traveling  expenses 13  52 

Building  and  repairs 81  33 

Balance 146  11 

$1,311  70 

!9 
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This  certifies  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  vouchers  corresponding  therewith,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  total  receipts  are  $1,811.70,  and  the  total  expenditures  are  $1,165.59, 
thus  leaving  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $146.11. 

HENRY  L.  GREENE, 
J.  H.  WASHBURN. 

Auditors. 


Synopsis  of  the  Report  qf  the  Treasurer  qf  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  qf  the  Interior,  qf  amount  received  under  Act  qf  Congress,  of 
August  30,  1890,  in  aid  of  Colleges  qf  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  of  the  disbursements  thereof,  to  and  including  June  SO,  1899: 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1898 $5,834  09 

Installment  for  1898-99,  received  July  21,  1898 24,000  00 


$29,834  09 


Disbursements  Thereof  for  and  During  the  Year  Ending  June 

30,  1899. 

Schedule  A.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Ag- 
riculture and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction $5,765  04 

Schedule  B.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  the 

Mechanic  Arts  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 5,976  76 

Schedule  C— Disbursements  for  Instniction  hi  En- 
glish Language  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 4,542  32 

Schedule  I).— Disbursements    for    Instniction    in 

M^tliematical  Science  and  for  fa- 
cilities for  such  instruction 2,024  55 

Schedule  E. — Disbursements  for  Instniction  in  Nat- 
ural Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 10,080  79 
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ScHEDrLE  F. — Disbursements  for  the  Instruction  in 

Economic  Science  and  for  facilities 
for  such  instruction 1,006  40 

Total  expended  durimg  the  year $29,395  86 

Balance  remaining  unexpended »      438  23 


$29,834  09 


I  Hereby  Certify  that  the  above  accomit  is  correct  and  true,  and, 
together  witli  the  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details 
of  expenditures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named ;  and  that 
said  expenditures  were  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matical, physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such 
instruction. 

MELVILLE  BULL,  Treasurer. 
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Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


CORPORATION. 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL Nkwport  County, 

Hon.  C.  IL  C()(;( J E8HALL Bristol  Cointy. 

Hon.  henry  L.  GREENE Kent  County. 

irox.  BENJAMIN  A.  JACKSON Providenc k  County. 

Hon.  J.  V.  B.  WATSON VVAsmNOTON  County. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Hon.  henry  L.  OREKXE,  President. l\  O..  Rivkrpoint.  R.  I. 

H(>N.  C.  II.  COCiCKSHALL.  Clerk P.  O.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Hon.  MKLVILLE  BILL,  Treasurer P.  O.,  Newport.  R,  I. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  Wiltiam  Gregory,  Governor,  and  the  Honorahle 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PlantationSy  at  its  January  Session,  1901 : 

I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Bhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

HENBY  L.  GBEENE, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 


FACULTY  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


JOHN  IIOSEA  WASIIBrUX.  Ph.  I>., 

PREMIDENT, 

ProfetMnr  qf  Agriculturai  Ch^mUfry  and  Phy^ogt'aphy, 

^  ^  .  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1876:  Graduate  student,  Mas^achuHetts  Agricu!- 
^«nil  C'oUejce,  1881-1888;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Storra  Agricultural  School.  18«8-18»7:  Slu- 
<^e«u  In  GOttiDgen  University.  1895  and  1887-1899;    Ph.  D.,  Gntlingen,  1889:  Appointed  Presi- 
dent, i«9o. 

HOMER  JAY  WIIEELEU.  Ph.  I).. 

Prqfessor  of  Geology  ^ 

^-  ^M  Massaohussetts  Agricultural  College.  1888:  Assistant  Chemist,  Massachusetts  State 
^Jperiment  Station,  188S-1887;  Graduate  student.  University  of  GOttingen,  1887-1889;  Ph.  D., 
^OltlQgen,  1880:  Appointed  Chemist  of  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
'^^'fessor  of  Geology,  1890. 

'       ANNE  Li:(^Y  BOSWORTII,  Ph.  1)., 

PrqfeMor  of  JUath^maflof, 

^•^'^  Wellesley  College,  1890;  First  Assistant,  Amesbury  (Mass.)  High  Scliool,  1890-1802: 
^Pointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  April,  1892:   Graduate  student  at  the  University  (»r 
^^^9n,  summer  of  1894  and  1896;    Student  in  GOttingen  University,  1898-1890:    Ph.  I).. 
^'"''firen.  1899. 

E.  JOSEPHIXE  WATSOX,  A.  M., 

PrqffSMT  of  LaNf/va{/€ft, 

^•^'.  Smith  College.  16»2;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University,   1883:  Assistant  in  Engllnh.  Smith 
"  *^^«  1888-1887 ;  Student  of  North  European  Languages  in  Gftttingen,  1887-1880 :  Appointed 
^•*H)r  of  Languages,  September,  1892 :  Student  of  French  in  Tours,  summer  of  lHt»5. 

WILLIAM  ELISIIA  DRAKE,  15.  S., 

Pix^entKtr  of  Mechan\cal  Engin^.eriutj. 

^*  ^M  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester.  1886:  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Elect rl<rity,  Wor- 
**^^  Polytechnic  Institute,  1887;  Instructor  in  Woodworking  at  Pratt  Institute.  Brooiilyn, 
Ift!^-1888;  Appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1893. 


^•8tart«  qf  numben  qf  the- faculty  are  paid  from  Vnittd  StafeM  fundtt. 
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HARRIET  LATHROP  MERROW,  A.  M., 

PrqfMwr  qf  Botany^ 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  ColIeire«  1886 ;  Teaoher  of  Solenoe,  Plymoath  (Mara.)  High  School,  1687-1888 ; 
Teaoher  of  Solenoe,  Haroourt  Place,  Gambler,  O.,  1888-1891 ;  Gradaate  student,  UnlTerslty  of 
Michigan,  1801-1809 ;  A.  M.,  WeUesIej  College,  1808 ;  Gradaate  assistant.  Botanical  Laboratory, 
University  of  Michigan,  1808-1804 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Botany,  January,  1805. 

ARTHUR  AMBER  BRIGIIAM,  Ph.  D., 

Prqfetsor  qf  Agriculturt^ 

B  S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  ('ollege,  1878;  Engaged  in  practical  farming,  1678-1868; 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo,  Japan,  1888-1898 ; 
Graduate  student  at  GOttlngen  University,  1893-1806 :  Ph.  D.,  G<>ttingen,  1806 ;  Appointed 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  1800. 

FRED  WALJ.ACE  CARD.  M.  8., 

Prqffgwr  qf  Horticulture.^ 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1892;  M.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1893;  Assistant  Horticulturist 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  1893;  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1893-1893 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Horticulture,  1898. 

(M)OPER  CURTICE,  D.  V.  S.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Zoology^ 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1881;  D.  V.  S.,  Columbia  Veterinary  College,  N.  Y.,  1883;  M.  D., 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1887 ;  Assistant  Paleozoic  Paleontologist,  U.  S.  Geo- 
lojrical  Survey,  1883-1886;  Specialist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  1686-1892; 
Veterinarian,  State  Board  of  Health.  N.  Y.,  1892'189t;  Tuberculosis  Specialist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  189.'S-189C ;  Professor  of  Zoology,  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  189S ;  State  Veterinarian,  North  Carolina,  1899 ;  Ap> 
pointed  Professor  of  Zoology,  1900. 

SOLOMON  E.  SPARROW, 

Captain  31  sit  Ixfantrt,  U.  S.  A., 
Prqft$wr  qf  Military  tScicnce  and  Tactics^ 

( iraduate  of  West  Point.  1878 ;  Detailed  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  1900. 

JOHN   KMKRY  BUCHER,  A.  C,  Pn.  D., 

AMOciat^  Prqf^swr  qf  Chemistry^ 

State  Normal  School,  MiUersvllle,  Pa.,  1887-1888;  A.  C,  Lehigh  University,  1891 ;  Ph.  D., 
.Johns  Hopkins  University,  1891;  Instructor  in  Orjjanlc  Chemistry,  Tufts  College,  1894-1897; 
Appointed  Associate  I*rofessor  of  Chemistry,  1897. 


All  mlfirietf  of  mtmlHr»  qf  the  faculty  art  intid  fntm  United  State*  fundi. 
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ARTHUR  CURTIS  SCOTT,  B.  S., 

JMittant  Prqfeswr  qf  PhyticM^ 

B.  S.,  R.  I.  Colleire  of  A^oaltiire  and  Mechaoio  Arts,  1805 ;  Appointed  Instruotor  in  Phy- 
«fos,  18K :  Appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  1897. 

THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN, 

Imtructor  in  Woodwork^ 

Appointed  1890. 

MABEL  DEWITT  ELDREl),  B.  8., 

Instructor  in  Drawir^^ 

B.  S.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agrioalture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Draw- 
\vkg,  1897. 

ELIZABETH  WATSON  KENYON,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Languages  and  History^ 

B.  S.,  Mt.  Holyoke  CoUeire.  1896 ;  A.  M.,  Brown  Uniyersity,  1897 ;  Instructor  in  English  and 
History,  Middleborough  (Biass.)  High  School.  1896-1900 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Languages, 
1900. 

CHARLES  BEARDSLEV,  A.  M.. 

Instructor  in  Political  Science, 

A.  B..  Harrard  Uniyersity,  1893 ;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  Uniyersity,  1803-94 ;  Instructor 
in  Economics.  Iowa  State  University,  1894-96;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University.  1897;   Student  at 
BerliiL,  1893 ;  Instnictor  in  Economics,  Harvard  University,  1898-1900;    Appointed  Instructor 
in  Political  Science,  1900. 

SARAH  WATSON  SANDERSON,  B.  L., 

Instructor  in  Languages, 
B>  L,  Smith  College,  1900 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Languages,  1900. 

HOWLANJ)  BFRDICK,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Agriculture  awl  Fann  Svjyerinteudent, 

B-  S.,  H.  I.  College  of  Agricultare  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895 ;  Appointed  Assistant  in  Agricul- 
torciaw. 

MARSHALL  HENRY  TVLKR,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Master  qf  Uie  Preparatory  Departmrnl. 

B.  S..  Amherst  College,  1897;  Instructor  at  St.  Mark's,  1897-1808;  Appointed  Master  of  tho 
Preparatory  Department,  1898. 


AU  salariss  qf  memben,qf  the  faculty  are  jmld  from  Unlt^'d  States  fuiuU. 
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ALBERT  AUGUSTUS  RADTKE,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  PhyficSy 
n.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1900 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Physics,  190C. 

LI-CY  HELEN  (I AGE,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting^ 

A.  D..  Tufts  ('olle^re.  1899 ;  (Graduate  of  Chandler  Normal  Shorthand  School,  1900 :  Appointed 
Instructor  in  Steno(rraphy  and  Typewrit Infr,  1900. 

CAFrAIX  TIBERIO  (iARCLV  ALOMA, 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KNOWLES,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Woodirork. 

(iEORCJE  BURLEIGH  KNKillT, 

Assistant  in  Ironwork. 

LILLLVN  xMABELLK  (iEORGE,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  English  and  Librarian. 

CARROLL  KNOWLES.  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanics. 

NATHANIEL  HELME, 

Metforologlsf. 


Alt  MfUaritii  of  manber^  of  the  faculty  are  paid  from  I'nited  Statts  funds. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


1901. 


WINTER  TERM. 

January  2,  lO  A.  M Examiuatioii  of  Conditioned  Students. 

January  2,  l  P.  M Term  beRins. 

January  :]i Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

February  22 ' Washington's  Birthday. 

^larcli  20 Term  ends. 

SPRING  TERM. 

April  8,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

Aprilo,  1  p.  M Term  l)egins. 

May  10 Arbor  Day. 

3Iay;}0 Memorial  Dav. 

June  Jtj Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  17 Reading  of  Cinchniati  Orations  for  Lippitt  Prize. 

June  18 ( 'ommencement. 

June  21,  9  A.  M — Entrance  Examinations  for  College  and  Preparatory 

Department,  given  at  the  College  :  the  State  Normal 
School,  Providence;  and  at  the  School  Committee 
rooms,  Clarke  Street,  Xevv])ort. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 


HISTORY. 

Dr  1868  the  State  of  Bkode  Island  accepted  froui  the  United 
States  OoTernmeDt  the  land  grant  scrip,  which  gave  to 
each  State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for 
6Ach  Senator  and  Bepresentative  in  Congi-ess.  The  land  was  to 
be  sold  by  the  States  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to 
be  ** inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and 
claim  the  benefit  of  thif)  act,  to  the  endowment,  sup])ort  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
vithont  exdnding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
clnding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
'elated  to  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  nianner  as  the 
Widatnres  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order 
^^  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 

^^lasses  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.'* 
On  March  2, 1887,  the  act  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed, 

appropriating  115,000  annually  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 

^tabliahing  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  connection 

^tb  on  Agricultural  College  or  School. 

From  the  time  of  the  acceptance  b}'  the  State  of  Bliode  Island 
of  the  land  scrip  in  1863,  there  were  many  people  who  felt  that 
^ia  State  did  not  oflter  to  young  men  such  advantages  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  ns  others  uiiorded  that  had 
Seooine  ag^cultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  So  great  was  the 
^^issatiBfaction  among  the  citizens  of  Bhode  Island  at  the  absence 
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of  these  educational  advantages,  that  they  were  determined  to 
have  the  Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located  at  a 
l)onafide  agricultural  educational  institution. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  was  established 
according  to  Chapter  706  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May  23, 1888. 

The  United  States  Congress,  on  August  80, 1890,  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  New  Morrill  Bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  further 
support  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  a  sum  be- 
ginning with  $15,000  and  continuing,  with  a  yearly  increase  of 
$1,000,  until  the  annual  appropriation  should  reach  $25,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  might  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Chapter 
706  of  the  Public  LawR,.  incorporating  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Since  September,  1892,  the  institution  has  been  conducted  on  a 
college  basis,  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study. 

On  April  19,  1894,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  State  treasurer  to  pay  Brown  University  the  sum  of  $40,000, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  university  was  to  turn  over  to  the 
State  the  proceeds  of  the  original  laud  grant  of  1862  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  for  the 
Morrill  fund. 

On  January  27,  1896,  the  college  dormitor^^  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  granite  building,  which  was 
ready  for  use  the  firat  of  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was  called 
Davis  Hall. 

At  the  January  session  of  the  Legislature,  1897,  the  institution 
was  given  an  appropriation  for  a  stone  building,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  forty  feet,  practically  three  stories  high.  The  base- 
ment has  three  rooms  used  for  instruction  in  photography  and 
physics,  and  a  large  room  devoted  to  electrical  engineering.  On 
the  second  floor  are  recitation-rooms,  chapel,  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  young  women's  study-room.  The  third  floor  contains 
a  large  hall  for  drill  and  gymnasium  purposes,  above  which  are 
bath-rooms  and  lockers.      The  hall  is  also  used  for  assemblies 
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whenever  larger  audiences  are  expected  than  the  chapel  can  ac- 
commodate.   This  building  is  called  Lippitt  Hall. 

Since  then  an  excellent  dairy  bam  has  given  the  agricultural 
department  increased  facilities  for  instruction. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  college  stands  for  the  idea  that  technical  work,  properly 
tanght,  possesses  educative  value  equal  at  least  to  that  furnished 
hy  the  classics,  but  that  premature  specialization  is  to  be  avoided 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained ;  that  technical  education,  to 
meet  the  requirements,  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences  and  the  English  language. 
The  method  employed  is  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  in 
the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  sciences. 

There  are  live  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science:  the  agricultural  course,  mechanical  engineering  course, 
electrical  engineering  course,  chemical  course  and  biological 
course.  On  entering,  all  regular  students  take  the  same  course 
until  the  winter  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  when  a  choice  is 
made.  The  aim  of  the  agricultural  course  is  to  fit  students  not 
oiJy  for  practical  agriculture  but  for  positions  in  experiment 
stations,  as  teachers,  and  farm  superintendents.  To  this  end 
thorough  instruction  is  given  in  science  and  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  agriculture,  supplemented  by  a  general  training 

• 

in  mathematics  and  lafiguages.  The  mechanical  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  wishing  to  become  mechanical  engineei's,  as  the 
electrical  course  is  designed  to  train  electrical  engineers.  The 
chemical  course  offers  several  special  lines  of  work.  A  student 
^*y prepare  himself  to  become  a  general  chemist  or  a  teacher; 
^y  specialize  in  agricultural  chemistry  with  a  view  to  experi- 
ment-station work;  or  may  elect  industrial  chemistry  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  a  position  in  a  factory,  dyeing  establishment,  or 
^^^  other  technical  lines.  The  biological  coui*se  oft'ers  so  many 
electives  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  prepare  students  for  high-school 
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teaching  in  general  science,  mathematics  and  English.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  fit  one  to  pursue  a  course  in  medicine  or 
Teterinary  science,  to  become  an  assistant  in  an  experiment  sta- 
tion, or  to  take  a  government  position  in  some  special  department 
of  science. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Young  men  and  young  women  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
receive  high  school  instruction  may  enter  this  department  to  pre- 
pare for  the  college. 

For  entrance  requirements,  see  page  47. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Whenever  possible,  students  are  urged  to  enter  one  of  the  courses 
leading  to  a  degree.  The  arrangement  of  these  courses  is  the 
result  of  careful  thought  and  long  experience  as  to  the  best  com« 
bination  of  studies  to  fit  one  for  the  various  occupations  in  which 
a  technical  education  is  required ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  such 
thorough  preparation  can  be  obtained  from  special  courses  selected 
by  the  student. 

Short  courees  in  mechanics,  and  special  work  in  science,  are 
open  to  those  unable  to  take  the  regular  college  work.  For  these 
courses  no  examination  is  required,  except  such  as  will  satisfy  the 
professor  in  charge  of  any  branch  chosen  that  the  applicant  is 
prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  the  work  he  wishes  to  elect. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Students  having  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  branches 
may  enter  the  college  without  examination  and  take  those  subjects 
which  will  prove  of  most  direct  benefit  to  them  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  One  or  two  years  can  thus  be  spent  with  excellent  results. 
A  certificate  will  be  gianted  at  the  end  of  the  time,  showing  the 
work  covered.  Such  a  course  would  consist  of  the  study  of  agri- 
cultural soils,  drainage,  agricultural  implements  and  apparatus. 
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iam  fertility  and  its  maiuteuance,  field-crops,  breeds  of  farm 
animals,  stock-breeding,  feeding  of  farm  animals,  dairy-husbandry, 
poultry-raising,  farm-accounts,  the  principles  of  horticulture,  fruit- 
growing, vegetable-gardening,  landscape-gardening,  physiology, 
entomology,  bench-work,  wood-turning  and  forging.  Suitable 
courses  in  botany  are  also  available  to  those  having  sufficient  train- 
ing or  experience  to  enable  them  to  take  such  courses  with  profit. 
In  connection  with  the  above,  other  subjects  for  which  the  student 
is  fitted  may  be  taken.    The  study  of  English  should  be  included 

• 

in  most  cases. 

Among  the  special  courses  offered  are  the  Summer  School  for 
Nature  Study,  of  two  weeks,  designed  for  the  teachers  of  Rhode 
Island;  the  Poultry  School  of  six  weeks,  and  the  Horticultural 
School  of  two  weeks.  Payment  of  tuition  fees  for  those  outside 
the  State  and  board  for  the  full  time  is  required  in  advance  of 
students  registering  in  the  special  courses.  Those  interested  in 
these  courses  will  please  send  for  circulars  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  them.     Address  the  president. 

REQUIREMENTS  TOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE,  1901. 

^aduates  from  high  schools,  and  other  schools  of  similar  grade, 
fiJ'e  admitted  without  examination,  on  certificates  which  are  filled 
out  by  their  principals.  The  candidate  must  apply  to  the  college 
lor  the  certificate,  giving  the  address  of  his  principal  who  is  to 
certify  him.  The  college  will  correspond  with  the  principal,  fur- 
nishiug^  blanks  for  him  to  fill.  Graduates  from  high  schools  are 
JJot  admitted  on  diploma. 

Candidates  not  entering  the  Freshman  class  on  certificate  will  be 
examined  in  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  plane  geometry ;  English  gram- 
"^^J*;  advanced  English;  one  year  of  German,  French  or  Latin. 

*^  the  arithmetic  examination  especial  attention  will  bo  paid  to 
"^tions,  the  metric  system,  simple  and  compound  jn'oportion, 
Md  square  and  cube  root ;  thorough  drill  in  mental  arithmetic 
^  be  necessary.    The  applicant  should  have  mastered  all  of 
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Wells's  Academic   or  Wentworth's  School  Algebra,  and  Wells's 
Plane  Geometry,  or  their  equivalents. 

The  English  requirements  are  those  prescribed  for  entrance  to 
the  New  England  colleges.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  show 
familiarity  with  the  works  named  below.  These  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  Those  marked  {a)  are  to  be  read,  and  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  show  a  general  knowledge  of  their  subject- 
matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Those  marked  (h)  are  to 
be  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  the  caudidate  will  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  upon  their  subject-matter  and  structure.  To  be 
acceptable,  the  candidate's  paper  must  show  a  good  knowledge  of 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuatiou,  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure.  The  books  prescribed  for  1901  are  the  following :  {a) 
Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Coleridge's  The 
Ancient  Mariner ;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV ; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Tenny- 
son's The  Princess.  (J)  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison;  Milton's 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas;  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth.  For  1902 :  {a)  Same  as  1901.  (J)  Same  as  1901.  For 
1903:  {a)  Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns ;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner ;  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Lowell's  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Julius  Ciesar ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess,  {h)  Same  as 
1901.  For  1904:  {a)  Same  as  1903.  {h)  Same  as  1901.  The  lan- 
guage requirements  cover  one  year's  work  in  either  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  ;  and  Latin  is  recommended.  In  French  and  Ger- 
man, this  requirement  comprises  the  essentials  of  grammar,  easy 
reading  and  elementary  composition.  In  Latin,  the  candidate 
must  be  prepared  to  study  Cjrsar.  The  following  text-books  are 
recommended:  Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course,  Lyon  and 
De  Larpent's  Primary  French  Translation  Book;  the  Joynes- 
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Meissner  German  Grammar,  Part  I,  or  Collar's  Shorter  Eysen- 
bach,  Guerber's  Marcben  unci  Erzahhmgen,  Part  I ;  Collar  and 
DaniePs  First  Latin  Book  or  Lindsay  and  Rollins  s  Easy  Latin 
Lessons. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Caudidates  may  enter  any  of  the  higher  classes  for  which  they 
are  prepared. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  TO  WOMEN. 

The  courses  offered  to  men  are  open  to  women,  together  with 
8])ecial  courses.  The  women's  dormitory  will  accommodate  a  lim- 
ited iiuml)er  of  students,  and  the  college  will  on  application  find 
boarding-places  for  others  in  i>rivate  families  in  town.  Special 
waiting  and  study-rooms  are  provided  for  the  women  who  are  day 
students. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  college  offers  no  separate  coui*se  by  the  title  of  domestic 
science,  but  all  y(ning  women  candidates  for  a  degree  may  re- 
ceive instniction  in  domestic  science  as  follows.  In  the  fall  term 
of  the  Sophomore  year,  there  is  offered  a  three-hour  elective  in 
the  construction,  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  heating  of  homes  and 
school  buildings.  In  chemistry,  the  adulteration  of  foods  is 
studied;  and  analyses  of  milk,  water,  dairy  products  and  fruits 
are  made.  Electives  are  offered  in  physiological  chemistry,  sani- 
tary chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of  cooking.  Hygiene  and  the 
physiology  of  digestion  are  treated  in  the  courses  in  zoology. 

EXPENSES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Board,  including  room-rent,  is  three  dollars  per  week.  Fuel 
and  lights  are  supplied  at  cost.  Rooms  are  provided  with  neces- 
sary furniture,  including  mattresses,  Init  no  other  bedding  mate- 
rial.   Other  expenses  are  as  given  below.    The  women  have  an 
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opportunity  to  do  their  own  washing  and  ironing.  A  Singer  and 
a  Household  sewing-machine  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  those  living 
at  the  dormitory. 

EXPENSES.  * 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Rhode  Island  students.    The  regular  ex- 
penses are  tabulated  below : 

Per  year. 


"^S 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

$108  00 

$108  00 

9   00 

9  0() 

3  00 

9   00 

12  00 

12  00 

15  00 

80  00 

10  80 

21  00 

7  50 

:M)  00 

75 

75 

1  50 

1  50 

(5  00 

30  00 

Hoard,  $3  per  week,  for  30  weeks $108  00 

Uoomirent,  $3  per  term 

5  c  ^  Lights,  $1  to  $3  per  term 

Fuel,  spring  and  fall  terms,  each  ^i ;  winter 

term,  *mj 

Books  

Washing,  30c.  to  00c.  per  week 10  80 

Uniform  for  military  drill,  $15 

Heading-room  tax,  25c.  per  term 

(ieneral  expense,  for  damage  in  building,  etc.,  50c. 

I)er  tenn 

J^abomtory  fees,  $2  to  $10  per  t(^rm 

$173  55  $251  85 

The  amount  of  laboratory  fees  depends  upon  the  laboratory 
work  taken  each  term.  One  dollar  per  term  is  charged  for  each 
of  the  following :  botanical,  zoological,  and  physical  laboratories ; 
carpenter  shop ;  wood-turning,  forge  shop,  machine  shop,  and 
wood-carving.  This  pays  for  the  material  ordinarily  used  in  class 
work  and  for  the  wear  and  care  of  tools  and  apparatus.  Any  per- 
son who  breaks  apparatus  or  tools,  through  carelessness  or  neglect 
of  instructions,  will  be  charged  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  chemi- 
cal laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per  term  for  qualitative,  quanti- 
tative, and  organic  laboratory  work.  This  covers  general  chemi- 
cals and  use  of  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for 
breakage  and  for  any  chemicals  they  may  use  in  making  special 
preparations  for  themselves.     Graduates  pay  the  cost  of  diplomas^ 

•  For  exceptions  la  expenses  for  women,  see  above. 
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five  dollars.  No  diploma  will  he  issued  until  the  candidate  has  paid 
^U  term  bills.  Every  able-bodied  male  student  is  required  to  drill 
and  to  wear  a  uniform.  The  uniform  must  be  paid  for  immediately 
on  entering  the  college,  when  the  students  are  measured  for  the 
suits.  When  worn  only  on  drill  and  properly  cared  for,  one  uni- 
form may  last  two  or  more  years.  The  student  may,  however, 
wear  his  uniform  all  the  time.  Day  students  are  required  to 
deposit  five  dollars  per  term  in  advance.  The  college  conveys 
students  daily  to  and  from  the  railroad  station  free  of  charge. 
Once  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  a  team  conveys 
trunks  to  and  from  the  station.  Boarding  students  shall  pay 
term  bills  in  advance,  deposit  fifty  dollars  each  term,  or  give  bond 
for  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  payment  of  all  bills.  No  bond 
^  be  accepted  from  any  member  of  the  faculty.  A  reduction  of 
fifty  cents  per  week  on  board  is  allowed  students  going  home 
Friday  afternoon  and  returning  Monday  forenoon,  provided  that 
notice  of  the  intended  absence  is  given  in  advance.  Those  failing 
^  give  such  notice  will  be  charged  full  price  for  board.  No  other 
reduction  is  made  for  less  than  three  whole  days'  absence  at  one 
time,  and  this  only  when  notice  is  given  as  above.  Fifteen  cents 
extra  is  charged  for  each  meal  sent  to  a  student's  room,  from  sick- 
ness or  any  other  cause.  All  students  in  the  tnens  d^j^nnitory  are 
^'^ired  to  supply  their  oimi  furniture  and  bedding.  The  necessary 
furniture  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  when  desired.  A  room 
™*y  be  furnished  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars.  Iron  bedsteads 
"iree  feet  wide  are  included  under  room-rent.  The  furniture,  if 
properly  kept,  may  be  sold,  when  the  student  leaves,  for  one-half 
to  three-fourths  the  original  price.  All  clothing  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

SELF-HELP. 

■A limited  amount  of  work  about  the  buildings,  on  the  farm,  at 
the  experiment  station,  and  in  the  laboratories,  will  be  furnished 
to  students  who  desire  it  and  who  prove  industrious  and  trust- 
worthy.   Good  students,  who  desire  to  help  in  paying  their  ex- 
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penses,  should  be  able  to  earn  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  they  can 
spare  from  their  studies.  jVo  work  is  given  to  students  who  haee 
not  a  fair  standing  in  their  classes.  The  larger  sums  can  be  earned 
only  by  students  who  spend  their  vacations  here  at  work.  These 
opportunities  are  offered  only  to  students  who  show  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them, 
and  a  disposition  to  render  a  fair  equivalent  of  work  for  the  com- 
pensation they  receive.  Thus  far  no  worthy  student  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means. 

THE  LIPPITT  PRIZE. 

The  Lippitt  prize  consists  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
offered  through  the  generosity  of  ex-Governor  Charles  Warren 
Lippitt.  This  sum  is  divided  into  tw^o  prizes,  the  first  of  sixty 
and  the  second  of  forty  dollars,  which  are  awarded  for  the  best 
w  ritten  and  delivered  essays  on  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  Revolution.  These  essays  are  of  the  nature  of  Cincinnati 
Orations  and  are  read  on  the  Monday  preceding  commencement. 
In  1900  the  successful  competitors  were  John  Wilby,  Kingston,  R. 
I.,  first  prize ;  Roena  Hoxsie  Steere,  Providence,  R.  I.,  second 
prize. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  delegated  by  the 
faculty  to  two  joint  committees  of  faculty  and  students,  called  the 
Activity  Committees.  The  committee  for  the  direction  of  the 
young  women  is  composed  of  three  women  of  the  faculty  and  two 
students;  and  that  for  the  young  men  is  composed  of  three 
men  of  the  faculty  and  four  students,  one  from  each  class. 
Eutertainments  and  exercises  which  are  conducted  by  both  the 
men  and  women  students  are  sanctioned  by  the  conference  of 
these  joint  committees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  see 
that  the  oreneral  rules  of  conduct  for  the  members  of  the  institu- 
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tion  are  observed.    Money  paid  for  dormitory  expenses  will  not 
be  refunded  to  students  dismissed  from  the  dormitory. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Conditions, — Section  1. — Any  student  absenting  himself  from 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  ill  any 
subject  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  examination  in  that  sub- 
ject, except  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty,  but  shall  be  condi- 
tioned. 

Section  2, — Examinations  of  conditioned  students  shall  be  held 
only  on  the  days  assigned  in  the  college  calendar.  Any  student 
who,  after  such  examination,  shall  still  have  three  or  more  condi- 
tions shall  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  college.  Students 
still  having  not  more  than  two  conditions  may  take  second  exani- 
mations  at  the  next  regular  time,  and  failing  to  ]>ass,  shall  have 
no  further  opportunity  to  remove  such  conditions  exce]>t  by 
special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Section  5.— A  student  wishing  to  take  an  examination  to  remove 
a  condition  must  make  application  for  the  same  to  the  professor 
m  whose  department  the  condition  was  received,  at  least  seven 
days  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Action  4. — Students,  whether  regular  or  special,  shall  remove 
entrance  conditions  to  both  the  preparatory  department  and  the 
college  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  entrance,  unless  excused  by 
the  committee  on  courses  of  study. 

Exemption  from  Examination, — Section  5, — Students  shall  l)e 
exempt  from  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  studies  in 
which  their  term  averages  are  above  eighty  per  cent. 

Thms, — Sectio7i  6, — Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  shall  prepare  a  thesis,  and  shall  submit  it  to  the  piesident 
of  the  college  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  for  granting  the 
degree. 

Student  Pahlications, — Section  7.    -No  student  shall  publish  any 
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time  to  tiilie  these  are  bound,  and  prove  of  g^eat  valtie  in  research 
work. 

The  library  is  open  every  week  day  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M., 
with  the  exception  of  a  half-hour  at  noon ;  on  Sunday  it  is  open 
in  the  afternoon  only,  from  12:30  to  1:30  and  from  2:30  to  5:00. 
The  librarian  or  her  representative  is  in  constant  attendance  to 
aid  any  one  in  search  of  information.  As  the  college  is  an  institu- 
tion designed  to  further  the  educational  interests  of  Rhode  Island, 
all  residents  of  the  State  are  urged  to  use  its  library. 

LOCATION. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  which  furnishes  it  with 
quick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.  It  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads  from  the 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  and 
drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  S:  Hartford  Railroad,  with  twenty-one  trains  daily,  in  the 
winter,  stopping  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  town 
is  a  very  healthful  place,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


CHEMISTRY. 

DR.   WASHBURN,   DR.    BUCHER. 

^^struction  in  chemistry  begins  with  the  Sophomore  year  and 

^'^lisists  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work ;  two  hours 

^^  laboratory  work  being*  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  period  of 

'^citation  or  lecture  work.    The  course  in  general  chemistry  ex- 

^^^ds through  the  first  two  terms  of  this  year;  three  i)eriods  per 

^^ek  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations  and  one  period  to 

^Hboratory  work.     The    course    in   qualitative    analysis  extends 

through  the  second  and  third  terms  of  this  year,  part  of  the  time 

^eing  given  to  lectures  and  recitations,  but  the  greater  part  to 

Practical  work  in  the  laboratory.     The  above  courses  are  required 

^^  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  as  ])art  of  a  liberal  education,  and 

*^e  preparatory  to  the  subsequent  courses,  which  are  designed  for 

^^tudents  desiring  to  make  chemistry  their  profession,  either  as 

^achers  or  practical  chemists. 

The  more  advanced  courses  furnish  an  excellent  preliminary 
^asis  for  the  study  of  medicine,  biology  or  agriculture. 

Th«  first  two  courses  are  followed  by  a  coui'se  in  inorganic  prep- 
^J^tions,  three  periods  per  week  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sopho- 
^^^  year.  The  subject  of  theoretical  chemistry  is  begun  in  the 
S^neral  chemistry  and  continued  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sopho- 
'DWe  year,  much  attention  being  given  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  to  problems.  This  subject  is  continued  in  a  much  more 
advanced  way  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  a  portion  of  the 
time  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.     Quantitative  analysis  is 
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taken  up  in  the  Junior  year,  both  ^avimetric  and  volumetric 
work  being  required.  Accuracy  in  the  work  is  insisted  upon. 
Organic  chemistry  begins  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  aod 
extends  through  five  terms.  It  includes  an  extended  coarse  in 
organic  preparations.  The  course  also  affords  opportunity  for 
work  in  gas  analysis,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  blow-pipe  analysis, 
assaying,  sanitaiy  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  physiological 
chemistiy,  agricultural  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  textile  coloring. 
In  the  Senior  year,  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  chemical  course 
are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  chemical  subject.  Agri- 
cultural chemistry  is  required  of  all  agricultural  students  and  is 
given  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  the  Junior  year  and 
the  fall  term  of  the  Senior  year.  The  instruction  consists  of  lec- 
tures of  three  exercises  per  week  during  the  first  two  terms  and 
three  exercises  per  week  of  laboratory  work  daring  the  third 
term. 

The  laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
above-mentioned  courses,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  graduate 
students  to  continue  work  in  the  above  lines  beyond  that  required 
for  a  degree.  Provision  is  also  made  for  special  students  who  are 
unable  to  spend  the  time  required  by  the  regular  courses.  They 
may  take  such  courses  as  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  them  in  the 
line  of  work  they  intend  to  follow.  A  large  number  of  Oerman, 
Fiench,  and  English  chemical  journals  are  accessible,  thus  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunity  for  research  work. 

PHYSICS. 

PROFESSOR  SrOTT,   MR.   RADTKE. 

Instruction  in  physics  in  the  college  course  begins  with  the 
first  term  of  the  Freshman  year  and  consists  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  The  various  branches  grouped  under 
this  head  are  treated  both  mathematically  and  experimentally. 
Mechanics  and  heat  are  studied  in  the  fall  term,  magnetism  and 
electricity  in  the  winter  term,  and  sound  and  light  in  the  spring 
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term.  The  recitations  are  prepared  chiefly  from  Wentworth  and 
Hiirs  Text-book  of  Physics.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
special  experimenti^  from  various  authors. 

The  study  of  advanced  physics  follows  in  the  Sophomore  year  and 
is  required  throughout  the  year  of  all  students  in  the  electrical 
engineering  course  ;  for  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  of  all  mechanical 
course  students  ;  and  is  open  as  an  elective  to  all  students  in  other 
courses  who  have  completed  course  I  or  its  equivalent.  This 
course  em])races  a  deeper  and  more  extended  discussion  of  heat 
and  mechanics  of  fluids  in  the  fall  term  ;  of  statics,  kinetics,  wave 
motion  and  sound,  in  the  winter  term ;  and  light,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  in  the  spring  term.  Hastings  and  Beach's  General 
Physics  is  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Special  instruction  in  photography  is  offered  as  an  elective 
course  to  students  who  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  Tlie  course  embraces  lectures  and  recitations, 
together  with  instruction  in  practical  methods  of  making  nega- 
tives and  photographs.  A  suitable  photographic  laboratory  is 
provided  for  reproducing  the  appearance  of  tested  specimens, 
photographs  of  physiographic  features,  microscopic  structure  of 
substances,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  lecture-room.  *' 

A  course  in  advanced  photography  is  open  to  students  who  have 
^'ompleted  the  elementary  coui*se.  It  consists  of  a  more  extended 
study  of  the  chemistry  and  optics  of  photography,  and  laboratory 
^ork  in  making  bromide  enlargements  and  lantern-slides.  This  is 
Mlowed  by  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  practical 
^ork  in  photo-micrography,  the  manipulation  of  the  projection 
Juicroscope  and  the  optical  lantern.  The  department  is  provided 
^th  room  and  ample  apparatus  for  illustrating  and  testing  every 
form  of  light  that  is  in  use  in  inojection  work,  together  with  the 
apparatus  for  X-ray  photography  with  either  the  high  frequen<*y 
induction  coil  or  electrostatic  machine.  The  theory  and  practice 
^' color  photography  are  considered,  and  apparatus  is  at  hand  for 
"^c  projection  of  photographs  in  colors  from  nature. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

DU.  WAHHhrRN. 

The  Frcslimaii  class  study  physiography  during  the  fall  term, 
with  two  exercises  per  week  of  recitation  and  one  of  laboratoiy 
work,  and  during  the  winter  with  one  exercise  per  week  of  laborm- 
tory  work,  including  occasional  excursions  and  field  work. 

A  well-e(|ui))ped  physiographic  laboratory,  with  globes,  models, 
maps,  charts  and  other  illustrative  material,  together  with  a  spedil 
library,  is  oi)on  to  the  students.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  scientific  phases  of  the  study — to  the  chemistry  and  geology 
of  the  soils,  the  infiuence  of  air  and  water  on  the  same,  and  th^ 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  difterent  countries.  Davis's  Physical  Qeog- 
raphy  is  taken  as  a  basis;  and  Dana's  Coral  Islands,  Shaler^$ 
Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Characteristics  of  Yoloanoes 
are  thoroughly  studied  during  the  term.  Five  hundred  lantern- 
slides,  illustrating  ethnological  subjects,  are  projected  and  ex- 
plained before  the  class.  This  coui*se  seems  to  be  especially  vain- 
able  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  scientific  studies  which  are  to 
follow. 

(tKNERAl  MiNEUALOGY. —  General  mineralogy  is  taught  in  the 
winter  term  of  the  Junior  year  and  consists  of  three  exercises  per 
week.  A  short  coui-se  dealing  with  the  elements  of  crystallog- 
raphy is  given,  together  with  the  jihysical  and  chemical  character- 
istics of  minerals,  especially  of  the  nxik-making  minerals  compos- 
ing our  soils.  Laboratory  work  in  blow-pipe  analysis  and  physical 
(letonnination  of  minerals  follows  the  crystallography.  The  course 
is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  extended  as  an  elective  for  another 
term. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

DR.   WHEELER. 

Tile  course  in  agricultural  geology  embraces  structural,  dynami- 
cal and  historical  geology,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the 
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^^t-mentionecl  subdivision.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  those 
Minerals  and  rocks  of  importance  in  the  formation  of  soils,  of  the 
Agencies  by  which  their  decomposition  is  effected,  and  of  the 
Compounds  which  result.  In  this  connection  the  instruction  is  de- 
Sigpned  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  desirable  mineral  and 
physical  features  of  soils,  with  those  compounds  the  presence  of 
i^hich  is  undesirable  or  which  may  give  rise  to  a  greater  or  less 
deofree  of  soil  sterility,  and  with  the  means  by  which  such  con- 
ditions may  be  avoided  or  overcome.  A  proportionate  amount  of 
time  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  those  natural  deposits  of  particu- 
lar iuterest  to  agriculturists ;  such  as  nitrate  of  sodii,  the  (lerman 
potash  salts,  and  phosphates  of  various  kinds. 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR   MERROW. 

The  required  work  in  botany  for  students  in  the  agricidtural, 
biological,  and  chemical  courses  begins  in  the  winter  term  of  the 
Freshman  year  with  a  course  called  the  biology  of  plants,  which 
continues  three  terms.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  plant  life,  by  the  study  of  the  plants  them- 
selves in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  Held.  Attention  is  given  to 
representatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  Some  time  is  given  to  the  determination  of  species,  but 
^e  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
plant,  its  activities,  and  its  relation  to  its  environment.  In  short, 
tte  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  who  de- 
sires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by 
our  common  plants,  and  also  furnishes  a  good  foundation  to  the 
student  who  is  to  follow  more  advanced  work  in  botany,  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  or  medicine.  Students  wishing  to  enij)hasize 
"otany  in  their  choice  of  studies  in  the  biological  and  agricultural 
eourses  are  given  every  opportunity  to  follow  linos  of  work  best 
^ited  to  their  needs.  In  the  spring  term  a  three-hour  course  is 
given  which  considers  the  native  flora  from  an  ecological  and  sys- 
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PSYCHOLOGY- 
MR.  BEARDSLEY. 

An  elective  course  in  psychology  is  offered  during  the  winter 
and  spring  terms,  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  James's  Briefer  Course 
is  used.  Lectures  and  recitations  are  supplemented  by  reading 
and  simple  experiments. 

AGRICULTURE. 

DR.  BRIGHAM,  MR.  BURDICK. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  foundation  instruction  is  largely  given  in  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, botany,  physics,  geology,  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology  and 
economics. 

Following  upon  this  fundamental  knowledge,  it  is  the  aim  in 
the  agricultural  course  to  teach  the  student  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  technical  agriculture. 
This  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations and  by  the  use  of  text-books  and  reference  books  as  far  as 
available.  The  chief  desire  is  to  supplement,  enforce  and  fix  thui 
instruction  by  what  may  be  termed  laboratory  work  in  agriool* 
ture;  that  is,  by  actual  educational  training  in  the  different 
branches  of  farmiug.  The  object  of  the  agricultural  course  is  to 
assist  in  preparing  the  young  man  to  become  a  successful  farmflC 
and  a  useful  citizen.  The  coui*se  also  aims  to  fit  the  students  to 
fill  remunerative  positions  as  managers  of  farms  and  estates. 

Preliminary  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  a  course  is  taken  in 
the  winter  term  of  the  Freshman  year  in  agricultural  mechaiiicBi 
including  the  use  of  tools,  bench  work  and  carpentering.  Oom- 
rnencin.^-  in  the  spring  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  an  introdne^ 
tion  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  agriculture;  its  relation  to  other  occupations;  ths 
])reparation  for  farming;  the  relations  of  air,  water  and  sunshinSy 
and  of  plant  and  animal  life,  to  agriculture. 
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In  the  Sophomore  year  a  study  is  made  of  farm  soils,  their 
characteristics,  classification,  and  ivdaptions,  their  faults  and  means 
of  improvement,  clearing  laud  and  preparing  for  crops,  irrigation 
and  land  draiuage,  with  practice  in  planning  and  constructing 
fiystenis  of  under-draining  on  the  college  farm.  In  the  winter 
tenn  inatruction  is  supplied  in  the  construction,  use  and  care  of 
farm  implements,  machines  and  vehicles ;  and  in  the  arrangement, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  farm  buildings,  fences,  roads 
and  bridges.  In  the  spring  term  fertilization  is  dealt  with,  and 
the  instruction  is  re-inforced  by  object  lessons  offered  by  the  fer- 
tilization experiments  of  the  experiment  station  and  l)y  the  manur- 
lug  of  the  fields  for  the  crops  of  the  college  farm. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  field  crops  are  considered. 
During  this  year  horticulture  is  chiefly  taught.  (See  horticul- 
ture.) 

In  the  Senior  year  opportunity  is  provided  to  study  live  stock 
nusbandry,  including  the  breeds,  breeding,  care  and  management 
of  farm  animals ;  rational  feeding  of  live  stock ;  dairy  husbandry ; 
Poultrj -culture ;  farm  management  and  accounts. 

Further  elective  subjects  are  available  to  advanced  students  by 
special  arrangement,  including  the  history  and  economics  of  agri- 
^'ture,  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature,  farm  law,  apicul- 
ture/agricultural  debate  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

During  the  course  in  agriculture  occasional  inspection  excur- 
^ons  enable  the  students  to  learn  what  practical,  successful 
specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  modern  farming  are  doing. 

Plans  for  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  have 
^n  made.  These  courses  would  instruct  special  students  in  the 
principles  and  details  underlying  poultry-culture,  dairying,  garden- 
^?  and  general  farming.  The  aim  in  the  special  courses  is  to 
provide  the  instruction  needed  to  enable  the  student  promptly  to 
engage  in  a  particular  branch  of  farming  or  to  take  charge  of 
^ch  work  as  superintendent.  For  placing  these  courses  in  full 
operation  the  college  awaits  the  providing  by  the  State  of  ad- 
<litional  suitable  buildings  and   equipment,  which  will   greatly 
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re-iiiforce  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  regular  agiicultural 
com*8e. 

Special  Instuuction  in  Poitltry-Citltuue. — For  the  past  three 
years  a  short  (jourse  of  instruction  in  poultry-culture  has  been 
held  (luring  the  winter  term,  commencing  in  January  and  continu- 
ing several  weeks.  The  college  has  a  strong  force  of  regidar 
teachei-s  in  the  sciences  and  arts  upon  which  poultry-culture  is 
based,  and  a  large  number  of  expert  poultry  specialists  assist  as 
instnictors. 

In  this  si)ecial  courae  of  study  the  main  purpose  is  to  impart  the 
fundamental  knowledge  which  underlies  practical  poultry-keep- 
ing. Instruction  is  given  in  chemistry,  zoology,  anatomy  and 
])hysiology  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  the  course.  Embry- 
ology is  taught  in  the  biological  laboratory,  where  also  the  nature 
and  habits  of  poultry  parasites  ai:e  studied.  Carpentering  and  the 
construction  of  poultry-houses  and  fences  are  taught  in  the  car- 
penter shop.  The  coui-se  of  study  includes  the  following  topics : 
poultry-plants,  location,  planning  and  establishment;  drainage  of 
the  land  ;  buildings,  ]>lanning  and  drawing  of  plans,  making 
specifications  and  estimates,  location  and  arrangement,  construc- 
tion, heating,  ventilation  and  furnishing ;  fowls,  their  origin,  kinds, 
breeds  and  types ;  principles  of  breeding,  mating,  special  breeding 
of  water-fowl,  turkeys,  pigeons,  etc. ;  incubation  and  rearing,  both 
natural  and  artificial ;  foods,  feeding,  care  and  management ;  pro- 
duction of  eggs  and  flesh,  ca])onizing,  fattening,  killing,  dressing 
and  marketing;  diseases,  business  methods  and  management, 
scoring,  records,  accounts,  poultry,  photography,  etc.  The  Satur- 
days are  devoted  chiefly  to  inspection  excursions  to  different 
l)(>nltry-farms  in  New  England.  Special  public  lectures  are  occa- 
sionally given.  Op])ortunity  is  further  oflered  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  to  supplement  this  special  course  of  study  by  a  yearns 
])ractical  training  in  the  college  poultry  plant. 

Xo  entrance  examination  is  re(iuired.  Oral  or  written  examina- 
ticms  may  be  given  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  coui'se.  Certifi- 
cates are  awarded  according  to  merit. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


PROFESSOR   CARD. 


Work  in  horticulture  is  designed  for  students  from  all  coui-ses. 
I^  is  felt  that  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  very  pro])erly 
form  a  part  of  every  well-rounded  education. 

In  the  introductory  course  the  aini  will  be  to  discuss  principles 
^^  general  importance  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  orchard  or 
8'ftrden  crops.  The  courses  in  pomology  and  vegetable-gardening 
^^^  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

I^andscape-gardening  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
^^k  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  Its  aim  is  to 
^Pply  the  principles  of  beauty,  as  evinced 'in  the  work  of  nature, 
^^  the  art  of  embellishing  grounds. 

Forestry  touches  problems  of  import  to  every  citizen  interested 
^^  the  public  welfare.  Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
*^i*ests  and  waterflow,  the  subject  is  often  of  more  vital  inipor- 
^'ice  to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  farmer. 

The  subject  of  plant-breeding  will  appeal  chiefly  to  those  inter- 
^^ted  in  the  broader  problems  of  biological  develo]>ment  and  re- 
lationship. A  careful  study  of  the  amelioration  and  development 
^f  plants  under  culture  throws  light  upon  many  of  the. general 
problems  of  evolution  which  are  of  interest  to  all  thinking  students. 
The  coui"ses  in  reading  and  original  investigation  are  designed 
chiefly  for  students  who  wush  to  make  a  specialty  of  horticulture. 

A  short  special  course  in  horticulture  was  inaugurated  in  1900. 

-■-he  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  definite, 

P^B.ctical  instruction  in  the  least  possible  time.     Experts  in  dift'er- 

^^t  lines  of  horticultural  practice  are  secured  to  give  the  benefit 

^*  their  experience.     Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  fundamental 

^ts  relating  to  soils,  fertilizers  and  plant-life,  which  ujiderlie 

^STicultural  and  horticultural  operations.     The  types  of  horticul- 

^^  which  cluster  around  great  cities  receive  especial  attention. 
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Large  establishments  of  this  class  are  easily  reached  from  Kings- 
ton. 

LANGUAGES. 

PROFESSOR  WATSON,   MISS  KENYON,   MISS  SANDERSON,  8R.  ALOMA. 

The  subjects  grouped  under  this  head  are  English,  German, 
French,  Spanish  and  Latin. 

English — comprising  composition,  rhetoric  and  literature — may 
be  studied  throughout  the  course.  It  is  required  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  course.  The  theory  and  practice  of  rhetoric 
are  taught  throughout  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  application  of 
rhetorical  principles  is  sought  in  exercises  and  themes.  The 
Sophomores  make  a  critical  study  of  certain  prose  masterpieces 
and  write  essays  and  various  short  papers.  The  required  work  of 
the  Juniors  consists  of  a  course  in  English  history  and  a  study  of 
the  leading  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Collateral  reading 
is  supplied,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  special  investigation 
along  literaiy  and  historical  lines.  In  the  Senior  year  electives 
are  oftered  in  literature  and  themes. 

In  the  courses  in  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  and  chemistry,  three  years  of  foreign  language  study 
are  required  for  graduation ;  one  preparatory  and  two  advanced. 
It  is  desirable  that  two  of  the  three  years  be  spent  upon  one 
language.  In  the  biological  course,  four  years  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  are  required  for  graduation ;  one  preparatory  and 
three  advanced.  Of  the  three  yeai's,  two  must  be  given  to  German 
and  one  to  French. 

A  three  years'  course  in  German  has  been  arranged,  which  is 
begun  in  the  Freshman  year.  As  far  as  possible  the  language 
itself  is  made  the  medium  of  instruction  ;  and  the  subject  is  studied 
in  grammar  work,  dictaticm,  conversation  and  translation — from 
EugUsh  into  German  and  from  German  into  English.  The  course 
is  carefully  graded.  As  soon  as  a  small  vocabulary  is  acquired, 
the  student  begins  the  reading  of  simple  prose  and  poetry,  passin 
gradually  to  more  difficult  texts. 


cr 
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HORTICULTURE. 


PROFESSOR   CARD. 


Work  in  horticulture  is  designed  for  students  from  all  coui-ses. 
It  is  felt  that  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  very  properly 
form  a  part  of  every  well-rounded  education. 

In  the  introductory  couree  the  aini  will  be  to  discuss  principles 
of  general  importance  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  orchard  or 
garden  crops.  The  courses  in  pomology  and  vegetable-gardening 
are  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Landscape-gardening  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
seek  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  Its  aim  is  to 
apply  the  principles  of  beauty,  as  evinced 'in  the  work  of  nature, 
to  the  art  of  embellishing  grounds. 

Forestry  touches  problems  of  import  to  every  citizen  interested 
in  the  public  welfare.  Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
forests  and  w^aterflow,  the  subject  is  often  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  farmer. 

The  subject  of  plant-breeding  will  appeal  chiefly  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  broader  problems  of  biological  development  and  re- 
lationship. A  careful  study  of  the  amelioration  and  development 
of  plants  under  culture  throws  light  upon  many  of  the. general 
problems  of  evolution  which  are  of  interest  to  all  thinking  students. 

The  coui-ses  in  reading  and  original  investigation  are  designed 
chiefly  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  horticulture. 

A  short  special  course  in  horticulture  was  inaugurated  in  1900. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  definite, 
practical  instruction  in  the  least  possible  time.  Experts  in  difl'er- 
ent  lines  of  horticultural  practice  are  secured  to  give  the  benefit 
of  their  experience.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  fundamental 
facts  relating  to  soils,  fertilizers  and  i)lant-life,  which  underlie 
agricultural  and  horticultural  operations.  The  types  of  horticul- 
ture which  cluster  around  great  cities  receive  especial  attention. 
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^iveii  to  the  application  of  the  general  principles  to  banking, 
finance  and  other  present  day  problems. 

MATHEMATICS. 

DR.   BOS\VORTH. 

Three  courses  in  mathematics  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  a  degree ;  the  subjects  being  higher  algebra,  plane  trigonome- 
try, and  solid  and  spherical  geometry.  The  work  extends  through- 
out the  Freshman  year  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  as 
a  basis  for  further  work  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  as  a 
means  for  developing  the  power  of  logical  reasoning  and  of  exact 
and  concise  expression.  It  is  the  aim  throughout  the  course  to 
select  such  problems  and  applications  as  shall  have  direct  bearing 
upon  practical  subjects. 

Courses  in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus  are  required  of 
students  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  courses,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  and  a  number  of  electives  are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  propose  to  make  a  specialty  of  mathematics  or  of  any 
of  the  sciences  which  depend  largely  upon  it. 

The  course  in  analytical  geometry  includes  the  subject  of  loci 
and  their  equations,  the  analytical  demonstration  of  many  geo- 
metrical theorems,  and  the  simpler  properties  of  the  conic  sections. 
The  work  in  calculus  includes  the  differentiation  of  algebraic, 
trigonometric,  anti-trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic 
functions,  successive  differentiation,  and  the  iutegi'ation  of  simple 
functions,  illustrated  by  applications  to  the  rectification  of  plane 
curves,  the  areas  of  plane  curves,  and  the  surface  and  volume  of 
solids  of  revolution.  The  fundamental  formulas  of  mechanics  are 
developed  and  illustrated.  The  more  familiar  devices  for  integra- 
tion are  studied,  and  a  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  curve-tracing. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  along  the  lines 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  are  especially  advised  to 
elect  courses  in  advanced  integral  calculus,  analytical  mechanics, 
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and  differential  equations ;  while  those  who  desire  an  insight  into 
the  development  of  modern  pure  mathematics  may  elect  work  in 
projective  geometry,  modern  analytical  geometry,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, and  theory  of  functions. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

MR.  TYLER. 

It  is  intended  in  this  department  to  give  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  fundamental  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  all  civil  engi- 
neering work. 

The  equipment  consists  of  transits,  levels,  compasses,  solar 
attachments,  hand  instruments,  planimeters,  slide  rulers,  mercury 
and  aneroid  barometers,  tapes,  chains,  level  and  stadia  rods,  etc. 
Among  the  transits  are  two  Buff  and  Berger  instruments. 

The  college  and  adjacent  properties  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
all  kinds  of  surface  surveying,  without  loss  of  time  in  going  to  and 
from  the  work.  A  chain  of  lakes  about  one-half  a  mile  away  gives 
an  excellent  chance  for  hydrographic  work. 

The  drill-hall  offers  opportunity  for  performing  various  experi- 
ments with  tapes  and  chains. 

HOME  SANITATION. 

PROFESSOR   S(^01T. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  fall  term  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Specials  who  have  sufficient  preparation.  Merri- 
"^an'g  Sanitary  Engineering  is  used  as  a  text-book  and  is  supple- 
J^ented  by  lectures  on  the  movements  of  ground-water ;  sources 
^^  potable  water ;  water  pollution-;  natural  and  artificial  methods 
^^  purification ;  the  interpretation  of  water  analyses.  Practical 
plumbing  in  dwellings  and  plumbing  materials  are  discussed  both 
^th  reference  to  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  suburban 
*^draral  districts.     Inspection  excursions  are  taken  to  pumpiug- 
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stations  and  stora«^e  reservoirs  and   practical  plants  connected 
with  sewera<2fe  systenls. 

The  winter  and  spring  terms  are  devoted  to  a  study,  by  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  of  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings, 
together  with  experimental  laboratory  work  on  the  different  sys- 
tems in  general  use.  The  laboratory  is  heated  both  by  the  direct 
and  the  plenum  systems,  the  latter  having  an  eight-foot  fan  with 
fifteen  horpe-power  engine  for  driving  the  same,  the  system  being 
ananged  to  impel  both  hot  and  cold  air  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
also  a  practical  arrangement  in  use  for  heating  by  exhaust  steam, 
and  these,  together  with  other  systems  in  use  at  the  college,  and 
minor  facilities,  such  as  a  six-foot  fan  driven  by  an  electric  motor, 
other  small  fans,  anemometers,  manometers,  facilities  for  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  dioxide,  bacteria  in  air,  etc.,  make  the  labora- 
tory work  in  jiractical  testing  of  much  value  to  the  student. 

This  course  is  given  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
alternating  with  a  coui*se  in  methods  of  refrigeration  and  cold 
storage. 

Expeiimental  laboratory  work  is  given  in  refrigeration  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  inspection  excursions  are  made  to  typical  heating 
and  ventilating  systems  and  cold-storage  plants  in  the  respective 
courses.  Preparation  for  the  course  necessitiites  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  surveying,  and  elementary  me- 
chanics. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

TROFESSOR   DRAKE,   MR.    KNOANXES,   MR.   KNIGHT. 

The  aim  of  this  dei)artment  is  to  give  sound  theoretical  and 
thorough  practical  training  to  students  who  seek  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  useful  and  resjionsiblc  positions.  The  course  offered  in 
sho|)-work  will  furnish  such  training  as  will  ensure,  other  things 
being  ecpial,  marked  success  in  mechanical  pursuits  subsequent  to 
graduation.  The  regular  four  years'  course  deals  with  mechanical 
engineering  as  applicable  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  New 
England  and  particularly  in  Ehode  Island.     Special  attention  is 
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gi>^en  to  the  designs  and  the  economical  operation  of  shops  and 
mills,  aud  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  machinery.  The  sub- 
jects of  mechanism,  metallurgy,  heating  and  ventilation  of  l)uild- 
^^i  engineering  specifications,  and  laws  of  contracts  are  treated 
by  lectures  and  text-books.  The  several  laboratories  are  well 
equipped  for  working  in  wood  and  metals  and  for  the  testing  of 
materials  used  in  construction.  Students  in  the  course  of  mechan- 
ical engineering  receive  instruction  in  bench- work  in  wood,  wood- 
turning,  pattern-making,  forging,  machine-shop  work  and  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Students  in  the  agricultural  course  receive  instruction  in  wood- 
working and  forging,  and  may  elect  other  work  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  committee  on  studies. 

The  carpenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate twenty -four  students  at  one  time.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
building  and  construction.  A  series  of  practical  lectures  upon 
the  art  of  estimating  the  cost  of  various  constructions  of  wood  is 
^ven  to  the  agricultural  students  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The 
wood-turning  room  contains  thirteen  lathes,  each  with  its  com- 
plete set  of  gouges  and  turning  tools.  In  the  same  room  are 
benches  for  pattern-making,  and  also  power  machinery  for  working 
^ood;  such  as  circular  saw,  hand-saw,  jig-saw,  surface-planer, 
buzz-planer,  mortising-machine,  dowel-machine  and  others.  All 
students  take  wood-turning,  and  during  the  period  each  has  prac- 
tice under  the  direct  charge  of  the  engineer  in  care  of  the  shoj), 
boiler  and  engine.  The  engine  is  of  thirty  horse-power.  The 
^ork  in  pattern-making  given  to  the  students  in  the  mechanical 
department  consists  in  the  making  of  selected  pieces  to  illustrate 
^be principles  of  shrinkage,  drafts,  finish,  core-box  making,  built- 
^Pwork,  and  the  general  requirements  of  pattern-making. 

The  forge  shop  will  accommodate  twelve  students  at  one  time. 
It  contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock-cutter,  a  bolt-header, 
*  post-drill,  and  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  hammers,  tongs,  and 
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other  for*r«  ami  anvil  tools  necessary  for  complete  work.  A  regu- 
lar conrso  is  followed  here  as  in  other  lines  ;  and  for  the  students 
of  the  agricultural  course  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
found  ahout  a  farm.  The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending, 
u])settin<r,  and  weldiuir  are  tau.*>:ht  and  applied  in  the  making  of 
such  useful  pieces  as  stai)les,  hooks,  chains,  iind  iron  work  for 
farm  tools.  The  stutlents  of  the  mechanical  deiiailment  follow  a 
similar  ctmrse,  hut  in  a  direction  more  suited  to  the  nmcliiue  nhop. 
Dolts,  nuts,  machine-for^'in*^s,  chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  made, 
and  afterward  put  to  practical  use.  Only  students  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  cn«riuecring  courses  work  in  the  machine 
shop. 

The  course  here  is  desi<rned  to  ^'ive  a  sure  knowledge  of  and 
intelli«rent  practice  in  the  best  modern  metlnuls  of  using  the  vari- 
ous tools;  such  as  lathes,  ]>1aners,  drills,  niilling-macliines  and 
grindin^-mac^hines.  A  cours(»  of  han<l  work  at  the  bench  is  of- 
fered, and  includes  instruction  in  chipping,  Hling,  scraping  and 
tinishing.  Students  of  former  years  have  made  an  engine,  dynamo, 
speed  lathe,  full  s«»t  of  arbors,  set  of  nut  arVuu's,  and  a  variety  of 
other  tools. 

In  experimental  engineering  the  students  make  tests  of  eugiueft, 
boilers,  ])umj>s,  steam  gauges,  injectors  and  a  hydraulic  ram.     The 
strength  of  materials  is  investigated  theoretically  in  class  under 
the  head  of  mechanics  of  materials,  and  ])ractically  in  the  labora- 
tory by  conducting  tests  \\\u)}i  s])(?cimens  of   wood,  iron,  steel, 
brick,  stone,  cement,  boiler-plate,  etc.    In  hydraulics,  water-meters 
are  calihrateil,  and  measurenuints  of  water  made  by  orifices  and 
wiers.     During  the  s|)ring  term  of  the  Senior  year  the  class  ir 
mtK'hanical  engineering  holds  semi-weekly  conferences;  report 
are  given  ujjon  aiticles  in  the  industrial  maga/ijies  and  journal 
and  engineering  subjects  <»f  general  interest  are  discussed.     T 
folhiw  ingaresmne  of  the  tt»i)ics  consitlenMl :  ty])es  of  steam-boile 
furnaces,  boiler-feeders,  fuels,  lubricants,  gas  iind  heat  engir 
])reparation  an»l  us<^  of  wood,  cutting-tools  for  metals,  puiupi 
maehinerv. 
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DRAWING. 

PROFESSOR  DRAKE,  MISS  ELDRED. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  required  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Stndents  keep  notebooks,  in  which  freehand  sketches  are  made 
from  models;  and  these  sketches  are  afterward  worked  up  into 
finished  drawings.  The  making  of  working  drawings  for  some 
machine  completes  the  course.  Practice  in  tracing  and  blue  print- 
ing is  given  to  all  students.  The  course  in  drawing  is  designed  to 
aid  in  the  corresponding  courses  of  shop  work  and  not  to  produce 
professional  draughtsmen. 

Freehand  Drawing. — Freehand  drawing  is  taught  in  the  fall 
and  spring  terms  and  is  required  in  the  fall  term,  Freshman  year. 
The  required  work  comprises  the  study  of  perspective  and  values 
from  objects,  still  life,  and  simple  casts.  Memory  sketches  of  the 
objects  drawn  are  expected  of  each  student,  who  is  also  required 
to  leave  at  the  college  a  specimen  of  his  work.  The  library  con- 
tains an  excellent  collection  of  art  books.  Li  addition  to  the  art 
electives,  comprising  drawing  from  still  life  and  the  cast,  painting 
^  oil,  pastel  and  water-color,  and  modeling,  special  work  will  be 
arranged  for  scientific  and  mechanical  students.  An  hour  s  study 
o'  the  histoiy  of  art,  by  means  of  reading,  lectures  and  the  use  of 
photographs,  with  which  the  studio  is  well  supplied,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  hour  of  the  three-hour  art  elective  offered  in  the 
spring  term,  Sophomore  year. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

PROFESSOR  SCOTT,   MR.   RADTKE. 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  offered  to  students  who 
'^^^e  completed  courses  I  and  II  in  physics. 

The  studies  in  electro-technology  embrace  fundamentally  the 
Hieory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  followed  by  a  thorough  treat- 
^nt  of  the  Tarious  technical  applications  of  electricity.    These 
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include  the  theory,  design  and  mauipulation  of  continuous  and 
alternating  current  generators  and  motors,  transformers,  and  the 
storage  battery ;  the  design  of  generating  and  distributing  plants 
for  light  and  power ;  electrical  testing ;  electro-metallurgy  ;  teleg- 
raphy ;  telephony ;  electric  signalling.  The  department  is  pro- 
vided with  a  satisfactory  plant  for  laboratory  purposes,  containing 
two  sixty  horse-power  water-tube  boilers ;  two  high  speed  engines 
of  fifty  and  fifteen  horse-power ;  one  thirty  K.  W.  lOQO-v.  Westing- 
house  compound  alternator  with  exciter;  two  110-v.  continuous 
current  generators,  one  twenty-five  K.  W.,  and  the  other  eight  K. 
AV. ;  a  storage  battery  of  110-30  amp.-hour  cells;  several  small 
dynamos  and  motors;  transformers;  condensers;  arc  and  incan- 
<lescent  lamps;  Lord  Kelvin  and  AVeston  voltmeters  and  amme- 
ters ;  d^^namometers ;  wattmeters ;  galvanometers ;  Wheatstone 
bridges ;  standard  cells,  and  rheostats.  Adequate  means  are  sup- 
plied by  a  photometry  room  for  testing  and  comparing  electric 
and  other  forms  of  illuminating  apparatus.  The  laboratory  has 
also  a  two  horse-power  standard  Leftel  turbine  water-wheel,  engine 
lathe,  and  suitable  material  for  the  repairing  and  making  of 
uj)paratus. 

The  course  is  open  to  special  students  who  may  not  be  able  to 
spend  the  time  for  obtaining  a  degree.     They  will  take  such  sub- 
jects as  will  most  readily  prepare  them  for  their  intended  line  of 
work. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

MISS  GAGE. 

Stenogiaphy  and  typewriting  are  offered  as  electives.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  English  branches  is  required  of  every 
one  taking  the  course.  The  Chandler  Practical  Shorthand  and 
either  the  touch  or  sight  system  of  typewriting  are  taught.  The 
shorthand  work  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  first,  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  knowledge  of  the  system;  second,  a  graded  course  in 
dictation.  In  typewriting,  the  students  are  given  a  series  of  exer- 
cises consisting  of  words,  sentences,  phrases,  business  letters  and 
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forms,  and  other  matter  selected  with  reference  to  its  variety  and 
scope.  Absolute  accuracy  is  required  from  the  fii'st  in  both  sub- 
jects, and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  spelling  and  punctuation. 

MILITARY  ORGANIZATION. 

CAPTAIN  SPARROW. 

For  the  past  three  years,  since  the  recall  of  Captain  AV.  W. 
Wotherspoon  for  duty  in  the  Philippines,  the  Senior  class  of  the 
college  has  drilled  the  other  students  in  the  school  of  the  soldier. 
On  December  16, 1900,  the  president  of  the  United  States  detailed 
Captain  S.  E.  Sparrow  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics 
at  this  institution.  He  will  begin  his  duties  on  January  2,  1901. 
During"  tlie  fall  term  of  1900  the  military  organization  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Captains A.  A.  Denico, 

C.  S.  l^urgess. 

Lieutenants H.  D.  Smith, 

J.  AVilby, 

L.  (t.  K.  ( Earner. 

Sergeants B.  J.  Cornell, 

A.  L.  Reynolds, 
().  N.  Ferrv, 
K.  AV.  Pitkin. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  oflFered  in  the  differen 
departments.    All  studies  required  of  regular  students  lead  to  th« 


degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


CHEMISTRY. 

I.  General  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  Sophomore  year  ;  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, 8  exercises  per  \oeek  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2  hours 
per  v:eeh.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  decfree. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. —  Winter  terin.  Sophomore  year ;  ^ 
exerdses  of  2  hours  each  per  week,  Spriiig  tena^  Sophoirwre 
year  ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  a  deijree, 

III.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Spring  term,  S(pho7ru)re  year; 
S  exei'cises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  stude?its  in 
the  Chemical  course,  elective  for  other  students, 

IV.  Theoretical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring 
term,  Sophomore  year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  stu- 
dents  in  the  Chemical  course,  elect  ice  for  other  students, 

V.  Quantitative  Analysis.  —  Gravimetric  and  Volumetric. 
Throughirut  the  Junior  year.  Fall  term;  5  exercises  of  2  hours 
each  2)^r  iceek,  required  (f  students  in  the  Chemical  course;  S 
exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week,  required  of  students  in  the 
Agricultural  course  ;  2  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week,  required 
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of  students  in  Mechanical  ami  Electrical  Engineerimj  couthcs, 
^xnUt  term  ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.    Required  of 
stiidents  in  the  Chemical  caurse,    Spring  term ;  5  exercises  of  2 
hours  each  per  week,    Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course  ; 
e^eciivej  open  to  students  in  the  Biological  course, 

VI.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
^ork.  Fall  and  winter  terms,  Junior  year;  lectures  and  reci ta- 
lons, S  exerciser  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2  hours 
1^'  week.  Fall  term,  required  of  students  in  the  Chemical,  Agri- 
cyltural,  and  Biological  courses.  Winter  term,  required  of  stu- 
^thUf  In  the  Chemical  and  Biological  courses. 

VII.  Organic  Preparations. — Spring  term.  Junior  year ;  S  ex- 
^cises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the 
Cmnical  course;  elective,  open  to  students  in  the  Biohgical 
course. 

♦Til.  Sanitary  Chemistry. —  Winter  term.  Junior  year  ;  3  exer- 
c^m  of  2  hours  each  per  week.      liequired  of  students   in   the 

^neiaical  course;    elective,    open    to    students    in    the    Biological 

course. 

^-  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. —  Winter  term.  Junior 
year;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  liequired  of  students 
^^  the  Chemical  course  ;  elective,  open  to  students  in  the  Biological 
course. 

^  Gas  Analysis. — Spring  term.  Junior  year;  1  exercise  of  2 
houHp^  y^^ek.     Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course. 

^-  Assaying. — Spring  term.  Junior  year  ;  1  exercise  of  2  hours 
P^^'^^k.    liequired  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course. 

^.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring 
^^^1  Junior  year^  and  Fall  term,  Senior  year  ;  S  exercises  per  iveek. 
Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  co^irse. 
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Xm.  Organic  Chemistry  (Advanced  course). — Fall  and  Winter 
tervis,  Senior  year ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  student 
in  the  Chemical  course;  elective^  open  to  students  in  the  JBiologi 
cal  course. 

XIV.  Theoretical  Chemistry  (Advanced  course). — Lectures 
recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fall  term^  Senior  year  ;  lecturei 
aud  recitations,  ^  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercise 
of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Chemica 
course  ;  ehctive^  open  to  students  in  the  Biological  course, 

XV.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Fall  and  Winter  ternxs^  Senic. 
year  ;  S  exercises  per  iveek,  Re(j\iired  of  students  in  tlie  Chemic  . 
co^^rse, 

XVI.  Textile  Coloring.  —  Winter  and  Spring  tenns^  Sen  it 
year;  3  exercises  per  iceek.  Required  of  students  in  the  Chem 
ical  course, 

XVII.  Agricultural    Chemistiy. —  Winter    and    Spiking  term^ 
Junior  year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.    Fall  terniy  Senior  year  ;  S  exer 
cises  per  week.     Required  of  students  in  the  Agricultural  course 

Winter  and  Spring  ie/^is,  Senior  year  ;  3  exercises  per  iceek,  taker 
with  the  Juniors,  Required  of  students  iyi  the  Chemical  course  - 
elective,  open  to  students  in  the  Biological  course, 

XVIII.  Electro-Chemistry. —  Winter  tenn.,  Senior  year ;  3  ex" 
erciscfi  per  week.    Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course. 

XIX.  Metallurgy. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring  tenr 
Senior  year ;  3  exercises  j)er  iceek.  Required  of  students  in  t^* 
Chemical  rourse, 

XX.  Toxicology. — Spring  term.^  Senior  year ;  1  exercise  of 
hours  per  xoeek.    Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course, 

XXI. — Thesis  Work.     Throughout  the  Senior  year.     Required  o^ 

students  in  the  Chemical  cou7'se. 
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PHYSICS. 

1.    General   Course. — Study   of    mechanics,  hydraulics,  pneu- 
matics and  heat,  ]^^all  tenn  ;    electricity  and  magnetism,  Wintei^ 
U^i ;  sound  and  light,  Sprhiff  terra,  Fres/nnan  year  ;  recitations, 
2  exemses  per  week ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  iceek.    lie- 
quired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree 

n.  Advanced  Physics. — ThroughoiU  the  year;  recitations,  2 
exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week,  Bequired 
of  Sophomores  in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  liequired  of 
students  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  S  exercises  per  week. 
Fall  and  Spring  terms;  elective,  open  to  students  in  other  courses 
wlio  have  completed  Physics  I  or  its  equivalent 

in.  Elementary  Photography. — A  course  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations upon  the  optics  and  chemistry  of  photography,  together 
^th  practical  photographic  work.  Spring  term  ;  lectures,  2  exer- 
mesper  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  week  ;  elective,  open 
to  all  students-. 

IV.  Advanced  Photogi-aphy. — A  course  of  lectures  on  photo- 
micrography, the  making  of  lantern-slides  and  bromide  enlarge- 
ments, and  the  manipulation  of  the  optical  lantern.  Spring  ter7n  ; 
lectures,  1  exercise  per  week ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week  ; 
dedive,  opefi  to  studefits  who  have  taken  course  1, 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

*II.  Tarr's  Physical  Geography,  with  required  reading  from 
reference  books. — Laboratory  work  and  excursions.  Fall  term. 
Freshman  year;  S  exercises  per  week:  Winter  term,  Freshman 
year;  1  exercise  per  week.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

in.    Mineralogy.    See  Chemistry,  IX. 


^Coofw  I  it  ffiTen  in  the  preiwratory  department. 
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GEOLOGY. 

I.    Agricultural  Geology. — Lectures  and  recitations.     Wf^ 

term,  Senior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  loeek.    Elective, 

BOTANY. 

I.  Biology  of  Plants. — The  general  principles  of  biology  a 
illustrated  by  our  common  plants.  Laboratory,  reading  and  le 
tures.  Winter  and  Spring  tenna.  Freshman  year,  and  Fall  ten 
Sophomore  year ;  3  exercises  of  2  Iwars  each  per  week,  Heqxdr^ 
of  students  in  the  Agricultural,  Biological,  and  Chemical  course 

II.  Fungi. — A  study  of  fungi  with  special  reference  to  pai 
sitic  forms  of  economic  importance.  Laboratory,  reading  and  Ic 
tures.  Elective;  open  to  students  xoho  huve  taken  course  /.  Hot 
arranged  with  instructor. 

III.  Histology. — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.  The  lal 
ratory  work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  sectioning,  staini 
and  mounting.  Elective ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  cou 
/.     Hours  arranged  with  instructor, 

IV.  A  study  of  the  Spring  Flora  of  Kingston,  with  practice 
the  identification  of  species.  Field  and  laboratory,  Spring  ten 
S  exercises  per  v:eek.  EUctive ;  open  to  students  who  have  tai 
course  I, 

V.  Plant-Life. — A  study  of  the  plant  and  its  environment.  1 
functions  of  root,  stem  and  leaf,  reproduction,  and  plant  diseas 
are  treated.  Lectures  and  reading,  illustrated  by  models,  char 
demonstrations,  and  field  and  laboratory  work.  A  six  loeei 
course  given  in  the  winter  school  of  Ilorticidture. 

By  consulting  the  instructor  other  arrangements  may  sometim 
be  made  for  those  desiring  to  elect  work  in  botany. 
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ZOOLOGY. 


I.  (A)  Physiology. —  White?'  a7id  Spring  tenna,  Sophor)iore  year  ; 
^  exercises  per  xoeek,  lietjuired  of  Ayncultural,  Biological,  and 
Chemical  students. 

II.  Farm  Animals. —Fa/^,  Winter  and  Spring  terms^  Senior 
y^r;  S  exercises  per  week.    Elective  fur  Agricultural  students, 

II.  (A)  Vertebrates. — As  far  as  possible  farm  animals  are  used 
^  types.  Fall  term.  Sophomore  year  ;  3  exercises  per  iceek.  lie- 
fumlof  Biological  students,    Elective  for  Agi'icultural  students. 

n.  (B)  Laboratory. — Students  may  elect  their  laboratory  work 
in  either  the  botanical  or  zoological  laboratories  by  arrange- 
ment. Types:  fish,  frog,  fowl,  cat,  man.  Winter  term,  Jimiar 
y^r;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective  for  Biological  students, 

in.  Invertebrates. — Fall  term,  Junior  year ;  3  exercises  per 
^^d'.   jReguired  of  Biological  students, 

in.  (A)  Laboratory. — Types:  Amoeba, Parama>cium,Vorticella, 
Hydra,  earthworm,  etc.  Fall  tei^n.  Junior  year;  3  exercises  per 
mek.   Elective  for  Biological  students, 

n^  (A)  Embryology  (Elementary). — Types :  eggs  of  frogs  and 
fowls.    Spring  term,  Junior  year  ;  3  exercises  per  v^eek.    Elective. 

n^  (B)  Poultry  and  Parasites.  —  Winter  term,  5  exorcises  per 
^ceek.    Elective.    JRequired  for  short  course  Poultry  students. 

T.  (A)  Anatomical  Technology. — Type:  the  cat.  Full,  Winter 
^nd  Spring  tei^is.  Junior  year  ;  6  exercises  per  week.  Elective  for 
Biological  students. 

\T.    Histologic  Technology. — Fall  and    Winter  terms,  Senior 
year;  6  exercises  per  week.    Elective  for  Biological  students. 

VJX    Entomology. — Spring  term.  Junior  year ;  3  exercises  per 
week.    Electiuefor  Agricultural  and  Biological  students. 
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VII.  (A)  Economic  Entomology. — Spring  and  Fall  terms,  Juju^ 
year;  8  exercises  per  week.  Elective  for  Agricultural  and  Bf-^ 
logical  students. 

Vni,  Animal  Biology. — Special  studies  will  be  allowed  those  c:^^ 
the  Seniors  icho  liave  passed  the  Junior  work  ;  not  less  than  S peno(^^^^ 
ofS  hours  per  xoeek  may  he  taken.    Elective  for  Biological  students ^ 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

I.    Elementary  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laborato 
experiments.     Winter  and  Spring  terms;  3  exercises  per  wee< 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

AGRICULTURE. 

• 

I.  Introduction. — Definition  of  terms ;  origin  and  necessity  of 
agriculture ;  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  industries ;  agricul- 
ture as  au  occupation ;  education  for  agriculture ;  the  atmosphere 
and  sunshine  in  relation  to  agriculture ;  plant  and  animal  life  in 
agriculture.  Spring  term,  Freshman  year;  2  exercises  per  week. 
Beq u  ired  of  A  gricxdtural  studen  is. 

II.  Soils. —  27ie  origin,  formation  and  deposition  of  soils  are 
studied  under  physiography ;  the  composition,  mechanical  and 
chemiad  analysis  under  agricxdtvral  chemistry  ;  the  physical  pro- 
perties and  relations  under  soil-jdiysics.  Agricultural  Soils. — Defi- 
nition ;  function  ;  variation  ;  classification ;  adaptation  ;  location ; 
examination ;  faults  ;  improvement  and  preparation ;  clearing  land ; 
grading;  mixing  soils;  paring  and  burning;  reclaiming  land ;  irri- 
gation. Fall  term..  Sophomore  year  ;  two  exercises  per  week  for 
one-half  term.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 

III.  Land  Drainage. — Sources  of  water ;  necessity  of  drainage  \ 
kinds  of  drains ;  action  of  drains ;  planning  systems  of  drainage  ^ 
drain  tiles;  construction  and  care  of  drains;  cost  and  value  of 
drains ;  sanitary  effects  of  drainage.    Fall  term.  Sophomore  year  ; 
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2  exercises  per  week  for  one-half  term.    liequired  of  AgnculUiral 
ifiidenis, 

IV.  Agricultural  Apparatus  and  Constructions.— Farm  tools; 
implements;  machines  and  vehicles;  farm  building>i;  fences; 
roads  and  bridges — arrangement,  construction,  care  and  mainte- 
nance. Winter  tenn,  ^ojyhomore  year;  S  e^ver^cues  j)er  urek,  lie- 
quired of  Agricultural  Htudentt^. 

T.  Farm  Fertilization. — Introduction  ;  classification  of  manures, 
atmospheric,  mineral  and  organic;  manurial  sources  of  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  phosphates  and  nitrogen  salts ;  animal 
iDanure,  stable  manure,  composition  and  management;  liquid 
niaDure;  farm  sewage;  guanos;  fish  fertilizei*s;  animal  refuse; 
P^at;  gi'een  manuring;  sea-weeds;  vegetable  refuse  and  by- 
products; composts;  divisors  for  manures ;  application  and  action 
of  manures ;  valuation  of  manures.  Spring  tenn,  Sophomore  year ; 
'*•  tter€hiei<  j}er  meek.     Required  of  A(jriculfnral  t^tudent.^. 

VI.  Field  Crops. — Balancing  of  farm ;  rotation  of  crops ;  grass- 
land;  wood-land  ;  tillage-land;  preparation  of  land,  planting, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  storing  and  disposal  of  crops  ;  special  con- 
sideration of  the  hay  crop,  fodder  cro]>s,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
root  crops,  field  and  garden  vegetables  ;  weeds.  Fall  fenn.y  Junior 
y^^)'  2  exerch<ei<  per  week.    Kleciive, 

»II.  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. — Origin,  history,  characteristics 
^d  adaptability  of  the  leading  l)reeds  of  the  horse,  neat  cattle, 
*"®6p,  swine  and  poultry ;  scoring ;  tracing  jiedigrees ;  breeders' 
^^sociations.    Fall  tenn.  Senior  year  ;  2  e,rerci^e^-  per  ice^'k.    Fleet  ire. 

'in.  Breeding  of  Livestock. — The  principles  of  breeding; 
heredity;  atavism;  correlation;  variation;  fecundity;  in-breed- 
^%\  cross-breeding;  relative  influence  of  parents  ;  sex  ;  pedigree; 
form;  selection;  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  the  horse, 
'^fiit cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  Fall  term,  Soiior  year:  J 
^^f^mper  week.    Elective. 
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IX.  History  of  Agriculture. — Agriculture  in  relation  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  fisher  and  hunter-folk ;  nomads ;  tillers  of  the  soil ;  develop- 
ment of  tillage ;  history  of  the  plow ;  crop  rotation ;  irrigation ; 
fertilization  ;  general  and  special  farming ;  agricultural  education ; 
agricultural  experimentation ;  evolution  of  farming  implements ; 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  to-day.  Fall  tenn,  Senior  year ;  2  exer- 
cinefi per  week.    Elective  by  special  arrangement. 

X.  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. — Principles  of  rational  feeding ; 
animal  body,  composition,  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation 
and  excrementation  ;  feeding-stuifa,  composition  and  digestibility  ; 
nutrients;  feeding-standards;  formulating  rations;  selection  of 
feeding-stuffs;  preparation  of  food ;  methods  of  feeding;  utility  ol 
shelter ;  special  feeding  of  horse,  cow,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry. 

^y inter  tenn^  Senior  year  ;  3  exercli<es  per  week.    Elective. 

XI.  Dairy  Husbandry. — Breeds  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle : 
barns  and  dairy  buildings ;  milk  production,  composition ;  man- 
agement, deration,  pasteurization,  sterilization,  testing,  transporta- 
tion and  marketing ;  creaming ;  butter-making ;  cheese-making  ; 
milk-preservation,  condensed  milk,  milk-sugar,  etc.  Winter  term. 
Sou  or  year  ;  S  exer  cif^en  per  xoeek.    Elective. 

XII.  Poultry  Raising. — Domestic  fowls — kinds,  breeds,  selec- 
tion and  breeding;  buildings — location  and  arrangement,  con- 
struction and  furnishing,  ventilation,  yards  and  parks ;  foods  anc 
feeding,  care  and  management,  production  of  eggs  and  flesh,  fat- 
tening ;  dressing  and  marketing ;  incubation,  natural  and  artificial ; 
rearing ;  diseases  and  enemies ;  caponizing ;  records  and  accounts ; 
special  management  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  pigeons.  Win- 
ter term,  Senior  year  ;  2  exerclf<eti  per  week.     Elective. 

XIII.  Agricultural  Economics.— The  mutual  relations  of  agri- 
culture and  the  body  politic;  the  position  of  agriculture;  inde- 
pendence of  agi-iculture ;  state  intervention;  legislation;  tariff; 
bounties  ;  taxation  ;  insurance ;  credit ;  reward ;  census ;  moral 
and  social  aspects  of  agriculture;  division  and  distribution  ol 
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farms;  size  of  farms;  extensive  and  intensive  farming;  ownership 
of  land;  inheritance;  nationalization  of  land;  government  lands; 
colonization;  agricultural  laborers,  machinery,  experimentation; 
education ;  association ;  cooperation ;  press ;  agricultural  improve- 
ment; reclamation  and  irrigation  of  land;  diversification  of  pro- 
ducts. m7Uer  terrriy  Senior  year;  2  exercixeH per  week,  Elective 
hyitpecial  ayrangeiiient  for  dudenUwho  have  taken  Agriculture  IX. 

XrV\  Agricultural  Literature. — An  opportunity  to  read  and 
study  in  any  special  line  of  agriculture  for  which  the  student  is 
prepared.  Examination  and  consideration  of  reports  and  bulletins 
of  the  ao^cultural  experiment  stations.  Winter  term,  Senior  year  ; 
^  tnmMea  per  week.     Klectire  by  special  arrangement. 

XV.  Farm  Management. — Introduction  and  definitions ;  farm- 

■ 

^Z  requisites ;  farm  production  and  market  relations ;  capital — 
permanent,  floating  and  perishable — distribution  in  land,  buildings, 
Wwatus,  live  stock  and  supplies ;  labor  and  power ;  machinery ; 
™id  of  farming ;  size  of  farm ;  system  of  farming ;  ownership  or 
rental  of  farm ;  maintenance  and  management ;  returns  and  re- 
sults; inventory,  and  balancing  of  accounts.  Spring  terra^  Senioi 
y^^/';  6  exerci^e>f  per  xoeek.    Elective. 

XVI.  Farm  Accounts  and  Records. — The  principles  and  meth- 
^  of  book-keeping  in  their  application  to  the  keeping  of  farm 
accounts;  diary;  note-book;  calendar;  records  and  accounts  of 
special  departments,  crops,  fields  and  animals ;  calculations ;  esti- 
^'os  and  valuations;  inventories.  Sjrring  term.  Senior  year; 
^  ^rciae  per  week.    Elective. 

XVII.  Farm  Law. — The  legal  rights  and  liabilities  of  farmers ; 
Purchase  and  sale  of  farm,  forms  of  deeds;  rental  of  farm,  terms 
^' lease;  boundaries  and  fences;  overhanging  trees;  water  rights 
*^d  drainage;  ways  over  the  farm;  rights  in  the  highway;  road- 
sides;  live  stock;  dogs;  game;  trespass;  theft;  fires;  insurance; 
employing  laborers ;  liability  of  employer  and  employed ;  cou- 
•Oicts;  mortgages;  notes;  taxes;  exchange,  sale  and  purchase; 


8 
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contagious  diseases  of  live  stock  and  crops.    Spring  tenny  Senior 
year  ;  1  exercise  per  week.     Elective  hy  special  arrangement, 

.  XVIII.  Apiculture. — A  study  of  the  habits,  care,  breeding 
and  management  of  the  honey-bee,  with  practical  work  in  the 
apiary.  Spring  term,  Senior  year;  1  exerri^  per  week.  Elective 
hy  nperlal  arrangement, 

XIX.  Agricultural  Debate. — Discussion  in  the  form  of  regular 
parliamentary  debates  upon  leading  agricultural  questions.  Spring 
term,  Senior  year  ;  1  exercise  per  week.    Elective, 

XX.  Agricultural   Experimentation. — A  study  of  the  objects, 
principles  and  methods  of  agricultural  experimentation.    Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  practical  participation  in  the  work  of  the- 
experiment  station  to  those  students  who  arrange  to  continu 
this  work  through  the  experimental  season.     Spring  tenn,  Senio 
year  ;  2  exercime^  per  week.     Elective  hy  tpecial  arrangement, 

HORTICULTURE. 

I.    Principles  of  Horticulture. — A  discussion   of  fundament 
principles  underlying  horticultural  operations  in  orchard,  gard< 


and  greenhouse.      Fall  term,  Junior  year;  2  recitations  and 
lahorafory  period  jyer  week,    lieqnired  of  Agricultural  students, 

II.    Pomology. — Lectures    and    supplementary  reading, 
signed  to  give   practical   instruction   in   fruit-growing.      ItVw 

term  ;  S  cxerciHea  per  week.    Elective, 


III.  Vegetable-Gardening. — Methods  of  growing  garden  ve| 
tables  in  the  open  ground  and  under  glass.      Winter  term ,  3  e.r^ 
rises  per  week.     Elective. 

IV.  Landscape-Gardening. — The   principles  underlying  lan« 
scape-gardening  as  a  fine  art,  with  discussion  of  the  omamentati* 
of   home-grounds,   school-grounds,   cemeteries,  parks,  highwi*: 
and  other  public  grounds.     Lectures  and  supplementary  readi: 

Eall  term  ;  S  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 
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V.  Forestry. — General  importance  of  forests,  their  influence  on 
climate  and  water  supply,  methods  of  regeneration,  and  systems 
of  forest  management.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading. 
Spring  ienn  ;  3  exercises  per  xceek.     Elective, 

VI.  Plant-Breeding. — A  discussion  of  the  development  of 
plants  under  culture,  with  especial  reference  to  problems  of  he- 
redity, environment,  variation,  selection  and  evolution.  Lectures 
and  supplementary  reading.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  I  in  botany.    Fall  tenn  ;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

Vn.  Horticultural  Literature. — A  seminary  course  designed  to 
give  familiarity  with  horticultural  writings,  ancient  and  modern. 
By  anmiffernent.    Elective, 

Vni.  Original  Investigation. — For  advanced  students  only. 
By  ananyeraent.    Elective. 

ENGLISH. 

*II.  Rlietoric. — Text-book  study  and  practical  application  of 
rhetorical  principles  in  themes  and  exercises.  Thromjhout  the 
Fmhmn  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates 
M  a  degree. 

ni.  Critical  study  of  certain  prose  masterpieces,  with  essays 
andTarious  short  papers.  Throughout  the  Sophomore  year  ;  2  ex- 
^rciaeifper  week.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

IV.  General  English  Literature. — Topical  study.  Essays  and 
collateral  reading  required.  T hroughoui  the  Junior  year ;  2  exer- 
c^m  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

^.  Special  English  Literature. — Study  of  special  periods  and 
anthors.  Throughout  the  year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Elective; 
op^i  t^  students  who  have  taken  courses  I-IY or  their  equivalent, 

VL    Special  Work  in   Themes.     Throughout  the  year.    Elec- 


•Course  l,  Elemeotary  English,  Is  given  In  the  preparatory  department. 
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tive;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  l-IV  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

GERMAN. 

I.  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar,  dictation,  conversation, 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  Fresh- 
man year  ;  5  exercises  per  iceek :  Spring  term  ;  S  exercises  per  week, 
lieguired  of  all  candidates  fur  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  French, 

n.  Beading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversation. 
Fall  term.  Sophomore  year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Open  to  students 
w/u>  have  taken  course  I  or  its  equivalenty  and  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  French, 

III.  German  Classics. —  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Sophomore 
year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses 
I  and  II  or  their  equivalent,  and  required  of  all  candidates  for  a 
degree  zvho  do  not  offer  French, 

IV.  Goethe's  Meisterwerke  (Bernhardt). — Fall  ternn  ;  3  exer- 
cises per  week,  Flective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I— 
III  or  their  equivalent, 

V.  Study  of  Schiller  or  Heine. —  Winter  term  ;  3  exercises  pe 
week.    Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-IIIor  the7~ 
equivalent, 

VI.  Study  of  Freytag. — Spring  tenn ;  3  exercises  per  xcee^ 
Elective  ;  u^pen  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-IIl  or  their  equivciz 
lent, 

VII.  Scientific  German. — Special  work  assigned  by  diflFere  :■ 
professors.  Elective;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-I^ 
or  their  equivalent, 

FRENCH. 

I.    Elementary    Course. —  Grammar,    dictation,    conversatio 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.     Fall  a?id  Winter  te?*ms,  Fresh^ 
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uan  year ;  5  exercises  per  week  :  Spring  tei'm^  3  exercises  per  week, 
li^uired  of  all  Freshiaen  not  taking  German  or  Latin  and  not 
off^ing  French  for  admission, 

n.  Beading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversation. — 
Througliout  the  Sophomore  year;  S  exercises  per  week,  Beqiiired 
'it  all  candidates  for  a  degree  xcho  do  not  offer  German, 

III.  French  Classics. — Throughout  the  year;  3  exercises  per 
'^f^tek^     Elective  ;  open  to  students  \cho  have  taken  courses  I  and  II, 

IV.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Fall  term  ;  3  exercises 
i^'*  'Week,  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II 
^^  their  equivalent, 

^-  Study  of  Victor  Hugo. —  Winter  tena  ;  3  exercises  per  week, 
I^^^ctive;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II  or  their 
^P^^valent, 

VI.  Scientific  French.— Special  work  assigned  by  different  pro- 
^^ssors.  Elective;  ope7i  to  those  trho  have  taken  courses  I  and  II 
^^  t^Iielr  eq^iivaletit, 

SPANISH. 

I-    Elementary  Course. -r-Graramar,  dictation,  conversation,  let- 
^^^•'Writing,  commercial  forms,  reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry. 
-*  hroughout  the  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

H.  Advanced  Course. — Continuation  of  course  I.  Reading  of 
^^I'e  difficult  texts.  Throughout  the  year  ;  3  exercise^  per  week, 
^^^ctioe. 

LATIN. 

^I-    Caesar  or  Selections  from  various  Latin  authors.  —  Ihrough - 
^h^  year;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 


^^^  I,  Elementary  Latin,  is  given  in  the  preparatory  deparlment. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

*  II.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
Based  on  Hart's  Epochs  of  American  History. — Lectures,  reci- 
tations, readings  and  reports. —  Thy*oughout  the  year;  S  exerciser 
jyer  week.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Biological  course;  elective 
for  other  students. 

III.  English  History. — This  subject  forms  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired work  in  Junior  English.    (See  English  IV.) 

IV.  Modern  European  History  from  the  Beginning  of  the= 
French  Revolution. — Throughout  the  year ;  3  exercises  per  weehr- 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

V.  Science  of    Government. — Town,  city,   county,  state  an-^ 
United  States.    Their  origin,  development  and  practices.    Critics 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Lectures,  rec=^ 
tations  and  reports.    Fall  term^  Senior  year ;  S  exercises  per  wee^  - 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

VI.  Political  Economy. — General  principles.  Based  on  Walk&x- 
Advanced  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  readins'f 
essays.  Consideration  of  present  day  problems.  Winter  an^ 
Spring  tenns^  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  a^ 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I IV.  College  Algebra  (Taylor). — The  theoiy  of  limits ;  differ  ' 
entiation ;  development  of  functions  in  series ;  permutations  anr^ 
combinations;  determinants.  Fall  term ^  Freshman  year ;  4  exer-^ 
cises  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

V.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Bowser). — The  derivation  of  the  fun  ^ 
dameutal  formulas ;  logarithms ;  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique- 


♦Course  I,  General  History,  is  given  In  the  preparatory  department. 
t  (oursos  I,  H  and  III  are  given  In  tlie  preparatory  department. 
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triaDgles;  practical  problems.      Winter  tenn^  Frashman  rjear ;  3 
exercises  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

T[.  Solid  Geometry  (Phillips  and  Fisher). — Lines  and  planes 
in  space ;  diedral  angles ;  polyhedral  angles ;  polyhedrons ;  the 
cylinder,  cone  and  sphere ;  measurement  of  the  cylinder,  cone  and 
sphere ;  numerical  examples  and  original  demonstrations.  Spring 
iimiy  Freshman  year  ;  S  exercises  per  loeek.  Required  of  all  candi- 
daiei*  fm^  a  degree. 

MI.  Analytical  Geometry  (Loney). — Coordinate  systems;  the 
point;  the  line;  relation  between  different  coordinate  systems; 
the  equation  of  the  first  degree,  the  straight  line ;  the  equation  of 
the  second  degree,  the  conic  sections;  higher  plane  curves. 
Tkmighout  the  Sophomore  year :  3  exerci.^ei<  per  iceek.  Required 
(>f  i^tudefit^  in  the  Mechanical  and  FJectncal  Kngineering  coumen. 
f^ectkefor  other  dudentf<. 

Vm.  Calculus  (Osborne). — The  differentiation  of  algebraic, 
trigonometric,  logarithmic,  exponential  and  anti-trigonometric 
'unctions.  Integration  of  fundamental  forms  ;  definite  integrals  ; 
applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics ;  successive  differentia- 
tion ;  successive  integration  with  applications ;  evaluation  of  in- 
determinate forms ;  the  develo])ment  of  functions  in  series ;  max- 

• 

una  and  minima ;  change  of  the  independent  variable  ;  integration 
of  rational  fractions  ;  integration  by  rationalization  ;  integration 
"y  parts  and  by  series;  curve  tracing.  Throughout  the  Junior 
y^^J  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  , students  in  the  Mechani- 
^  dnd  El^trical  Engineering  courses.     Elective  for  other  stu- 

^  Differential  Equations. — First  half  the  Senior  year  ;  3  ex- 
^^  per  week.    Elective  for  dudents  who  hare  completed  courtie 

mi. 

^-  Analytical  Mechanics. — Second  half  the  Senior  year;  3  ex- 
^^'^^ per  week.    Elective  fo?'  students  who  have  completed  course 

yiii. 
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XI.  Courses  in  synthetic  geometry,  projective  geometry,  the- 
ory of  equations,  modern  analytical  geometry,  theory  of  functions, 
may  be  arranged  for  by  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

I.  Surveying. — Theory  and  practice ;  problems  in  the  use  and 
adjustment  of  modern  surveying  instruments;  land  surveying; 
computations  and  plotting.  Fall  tena;  1  classroom  exercise^  2 
exerclb-es  of  three  hours  each  of  jield-work  per  week.     Elective, 

II.  Land  Drainage  (See  Agriculture  III). — Sources  of  water; 
necessity  of  drainage;  kinds  of  drains;  action  of  drains;  planuin 
systems  of  drainage ;  drain  tiles ;  construction  and  care  of  drains. 
Fall  term.  Sophomore  ijear  ;  2  exercises  j}er  week  for  on^.-half  the 
term.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 

III.  Surveying. — Land,  city,  topographic  and  hydrographic. 
Theory  and  practice.  /Sprinr/  tenu;  1  classroom  exercise,  2  exer- 
cises of  field-work  2>er  week.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  ths  Agri- 
cultural course.  Elective  for  students  who  have  taken  course 
I  or  II, 

IV.  Highways  and  Pavements. — Theory  of  the  location  and 
construction  of  earth,  gravel  and  broken-stone  roads  and  paved 
streets.  Fall  term. ;  S  classroom  exercises,  1  exercise  of  fl^ld-icork 
per  iceek.     Elective. 

Y.     Location  of  Roads  and  Railroads. — Field  work;  reconnais- 
sance; preliminary  Survey ;  location  survey;  slope-staking;  com- 
putation of  earth  works.     Fall  term  ;  2  e^rercises  of  three  hours 
CKch.    Elective  for  those    who   have  completed  courses  III  and 
TV. 

\l.    Topograx3hical   Drawing    and    Lettering  (See   Mechanic 
YD. —  Winter  I erm  :  1  exercise  (f  three  hours  per  week.     Requh 
of  Agricultural  Sop)ho7n(fres.     Elective. 
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Vn.  Elements  of  Geodesy. — Measurement  of  base  Kne;  tri- 
angolation ;  adjustment  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals ;  mapping ; 
computations ;  problems  in  finding  latitude  and  longitude.  Spring 
term.    Elective  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I Y and  V, 

HOME  SANITATION. 

I.  A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  plumbing,  water-sup- 
ply and  sewerage  systems,  heating  and  ventilation,  accompanied 
by  laboratory  work,  given  in  alternate  years  with  refrigeration  and 
cold  storage.  Throug/iout  the  Senior  year.  Lecturer,  3  exerci reaper 
week, Fall  term;  lecturcfi,  2  exerciseif,  and  laboratory  loork,  1  exercise, 
Wlnier  and  Spring  tennn.  Required  of  atudenti^  in  the  Electrical 
Engineering  course,  EUctive  ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  oth^r 
courm. 

MECHANICS. 

I.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elementary  principles,  use  of  tools, 
lilting  in,  geometrical  drawing.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Fresh- 
^lyin  year.  Wilder  term  :  2  jyeriods  of  2  hours  each  per  week 
^^liired  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  EJngineering ;  1  period  of  2 
f^^^^s  per  week  required  for  a  degree  iti  Electrical  EJngineeriiig, 
spring  term  :  2  periods  of  2  hours  each  per  week  required  for  a 
^^ee  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  ;  1  period  of  2 
f^^i-n  per  week  retpiired  for  a  degree  in  Agriculture,  Elective  for 
^^^  students, 

n.    Mechanical  Drawing. — Screw  threads,  bolts  and  nuts,  shade 
^®8,  line  shading.     Winter  term,  Sophomore  year ;  3  periods  of 
'^rs  each  per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  En- 
^"^^ering. 

^.    Mechanical    Drawing.  —  Descriptive    geometry.     Spring 
^**^^  Sophomore  year;  S  periods  of 'I  hours  each  j)^^"  week,    lie- 
^^^^  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 

-TV.    Mechanical  Drawing, — Machine  details  and  parts,  tracing. 
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blue  printiDg.    Fall  tefm^  Junior  year  ;  3  periods  of  2  hours  each 
per  week.     Required  for  a  decree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

V.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  machine  design.  Winter 
term,  Junior  year;  S  periods  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Re- 
quired for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

VI.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Practical  machine  design.  Fall 
term.  Senior  year  ;  2  periods  of  2  hotirs  each  per  week.    Required 

for  a  degree  iti  Mechanical  ETigineering. 

VII.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  topographical  draw- 
ing as  introductory  to  land  surveying.  Winter  term,  Sopho7nore 
year ;  1  period  of  2  hours  per  xceek.  Required  for  a  degree  in 
Agrieidture. 

VIII.  Wood-working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work  and  carpen- 
tering. Winter  term.  Freshman  year;  2  exercises  of  3  hours 
each  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

IX.  Wood  -  working.  —  Wood  -  turning  and  pattern  -  making. 
Spring  term.  Freshman  year ;  3  exercises  of  3  hours  each  per 
week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

X.  Shopwork.— Foundry  practice,  principles  of  moulding  and 
casting.    Fall  tenn.  Sophomore  year;  2  ej^ercises  of  2  hours  each 

per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XI.  Shopwork. — Forging,  drawing,  bending,  welding  and 
tool  dressing.  Fall  term,  Jxinior  year ;  2  exercises  of  3  hours 
each  per  week.    Reqtdred  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XII.  Shopwork. — Forging.  Short  course.  Spring  term,^  Fresh-- 
man  year ;  1  exercise  of  3  hours  each  per  week.  Req^iired  for  a 
degree  in  Agriculture. 
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Xin.  Machine-shop  Practice. —  ^Vinter  aiul  Spring  Urma^  Junior 
year;  2  exercises  of  3  hours  each  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree 
in  Mechanical  and  Ehctrical  Engineering. 

XIV.  Wood-carving. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  geometrical  mo- 
tJTes,  diaper  patterns,  incised  carving,  flat  and  curved  surface 
carving,  historic  ornament,  low  relief  and  high  relief.  1  exercise 
of  3  haursper  week.    Elective. 

XV.  Steam  Boilers. — Types,  construction,  strength,  uses  and 
management.  Fall  terjn.  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.  lie- 
quired  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

XVI.  Thermodynamics. — As  directly  applied  to  the  steam  en- 
gine. Simple  and  compound  engines.  ^Vinter  ienn^  Junior  year  ; 
i  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neeriiig, 

XVII.  Steam  Engineering. — Valve  gears,  regulators,  con- 
densers, power  plants,  tests.  Spring  tenn^  Junior  year ;  3  exer- 
cises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Jfechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

XVin.  Strength  of  Materials. — Wood,  iron,  steel,  alloys,  brick, 
stone  and  cements.  Spring  term,  Junior  year;  3  exercises  and  1 
l^ihratory  exercise  of  2  ho^irs  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

XIX.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. — Bodies  at  rest  and 
^  IB  motion,  friction  of  rest  and  motion,  energy,  work  and  power. 

^(iliierm,  Senior  year  /  4  exercises  per  week.     Required  for  a  degree 
^  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XX.  Graphic  Statics  of  Sti'uctures  and  Machines. —  Wijiter 
^^^i  Senior  year  ;  4  exercises  per  week.  Required  f)r  a  degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

XXI.  Hydraulics. — Flow  of  water  through  pipes,  orifices 
Md  sewers.    Measurement  of  flow  of  rivers  and  streams.    Water 
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power  and  water  supply.  Spring  term.  Senior  year;  4  exercises 
per  week.  li&iuired  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering, 

XXn.  Engineering  Laboratory. — Physical  tests  of  materiili;* 
used  in  industries  and  in  construction.  Tests  of  machineB  and  9^^. 
paratus.  Throughout  the  Senior  year  ;  2  lectures  and  1  /ufttiiuMiK 
ewereise  per  %oeek.  Itequired  for  a  degree  in  Mechanieai  JShlWL'. 
7ieering, 

XXIII.  Mill  Construction. — Lectures  upon  the  stmotani 
velopment  and  design  of  shops  and  mills.    Eall  tertn^  Senior 
S  e,rervises  per  iceek.     Required  for  a  degree  in 
Klecirlcal  Engineering. 

XXIV.  Metallurgy. — Cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel, 
tin,  lead,  zinc  and  alloys.  Winter  fenn,  Senior  year ;  S 
per  week.    liequired  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XXY.  Textile  Machinery. — Lectures  upon  types  of  maehiiieqr 
and  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goodi. 
Spring  tenn^  Senior  year;  3  exejxines  j)er  week.  Required  Jbt  ^ 
degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

I.  Electrical  Measurements  and  Electrical  Machineiy.  —  A 
course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  upon  electrical  mearare- 
ments,  testing  of  instruments,  dynamos  and  motors.  Throughoui 
the  Junior  year  ;  lectures,  /  exerciae  yer  week  ;  laboratory  worky  ^^ 
exercises  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Electrical  and  Jfo- 
chanical  Engineering  courses  ;  elective  for  other  students  who  kav$ 
taken  Physics  II. 

II.  Applied  Electricity. — A  course  of  lectures,  accompanied 
by  laboratory  work  upon  modern  practical  applications  of  eleO^ 
tricity.     Throughout  the  Senior  year  ;  lectures,  1  exercise  per  tveekf  ^ 
laboratory   work,  ^  exercises  per  week.    liequired  of  students  in 
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Electrical  Engineering  course  ;  and  elective  for  other  students  who 
hace  taken  course  7. 

DRAWING  AND  MODEUNG. 

I.  Freehand  Drawing. — Drawing  in  charcoal  from  objects. 
Memory  sketches  required.  JPall  tenn,  Freshnan  year ;  1  exer- 
cise of  2  hours  per  week.    Jiequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

n.  Drawing  in  Charcoal  from  Still  Life  and  the  Cast. — Sprii^g 
Urn},  Freshman  year;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  per  week.  Required 
ofdiidents  ifi  biological  course  ;  elective  for  students  ifi  Chemical 

course. 

III.  Drawing  in  Charcoal  from  Still  Life  and  the  Cast. — Fall 
tern,  Sophomore  year;  S  exercises  of  2  hours  per  iveek.  Elective  ; 
open  to  students  ifi  the  Biological  course  who  have  taken  course  1. 
Spring  term,  Sophxmwre  year;    open    to   students   in   Biological 

course, 

rV.  Modeling. — Fall  term,  Sopho7)wre  year ;  3  exercises  of  2 
f^urs  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  students  i?i  Chemical  and  Bio- 
^ical  courses, 

STENOGRAPHY. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Instruction  in  principles ;  dictation. 
Throughout  the  year  ;  U  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

D,    Advanced    Course. — Dictation,    including   the    following: 

OQsiness  letters,  legal  documents,  terms  used,  deeds,  wills,  mort- 

ff^ges,  contracts,  declarations,  etc. ;  hints  useful  in  oflSce  work ; 

general  dictation.     Throughout  the  year ;    S  periods  per  week. 

Elective, 
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Stadents  wishing  to  enter  the  second-year  class  in  this  school 
will  be  examined  in  geography  and  United  States  history,  ad- 
vanced arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratics,  and  English.  In  1901  and 
1902  the  English  requirements  will  cover  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  Macbeth ;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV ; 
Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Scott's  Ivanhoe; 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal ;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Any  mature  person  who  can  satisfy  the  examining  committee 
that  he  has  the  capacity  to  do  the  work,  may  enter  on  probation 
ftnd  take  the  examination  later. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FALL  TERM. 

First  Year  Preparatory.  Second  Year  Preparatory. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

per  week,    i  per  week. 

AilTauced  Arithmetic 5      Alj?ebra 4 

English i\      Geometry ;i 

General  History :J      English :i 

Physiography 2  I  Latin ;> 

^/€c^t>6.s.— Freehand  Drawing,  rari>entering,  Practical  Mechanics,  Agri- 
culture, Stenography. 

WINTKR  TKRM. 

^%«?bra 5  j  Algebra 4 

^HM\ 5      Geometry '^ 

^'«neral  History :^      English :; 

•    Physics 3  :  Latin :, 

^*>y8iography l   i 

^'ccfiVe*.— Carpentering,  Wood-carving,  Practical  MechaniCvS,  Agricul- 
^^»  Stenography. 

SPRING  TERM. 

^feebra 5  Algebra 4 

^^8li8h 5  (Geometry 

^^Heral  History 3  English 

^ysics 3  Latin r> 

^^Uctives, — Carpentering,  Agriculture,   Practical  IMechaiiics,   P'reehand 
'^wing.  Stenography. 
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Students  are  required  to  elect  one  of  the  courses  offered  under 
electives,  which  their  previous  training  has  fitted  them  to  take. 
While  the  course  of  study  is  graded  in  two  classes,  designated 
as  the  First  and  Second  Year  Preparatory,  a  mature  student  may 
take  such  studies  from  both  grades  as  are  essential  for  preparation 
for  the  college. 

Students  desiring  special  work  in  agriciilture  or  mechanics, 
who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  regular  courses  leading  to  a 
degree,  may  combine  with  work  in  the  preparatory  department 
such  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanics  as  may  fit  their  espe- 
cial needs.  The  successful  completion  of  such  a  special  course  will 
lead  to  a  certificate  covering  the  work  completed. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  calendar  of  the  school,  the  cost 
of  living,  regulations,  etc.,  may  be  found  on  the  first  twenty-five 
pages  of  this  catalogue.    For  other  information  apply  to 

M.  H.  Tyler,  Master, 

Kingston,  E.  I. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Not  all  who  would  like  to  do  so  can  attend  college.    Yet  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  need  not  be  entirely  lost.    Edu- 
cation by  correspondence  is  making  rapid  strides.    While  it  can 
fiever  take  the  place  of  actual  attendance  at  an  educational  insti- 
tution, it  may  be  the  source  of  much  benefit  to  the  one  who  pur- 
sues it  faithfully,  earnestly  and  persistently. 

The  School  of  Correspondence  is  designed  to  help  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  college  classes.     Its  aim  is  to  upbuild  the  farm- 
home.    It  will  assist  the  father  or  the  son  in  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems which  directly  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  farm.    It  will  assist 
the  mother  or  the  daughter  in  the  study  of  nature,  science  or  liter- 
ature.   Through  the  Nature  Guard  it  will  stimulate  the  young 
people  to  see  and  appreciate  more  of  the  things  of  out-door  life. 
It  tries  to  bring  to  the  farm-home  some  of  the  best  things  of  the 
educational  world  and  of  college  life.    It  does  not  undertake  to 
^^tline  and  carry  through  a  definite  course  of  instruction,  and  the 
^ork  which  it  offers  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  a  college  educa- 
*^on.    But  it  does  undertake  to  assist  the  student  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  particular  subjects  in  w^hich  he  is  most  directly 
^^terested.    Questions  are  forwarded  as  the  work  progresses  and 
^®  replies  discussed  when  necessary.    Full  opportunity  is  also 
afforded  for  questions  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

^0  fees  are  exacted,  the  only  expense  being  for  the  books  used 
^d  the  postage  required  in  correspondence.  Books  are  obtained 
*^  deduced  rates  from  The  Orange  Judd  Company,  52  Lafaj^ette 
™ce,  N.  Y.,  upon  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  enrollment. 

Address,  School  of  Correspondence, 

Rhode  Island  College, 

Kingston,  E.  I. 
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THE  NATURE  GUARD. 


The  Nature  Guard  is  an  orgauization  of  young  people  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  its  members  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  things  of  out-door  life.  Its  primal  object  is  to  stimulate  ob- 
servation and  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  coyly  bidden  secrets  of 
nature,  while  underneath  and  behind  it  all  is  the  desire  to  instill  a 
love  of  nature  and  country  life. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  one  school,  or  in  one  room,  if  the  school  is 
graded,  form  themselves  into  a  band  and  elect  officers,  which  are 
a  Spy  and  a  Guardian.  Each  band  fixes  its  owti  times  of  meeting 
and  adopts  its  own  methods  of  procedure.  Enrollment  cards,  to 
be  signed  and  returned,  are  furnished  from  headquarters.  Printed 
leaflets  are  mailed  monthly  during  the  school-year,  and  monthly 
reports  giving  observations  of  their  own  are  asked  from  the 
members. 

The  following  bands,  aggregating  a  membership  of  over  six 
hundred,  were  enrolled  during  the  school-year  of  1899-1900,  the 
first  year  of  its  organization  : 

Agassiz  Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.    Dorothy   W.   Caldwell,   Spy;^ 
Ralph  Green,  Guardian. 

Altus  Band,  Altus,  Pa.    Ethel  W.  Smith,  Spy ;  Florence  A.  Wat- 
kins,  Guardian. 

Argus  Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     William  Sharkey,  Spy ;  Florence 
Mailloux,  Guardian. 

Bluebird  Band,  Pine  Hill,  R.  I.    Lottie  M.  Green,  Spy;   Anna 
Kenyon,  Guardian. 

Bright-eyed  Band,  Westerly,  R.  I.    Joseph  Marzoli,  Spy ;  Grace 
E.  Stillman,  Guardian. 

Bucktield  Nature  Band,  Buckfield,  Me.    Harry  Turner,  Spy ;  Cle- 
ora  M.  De  Coster,  Guardian. 
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Clover-Leaf  Band,  Exeter,  R.  I.     Bessie  M.  Brewer,  Spy ;  Cleve- 
land Joslin,  Guardian. 
Clover-Leaf  Band,  Mansfield,  Pa.    John  Doane,  Spy ;  Archie  L. 

Ely,  Guardian. 
Daisy  Band,  Providence,  R.  I.     Ruth  Wells,  Spy ;  Nina  Easton, 

Guardian. 
Daisy  Band,  Phenix,  R.  L    Robert  M.  Easdon,  Spy ;  Amelia  B. 

Clarke,  Guardian. 
Family  Band,  Peru,  Me.    Mrs.  M.  V.  Hall,  Mother. 
Forest  Band,  Westerly,  R.  I.    Alexander  Kenneth,  Spy ;  Louise 

Hiscox,  Guardian. 
Harris  Avenue  Band,  River  Point,  R.  I.    Id  win  Wood,  Spy ;  Laura 

Hudson,  Guardian. 
Laurel  Lake  Band,  Kingston,  R.  I.    Ethel  Tucker,  Spy ;  Reuben 

Brigham,  Guardian. 
Look-about- You  Club,  Providence,   R.   I.    Edgar  Sellew,  Spy ; 

Grace  Peckham,  Guardian, 
liookout  Band,  Tiverton,  R.  I.    Rodman  C.  Hart,  Spy ;  Helen  R. 

Simmons,  Guardian. 
JIary  Dickerson   Band,  Providence,  R.  I.     Frank   Grady,   Spy; 

Daniel  McDonald,  Guardian. 
Mayflower  Band,  Madison,  Conn.    HaiTy   N.   D.   Kelsey,   Spy; 

Clarence  Bassett,  Guardian. 
Mother  Nature's  Students,  Westerly,  R.  I.    Joseph  Corey,  Spy ; 

Genevieve  Burdick,  Guardian. 
Nature  Observers,  Providence,  R.  I.     Walter  H.  Freeman,  Spy ; 

Bernice  L.  Carey,  Guardian. 
Pansy  Band,  Hillsdale,  R.  I.    Arthur  L.  Cooke,  Spy  ;  Sadie  Mar- 
shall, Guardian. 
Sharp-Eyes  Band,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sons  of  Nature,  Woonsocket,   R.  I.     Leland   A.  Jeuckes,  Spy  ; 

Elton  Kettlety,  Guardian. 
Sylvan  Band,  Sylvania,  Pa.     Eugenie  Pierce,  Guardian. 
Washington  Band,  North  Scituate,  R.  I.    Frances  R.  Page,  Spy  ; 

Eliza  B.  Knowlton,  Guardian. 
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Waterton  Band,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Wide-Awake  Band,  Phenix,  R.  I.    Winfred  E.  Hoxsie,  Spy ;  Marj 

Canavau,  Guardian. 
Wide- A  wake  Band,  Hope,  R.  I.     William  H.  Jordan,  Spy ;  Nettie 

Brayton,  Guardian. 
Wide-Awake  Band,  Yantic,  Conn.    Ella  P.  Peck,  Spy;  Elsie  K 

Maine,  Guardian. 
Woodland  Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     Tbeo.  Crosby,  Spy ;  Newtoi 

G.  Chase,  Guardian. 
Young  Observers  of  Nature,  Providence,  R.  I.     William  P.  Lynch 

Spy ;  Lizzie  Hamilton,  Guardian. 

Address,  The  Nature  Guard, 

Rhode  Island  College, 

Kingston,  R.  L 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Younj  Men's  Christian  Association. 

R  W.  FiTKiN President. 

E,  J.  CaANDALL Vice-President. 

ttRSinrH f""'-  ^'■''^*'*'"-y- 

f  Ree.  Secretary. 
L  Q.  K.  Clabmeb. Treasurer. 


Younj  Women's  Christian  Union. 

^IIH  Tu  Keefeb. President. 

Anha  B-  Shebbian Vice-President. 

£diia  B-  Dawley Secretary. 

liAUBA  M-  Cooke. Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


George  E.  Adams,  President. 

Qmns  A.  Bodjcan,  Secretary,  J.  F.  K^o^VLES,  Treasurer, 

Woonsocket,  B.  I.  Kingston,  E.  I. 

11 
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GRADUATES. 


1894. 

Adams,  George  Edward,  Agr Kingston,  R.  I. 

Annistatit  Horticultunat  R.  I.  Agr.  Ex))criment  Station. 

Ammonds,  George  Clarence,  Meeli Kingston,     " 

RailriHul  ^faU  Clerk. 

Arnold,  Chapin  Trafford,  Agr Providence,     " 

Elcctnrian. 

Burlingame,  George  Washington,  Agr Chepacliet,    " 

TeticJwr. 

Clark,  Helen  May North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Ti-ncher. 

Kuowles,  John  Franklin,  Mech Kingston,  R.  I. 

Amnttint  in  WinHhrorking  Dcpt.,  R.  I.  C.  A.  ilk  3/".  A. 

Madison,  Wan-en  Brown,  Agr East  Greenwich,     " 

II(/r(irulfnrist. 

Mathewson,  Ernest  Hoxsie,  Mech Keysville,  Va. 

Farmer. 

Peckhani,  Eeiiben  Wallace,  Agr South  Portsmouth,    R.  L 

Art  Stmient. 

Rathbnn,  William  Sherman,  Agr Wakefield,     " 

V(t<riuarinn. 

Hodman,  George  Albert,  Mech Woonsocket,     " 

AMistanf  Bridge  Dcpt.,  3'.   Y.,  N.  II.  d'  Hartford  R.  R. 

Sargent,  Charles  Lawrence,  Agr Newark,  N.  J. 

P/i.  i>. ,  I'hirersity  of  Pennsylrania.  Cfiemist. 
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Slocum,  Samuel  Watson,  Agr Westerly,  R.  I. 

Caiy  enter. 

Spears,  John  Barden,  Agr Foster  Centre,    " 

Teaclier. 

Sweet,  Stephen  Adelbert,  Agr Slocums,    " 

Farmer. 

Tucker,  George  Mason,  Agr Ojitlau,  Mexico. 

Ph.  D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  Germany. 
Manager  of  Coffee  and  Rubber  Plantation. 

Wlber,  Robert  Arthur,  Mech East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Express  Agent. 

1895. 

Albro,  Lester  Franklin,  Agr Middletown,  R.  I. 

Student  in  Singing. 

Burdick,  Howland,  Agr Kingston,    " 

Farm  Superintendent,  R.  I.  C.  A.  &  M.  A. 

Clarke,  Charles  Sherman,  Mech Jamestown,    " 

Chief  Engineer  on  Steamboat. 

EWred,  Mabel  DeWitt Kingston, 

Instructor  in  Drawing,  R.  I.  C.  A.  d*  M.  A. 

Hammond,  John  Edward,  Agr Jamestown,    " 

Fanner. 

Oatiey,  Lincoln  Nathan,  Mech Wakefield,    " 

Carpenter  and  Contractor. 

Scott,  Arthur  Curtis,  Mech Kingston,    " 

Prof eBBor  of  Physics,  R.  I.  C.  A.  &  M.  A. 

^^^i  Jesse  Cottrell,  Mech Jamestown,    " 

Ptirser  on  Steamboat. 

"iiisor,  Byron  Edgar,  Mech Summit,    " 

Farmer  and  Teacher. 
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1896. 

Brown,  May  (Mrs.  Charles  A.  White)    . . .  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 
Greenman,  Adelaide  Maria !Narragansett  Pier,    *' 

Student  and  Teacher, 

Kenyoii,  Albert  Lewis,  Mech Providence,    ** 

Silcer  Spring  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Co. 

Moore,  Nathan  Lewis  Cass,  Agr East  Providence,    *' 

Gardener. 

Tabor,  Edgar  Francis,  Mech Providence,    ** 

Silver  Spring  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Co. 

Williams,  James  Emerson,  Agr Summit,    *' 

Farmer  and  Teacher. 

1897. 

Carmichael,  Welcome  Sands,  Sci Providence,  R.  I. 

Bookkeeper. 

Case,  Herbert  Edwards  Brown,  Mech Pawtucket,     " 

Student,  Moody  Bible  Imtitute,  Chicago. 

Grinnell,  Archie  Franklin,  Mech Providence,     " 

Draughtsman. 

Hanson,  Gertude  Maie,  Sci Peace  Dale,     *' 

I'eacher. 

Hoxsie,  Bessie  Bailey  (Mrs.  E.  F.  Rueckert) Providence,     " 

Larkin,  Jessie  Louise,  Sci Westerly,     " 

Stenographer. 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin,  Mech Shannock,     " 

Kenyon,  Albert  Prentice,  Mech Ashaway,     " 

BcMjk  keeper. 

Marsland,  Louis  Herbert,  Mech Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Teachtr. 

Tefft,  Eliza  Alice,  Sci Allenton,  R.  I. 

Teacher. 
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Thomas,  Irving,  Mech Wakefield,  R.  I. 

In  Peace  Dale  Woolen  MUIh. 

1898. 
Arnold,  Sarah  Estelle,  Sci Providence,  R.  I. 

Clerk,  Printing  Department,  Liver  more  d'  Knight. 

Barber,  George  Washington,  Agr Shannock,    " 

Farmer. 

Cargill,  Edna  Maria,  Sci Abbott  Run,     " 

Student,  Cornell  Unireraity. 

Case,  John  Peter,  Agr Cleveland,  Ohio. 

With  Brown  Iluisling  and  Conveying  Co. 

Clarke,  William  Case,  Sci Wakefield,  R.  I. 

In  Business. 

Congdon,  Henry  Augustus,  Mech Kingston,    " 

Faj'tner. 

Flagg,  Martha  Rebecca,  Sci Kingston,    " 

Harley,  William  Ferguson,  Agr Pawtucket,    " 

Clej'k  in  Store. 

^^er,  Harriette  Florence,  Sci Florence,  Mass. 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science. 

Wilson,  Grace  Ellen,  Sci Allenton,  R.  I. 

1899. 
B<»worth,  Alfred  Willson,  Sci Kingston,  R.  I. 

Assistant  Chemist,  R.  I.  Agr.  Experiment  Station. 

Brooks,  Ralph  Ordway,  Sci Providence,    " 

Drav^htsman. 

George,  Lillian  Mabelle,  Sci Kingston,    '' 

Librarian,  R.  I.  C.  A.  it  M.  A. 

Harvey,  Mildred  Wayne,  Sci Kingston,    *' 

Stenographer. 
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Kenyon,  Blydon  Ellery,  Agr Chicago,  HI. 

fCUelrician. 

Kiiowles,  Carroll,  Mech Kingstou,  R.  I. 

Assistant  in  Mechanics,  R.  I.  C.  A.  4b  M.  A. 

Knowles,  Harry,  Sei Point  Judith,    *' 

JournaliHt. 

Ladd,  Merrill  Augustus,  Mech. .  .U.  S.  Army  Transport  "Buford." 

Cli  ief  Elect  rieia  n . 

Morrison,  Cliflford  Brewster,  Sci Providence,  R.  I. 

at//  Seicerage  Department. 

Owen,  William  Frazier,  Mech Albany,  N.  Y. 

Student. 

Payne,  Ebenezer,  Sci Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Student,  UniiYrttity  of  Michigan, 

Phillips,  Walter  Clark,  Mech Lafayette,  R.  I. 

Student,  Brown  University. 

Reynolds,  Robert  Spink,  Mech Providence,    " 

In  City  Engineer's  Office. 

Rice,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  Sci Plainville,  Mass. 

Teacher. 

Sherman,  Abbie  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Benj.  A.  Barton).  .Kingston,  R.  I. 
Sherman,  George  Albert,  Mech Providence    " 

Dravghtsnum. 

Thompson,  Sally  Rodman,  Sci Wakefield,    ** 

1900. 

Brightman,  Henry  Maxson,  Mech Buffalo,  N.  Y 

With  Buffalo  Forge  and  Blower  Co. 

Cross,  Charles  Clark,  Mech Providence,  R.  17- 

With  Nicholson  File  Co. 

Eldred,  John  Raleigh,  Mech Providence,    ** 

M^ith  Nicholson  File  Co. 
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Fison,  Gertrude  Sarah,  Sci Nortbainj^ton,  Mass. 

Astristant  Librarian. 

Goddard,  Edith,  Sci Brockton,      " 

Student  in  Bridg^icater  yorinal  *S7/'W. 

Kenyon,  Amos  Langworthy,  Ao^r Wood  River  Junction,  R.  I. 

Farmer. 

Munro,  Arthur  Earle,  Sci Qaonochontaug,     " 

student  in  Brown  Unirersity. 

Soule,  Ralph  Nelson,  Sci Providence,     '' 

Electrician. 

Steere,  Anthony  Enoch,  Mech Providence,     " 

With  Nidiohon  File  rv>. 

Stillman,  Lenora  Estelle,  Sci Niantic,    ** 

Teacher. 

Tucker,  Bertha  Douglass,  Sci Swansea  Centre,  Mass. 

Dressmaker. 

^^'Jeeler,  Charles  Noyes,  Sci Westerly,  R.  I. 

Clerk  in  Store. 

^''son,  Joseph  Robert,  Mech Belleville,    " 

fn  Woolen  ^fillM. 
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STUDENTS. 


Post  Graduates. 

George,  Lillian  Mabelle Amesbury,  Ma  i 

Harvey,  Mildred  Wayne Allenton,  R- 

Kenyon,  Blydon  Ellery Wood  River  Junction,    *" 

Graduates  of  1900. 

Briglitman,  Henry  Maxson,  Sci Westerly,  R 

Cross,  Charles  Clark,  Mech Narragansett  Pier, 

Eldred,  John  Raleigh,  Mech Kingston, 

Fison,  Gertrude  Sarah,  Sci Peace  Dale, 

Fry,  John  Joseph,  Sci East  Greenwich, 

Goddard,  Edith,  Sci Brockton,  Ma^ 

Kenyon,  Amos  Langworthy,  Agr Wood  River  Junction,  E. 

Munro,  Ai'thur  Earle,  Sci Quonochontaug,  R. 

Soule,  Ralph  Nelson,  Sci East  Greenwich,    *' 

Steere,  Anthony  Enoch,  Mech Chepachet,    *' 

Stillman,  Lenora  Estelle,  Sci Kenyon,    " 

Tucker,  Bertha  Douglass,  Sci Swansea  Centre,  Masi 

Wheeler,  Charles  Noyes,  Sci Shannock,  R. ! 

Wilson,  Joseph  Robert,  Mech Allenton,    ** 

Seniors. 

Briggs,  Nellie  Albertine,  Sci Kingston,  R. 

Burgess,  Charles  Stuart,  Mech Providence,    ** 

Clarner,  Louis  George  Karl,  Jr.,  Sci Arnold's  Mills,    " 

Dawley,  Edna  Ethel,  Sci Kenyon,    ' 
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Denico,  Arthur  Albertus,  8ci Narragansett  Pier,  E..  I. 

James,  Buth  Hortense,  Sci Kenyon, 

Sherman,  Anna  Brown,  Sci Kingston, 

Sherman,  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Sci West  Kingston, 

Smith,  Howard  Dexter,  Sci North  Scituate, 

Steere,  Roena  Hoxsie,  Sci Providence, 

^ilby,  John,  Sci Kingston, 


(( 


<( 


(( 


i( 


ti 
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Juniors. 

Clarke,  Latham,  Biol West  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Cornell,  Bailey  Jordan,  Eng Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ferry,  Oliver  Needham,  Mech Palmer,  Mass, 

Maxson,  Ralph  Nelson,  Chem Westerly,  R.  I. 

Aitkin,  Robert  WilUam,  Mech Providence,    " 

B»eynold8,  Arthur  Leone,  El.  Eng Athol,  Mass. 

Sophomores. 

barber,  Kate  Grace,  Biol Carolina,  R.  I. 

^11,  Louis  Frederick,  Jr Wakefield,    " 

^^ennan,  Thomas,  Biol Peace  Dale,    " 

^Ijureh,  Albert  Sumner,  Mech .  NaiTagansett  Pier,    " 

^Wner,  John  Adams,  Mech Pawtucket,    " 

^ooke,  Laura  Marion,  Biol Narragansett  Pier,    " 

^^ndall,  Daniel  Alva Canonchet,    " 

^*^ndall,  Elverton  Jewett,  El.  Eng Adams ville,    " 

^*'088,  Frederick  Lawrence,  El.  Eng    . .    .  .Narragansett  Pier,    " 

^Uffy,  John  Edward,  Biol Riverpoint,    " 

^oddard,  Warren,  Jr.,  Mech Brockton,  Mass. 

^oxsie,  Fred  CliflFord,  Biol Woodville,  R.  I. 

*^ox8ie,  Willard  Munroe,  Biol Quonochontaug,    " 

^^fer,  Edith  L.,  Biol Oceamis,  N.  Y. 

^«nfc,  Raymond  Warren,  Mech   Woousocket,  R.  I. 

^«Dyon,  Charles  Franklin,  El.  Eng Point  Judith,    " 

^^oomis,  William,  Mech Glastonbury,  Conn. 

18 
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Peckham,  Arthur  Noyes,  Biol Kingston,  B 

Quinn,  Mary  Louise,  Biol Wakefield, 

Rice,  George  Henry Wickford, 

Rodman,  Edith  Stoughtenburg,  Biol Kingston, 

Tefift,  Ernest  Allen,  El.  Eng Hope  Valley, 

Wheeler,  Everett  Eugene Sbannock, 

White,  Mabelle  Frances,  Biol Amesbury,  Mc 

Whitmore,  Charles  Ely,  El.  Eng Holyoke, 

Wood,  John  Amos Hope  Valley,  R 

Freshmen. 

Alomd,  Tiberio  Garcia Cienfuegos,  Cu 

Ballou,  Willard  Alger Lawrence,  Ma 

Briggs,  Myron  Watson Kingston,  R 

Clancy,  John Mystic,  Coi 

Rodman,  Walter  Sheldon Wakefield,  R 

Wells,  Thomas  Perry Kingston, 

Preparatory  Department. 

Adams,  Harry  Ernest Providence,  R 

Allen,  Fred  Ray Hills  Grove,    ' 

Barber,  Ernest  Clark Shannock,    ' 

Barber,  Frank  Oscar Mystic,  Coi 

Brigham,  Reuben Kingston,  R 

Brown,  Cora West  Kingston, 

Brown,  Martha  Browning Kingston, 

Calder,  John  Alexander Westerly, 

Carley,  Frederick  James Tewksbury,  Ma 

Carpenter,  Hortense  Blakesley Kingston,  R 

Champlin,  Sarah  Elizabeth Kingston, 

Clark,  RoUin  Gro ver Narragansett  Pier, 

Davis,  Augustus  Boss Kingston, 

Dawley,  Percy  William Kenyon,    ' 

Donath,  Francis  Edward Pawtucket,    ' 
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n,  Joseph Narragansett  Pier,  E..  I. 

,  Hugh  Jean Peace  Dale,    " 

Q,  Jean  . .  Gilmau,  Me. 

3II,  George  Francis Narragansett  Pier,  E..  I. 

11,  Nellie  Armstrong Wakefield,    " 

,  Horacio Habaua,  Cuba. 

B,  Katharine  Mertie Wood ville,  E..  I. 

maid,  James  Merton Wood  River  Junction,    " 

I,  Francesco '. Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

•thy,  Charles  Henry Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

,  Henry  Francis Providence, 

y,  James  Lee Narragansett  Pier, 

Is,  Howard  Martin Kenyon, 

r,  Edward  Thomas Peace  Dale, 

ns,  Robert  Bruce Auburn, 

ns,  William  Wallace Auburn, 

eld,  James  Frederick Bristol, 

,  Cora  Edna Wickford, 

,  Neva  Maude Wickford, 

n,  Percy  Wilfred Kingston, 

,  Bert  Cleveland Tarkiln, 

,  Thomas  Albert Providence, 

r,  Ethel  Aldrich Kingston, 

r,  Hannah  Mahala West  Kiugston, 

a,  Carlos Comerio,  Porto  Rico. 

n,  Walter  Irving Wakefield,  R.  I. 

r,  Sydney  Brown Greenville, 

t,  Lola  Rodman Wakefield, 


(( 


ti 


Specials. 

I,  James  Edward Abbott  Run,  It.  I. 

Emerv  Perkins Warren,    " 

John  Gardiner NaiTagaiisett  Pier,    " 

0,  John  Garfield New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Reynolds,  Walter  Florus Brockton,  Masp 

Sherman,  Robert  Joseph Usquepaugh,  R  I 

Wightman,  Levi  Eugene South  Scituate,    " 

Wilcox,  Charles  William Kingston,    " 

Specials  in  Wood-Carvinj. 

Barton,  Mrs.  Benjamin  A Kingston,  R.  I 

Bosworth,  Mrs.  Ellen • Kingston,  '* 

Brayton,  Mrs.  Charles  A Kingston,  " 

Brown,  Mary  J Kingston,  *' 

Clark,  Mrs.  George  C Shannock,  " 

Dockray,  Mary Peace  Dale,  " 

Greenman,  Mrs.  A.  A Kingston,  " 

Rodman,  Lillie Kingston,  ** 

Poultry  School. 

Andrews,  Fred  Matthias Pompey,  N.  T 

Brayman,  Benjamin  Lewis Wickford,  R. 

Coggeshall,  Dexter  Elton Everett,  Mas 

Currens,  Robert  Cliflford Kearney,  Nel 

Dornacher,  Sebastian  John West  Springfield,  Mas 

Flagg,  Caleb  Belcher Kingston,  R. 

Gifford,  Harold  Green Barrington,    ** 

Harris,  William  Marchant West  Kingston,    " 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Leonie  Rose New  York,  N.  1 

Hope,  Hany  Vincent Kingston,  R. '. 

Jones,  Frank  Steward Chicago,  II 

Marshall,  John Fleming,  N.  T 

Marshall,  Margaret  Elizabeth Slocum^dlle,  R. '. 

Murray,  Nelson  Shepard Little  Falls,  N.  1 

Oatley,  George  Nichols Allenton,  R. : 

Partelow,  Earle  Dexter Wakefield,    " 

Soenke,  Carl  Herman Walcott,  Ij 

Stackug,  Washington  Graham Southington,  Com 
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Steams,  Ralph  Waldo Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Stoneburn,  Frederick  H Morristown,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Thomas  House,  Jr Plainfield,  N.  eT. 

Thebaud,  Mathilde  M New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Tyler,  Frankling  Eugene Greenville,  Me. 

Horticulture  School. 

^^^K^y  Caleb  Belcher Kingston,  R.  I. 

ftifford,  Harold  Green Bamngton,    " 

Cxreenman,  Mrs.  Mary  Easton Kingston,    " 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Leonie  Rose New  Y'^ork,  N.  Y. 

^albandian,  Krikor  G Providence,  R.  I. 

Stackus,  Washington  Graham Southington,  Conn. 

Nature-Study  School. 

-^IJen,  Harriet  A Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

-^^ttey,  Thomas  J Providence,    " 

■^J'own,  Charlotte  B Providence, 

^^own,  Ellen  L Providence, 

^I'own,  Ellen  P Providence,    " 


*^^own,  Mary  Louise Providence,     '* 

^tadwick,  Annie  H Fall  River,  Mass. 

^liase,  Josephine  P Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Clark,  Agnes  E Providence,    " 

^ale,  Alice  J Fall  River,  Mass. 

Hawkins,  Avis  A Providence,  R.  I. 

'fenckes,  Clara  H Woonsocket, 

Kilton,  Harriet  A Providence, 

Wpbear,  E.  Gertrude Peace  Dale,    " 

Leonard,  Mary  B Providence, 

Hanro,  Annette  G Bristol, 

Nichols,  Mary  J  Providence,    " 

Phetteplace,  Esteila  J Woonsocket,    " 

Potter,  Mabel  Louise Farmington,  Conn. 
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Richards,  Anna  B Providence,  R.  I. 

Sawin,  Ida  E Providence, 

Shields,  Katherine  C East  Providence, 

Swan,  Helen  J ...  Boston,  Mass. 

Vaughn,  Lillian  H Providence,  R.  I. 

Walther,  Alma  L Woonsocket,     " 

Post  Graduates 3 

Graduates  of  1900 14 

Seniors 11 

Juniors 6 

Sophomores 2G 

Freshmen. . .    6 

Preparatory  Department 43 

Specials 8 

Specials  in  Wood-Carving 8 

Poultry  School 23 

Horticulture  School 6 

Nature-study  School 25 

Total,  counting  none  twice 175 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Mklville  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  RnoDK  Island  Colle(4E 

OF  Agriculturk  .vnd  Mechanic  Arts. 

1000.  Dr. 

Jan.    1.    To  cash  balance  on  hand :ji720  30 

Commissioner  T.  B.  Stockwell,  for  assistance  in 

Summer  School 150  00 

Interest  on  1862  fund 1,808  56 

J.  II.  Washburn,  president,  for  students*  board,  etc.  11,033  56 

Cash  received  from  incidentals 508  45 

Cash  received  from  interest 4  72 

$14,225  59 
1900.  Cr. 

By  salaries $1,212  39 

Postage,  stationery  and  printing 97  10 

Freight  and  express 351  07 

Traveling 116  04 

Farm  and  student  labor 2,651  81 

Labor  (stenographers,  engineers  and  janitors) .  #  —  1,307  59 

Store 719  65 

Construction  and  repairs 408  93 

Provisions 2,065  72 

Boarding  expense 929  66 

Grain 591  81 

Coal 322  38 

Implements  and  incidentals 1,649  17 

Balance 1,802  27 

$14,225  59 
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This  is  To  Certify  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  have  examined  the  account  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  as 
above,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  treas- 
urer's hands  of  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
seven  cents  ($1,802.27). 

HENRY  L.  GREEKE, 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

Auditing  Coynmittee. 


Synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  BhoOe  Island  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  of  amount  received  under  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  30y  1890y  in  aid  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  of  the  disbursements  thereof  to  and  including  June  30,  1900  : — 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1899 ;ci488  2:J 

Installment  for  1899-1900,  received  July  14,  1899 2r>,0(X)  00 

$25,4:58  23 
Dism'RSKMKNTS   TlIKREOF   FOR    ANT)   DURING   THE    YeAR   EnDIXG  Jl  XK 

30.  1900:  — 

Sc'iiEDi^LE  A.  —  Disbursements   for   Instruction   in 

Agriculture  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction $3,190  29 

Schedule  B.  —  Disbursements   for   Instruction   in 

the  Mechanic  Arts  and  for  facili- 
'  ties  for  such  instruction 5,483  77 

SciiKDULK  C.  —  Disbursements  for  histruction  in  the 

English  Language  and  for  facili- 
ties for  such  instruction 3,505  98 

ScHKDi'LE  D.  —  Disbursements   for   Instruction    in 

Mathematical  Science  and  for  fa- 
cilities for  such  instruction 2,504  70 

SiiiKDULK  E.  —  Disbursements   for  Instruction    in 

Natural  Science  and  for  facilities 
for  such  instruction 9,623  4;) 
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Schedule  F.— Disbunements  for  Instruction  in  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 1,010  00 


Total  expended  during  the  year $25,438  23 

I  Hereby  Certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and, 
together  with  the  schedules  hereimto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details 
of  expenditures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named ;  and  that 
said  expenditures  were  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic ^rts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathemat- 
ical, physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such 
instruction. 

MELVILLE  BI'LL,  Treasurer, 

Itemized  Expenditures  of  the  $16,000.00  (Hatch  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural. Experiments)  Will  be  Found  in  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Report. 
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Hon.  henry  L.  GREENE Kent  County. 
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l^eport 


To  His  Excellency  Charles  Dean  Kimball,  Governor,  and  the  Hon- 
orable General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  at  its  Januat^  Session,  1902  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereii^-ith  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ehode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  hy  law. 

HENEY  L.  GEEENE, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


Faculty  and  Assistants. 


JOHN  HOSEA  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

Prqfessor  qf  Agrieulturai  Chemistry  and  Physiography, 

B.  S..  Massachnsetts  Agrioultaral  College,  1878 :  Graduate  student,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  1881-1888;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Storrs  Agricultural  School,  1888-1887;  Stu- 
dent in  Gmtingen  Uuiyorsity,  1886  and  1887-1889;  Ph.  D.,  GOttingen,  1889;  Appointed  Presi- 
dent, 1890. 

HOMER  JAY  WHEELER,  Ph.  D., 

Prqfetsorqf  Geology, 

°-  S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1888;  Assistant  Chemist,  Massachusetts  State 
^^Perlment  Station,  1888-1887 ;  Graduate  student,  University  of  GOttingen,  1887-1889;  Ph.  D., 
^ttiQ^^Q^  ]ggg .  Appointed  Chemist  of  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
^'esBor  of  Geology,  1890. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  WATSON,  A.  M., 

Prqfessor  qf  Languages, 

^'  ^..  Smith  College,  1888;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University,  1883;  Assistant  in  English.  Smith 
^'^^Se,  1883-1887 ;  Student  of  North  European  Languages  in  GOttingen,  1887-1889 ;  Appointed 
'^s«or  of  Languages,  September,  1898 ;  Student  of  French  in  Tours,  summer  of  1895. 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  DRAKE,  B.  S., 
Prqfessor  qf  Mechanical  Engineering, 

■   ^.,  Polyteohnio  Institute,  Worcester,  1886 ;  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Electricity,  Wor- 

ter  Polytechnic  Institute,  1887 ;  Instructor  in  Woodworking  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
18K? 

^^BeS;  Appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1893. 

HARRIET  LATHROP  MERROW,  A.  M., 

Pro/esftor  of  Botany, 

*  ^.,  Wellesley  College,  1886;  Teacher  of  Science,  Plymouth  (Mass.)  High  School,  1887-1888  : 
,^^^Wof  Sdeooe,  Harconrt  Place,  Gambler,  O.,  1888-1891 ;  Graduate  student.  University  of 
^^Jgan,  1891-1898;  A.  M..  Wellesley  College,  1893 ;  Graduate  assistant.  Botanical  Laboratory, 
^*^«rtity  of  Michigan,  1898-1894;  Appointed  Professor  of  Botany,  January,  1895. 


^  saka^  qf  members  t^  the/acuity  are  paid  from  United  Stat  ea  funds . 
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FRED  WALLACE  CARD,  M.  S., 

Professor  qf  Horticulture,  and  Acting  Prqfessor  of  Agriculture , 

B.  S.,  Cornell  UnWeralty,  1802;  M.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1808;  Assistant  Hortiooltorist, 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  1898 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1898-1808 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Horticulture.  1898. 

COOPER  CURTICE,  D.  V.  S.,  M.  D., 

Professor  qf  Animal  Industry, 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1881 ;  D.  V.  S.,  Columbia  Veterinary  Collefire.  N.  Y.,  1888;  M.  D., 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1887;  Assistant  Paleozoic  Paleontologrist,  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  1888-1886 ;  Specialist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  188&-18e8; 
Veterinarian,  State  Board  of  Health,  N.  T.,  1893-1894;  Tuberculosis  Specialist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  1805-189C ;  Professor  of  Zoology,  North^Carolina  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1808 ;  State  Veterinarian,  North.Carolina,  1890 ;  Ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Zoology,  1000 ;  Professor  of  Animal  Industry,  1002. 

•ARTHUR  CURTIS  SCOTT,  B.  S., 

Professor  qf  Physics, 

B.  S.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Phy- 
sios, 1896 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Physics,  1897. 

SOLOMON  E.  SPARROW, 

Captain,  United  States  Army. 
Professor  qf  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
Graduate  of  West  Point,  1878;  Detailed  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1900. 

LAURENCE  ILSLEY  HEWES,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  qf  Mathematics, 

B.  S.,  Dartmouth,  1896 ;  With  Engineering  Department,  Massachusetts  Highvray  Commission, 
seasons  of  1897-1899;  Assistant  Engineer,  O.  R.  &  I.  Street  Railway,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  1899, 
Inspector  of  Macadam  Road  Construction,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University; 
1001 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1001. 

yiRGIL  LOUIS  LEI(;HT0N,  Ph.  D., 

Asso(Aate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

A.  B.,  Tufts  College,  1804;  A.  M.,  Kansas  State  University,  1805;  Ph.  D.,  Tufts  College.  1897; 
Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Tufts  College,  1807-1901 ;  Appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  1901. 

AU  salaries  of  members  of  the  faculty  are  paidfrotif^  United  States  funds, 
*  Absent  for  the  year  September,  1901,  to  September,  1909. 
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JOHX  BARLOW,  A.  M., 

Prqfesfor  qf  Zdutoffy, 

B.  S.,  Middlebury,  1896 :  A.  M.,  Brown  University,  1895 ;  Assistant  Biologist,  R.  T.  Experi- 
ment Station,  1896 :  Professor  of  Biology,  Falrmonnt  College,  1898-1901 ;  Appointed  Professor 
of  Zoology,  1901. 

ALBERT  AUGUSTUS  RADTKE,  B.  S., 

Acting  PtftftMor  qf  PhyH^. 

B.  8.,  UnlTersity  of  Wisconsin,  1900;  Appointed  Tnstmotor  In  Physics,  1900  f  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Physios,  1901-1908. 

THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN, 

Iruttructor  In  Woodwork^ 

m 

Appointed,  1890. 

MABEL  DEWITT  ELDRED,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Drawing^ 

8-  S.,  R.  T.  College  of  Agricaltnre  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895 ;  Appointed  Instructor  In  Draw- 
^^  18»7. 

ELIZABETH  WATSON  KEXYOX,  A.  ^^., 

Inttructor  in  Languages  and  History, 

^-  ^.,Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1896;  A.  M.,  Brown  University,  1897;  Instructor  in  English  and 

Hlsto^,  Middleborongh  (Mass.)  High  School,  1896-1900 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Languages, 
190O, 

SARAH  WATSON  SANDERSON,  B.  L., 

Instructor  in  Languages, 
^,  Smith  College,  1900 ;  Appointed  Instructor  In  Languages,  1900. 

HOWARD  BURDICK,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Agricuiture  and  Farm  Superintendent, 

*  5.,R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895 ;  Appointed  Assistant  in  Agricul- 
^^<.  188T ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Agriculture  and  Farm  Superintendent,  1900. 

MARSHALL  HENRY  TYLER,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Surveying,  and  Master  of  the  Preparatory  Department, 

^.  8.,  Amherst  College,  1897 ;  Instructor  at  St.  Mark's,  1897-1898 :  Appointed  Master  of  the 
^^^oparatory  Department,  1896w 


iff  salaries  <tf  members  qf  ths  faculty  are  paid  from  United  States  funds. 
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LUCY  HELEN  GAGE,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Stenography  and  T)fpewriting^ 

A.  B.,  Tufts  College,  1809 :  Gradaate  of  Chandler  Nonnal  ShortbaDd  School,  1900 ;  Appointed 
Instruotor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  1900. 

CAPTAIN  TIBERIO  GARCIA  ALOMA, 

AiHstant  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KNOWLES,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Woodfcork. 

GEORGE  BURLEIGH  KNIGHT, 

Assistant  in  Ironwork. 

LILLIAN  MABELLE  GEORGE,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  English^  and  Librarian. 

CARROLL  KNOWLES,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanics. 

NATHANIEL  HELME, 

Meteorologist. 


Noii'resident  Demonstrators  and  Lecturers 

for  the  current  year. 


Anna  Barrows,  Editor  **  American  Kitclien  Magazine,"  Boston,  Mass. 

Subject  :  "Cooking  Poultry  and  Eggs.*' 
E.  F.  Barry,  Macliias,  ;Maine.    Subject  :  **  Pigeons.'* 
Gkorgk  M.  Clark,  Iligganum,  Conn.    Subject:  **  Grass  Culture." 
J.  F.  Cranolk,  Sui)t.  Valley  Farms,  Simsbury,  Conn.     Subject :  "Tur- 
keys and  Pheasants.'* 
I.  K.  Felcii,  Natick,  Mass.    Subject :  "Standard,  Scoring,  and  Judging,'* 

with  demonstrations. 
(fEORGE  W.  Felton,  Cliftoudale,  Mass.    Subject:  " Belgian  Hares." 


AU  m/aries  of  memfjeni  of  the  faculty  at*-  paidftwn  United  Stated  funds. 
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Frank  W.  Gaylor,  Melville  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.     Subject:  "Con- 
struction of  the  Brooder  House." 
T-   H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.    Subject :  "Peach  Culture.'* 
Henry  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.    Subject :  "  Origin  and  Development  of 

Fowls." 
1^>.  J.  Lambert,  Plymouth  Rock  Farm,  Cowesett,  R.  I.    Subject :  "How 

to  Begin  in  the  Poultry  Business." 
^V*.  D.  RuDD  (W.  H.  Rudd,  Son  &  Co.),  Boston,  Mass.    Subject :  "Needs 

of  the  Market." 
^-  ^y.  Murphy  (W.  H.  Rudd,  Son  &  Co.),  Boston,  Mass.    Demonstration  : 

Preparing  Fowls  for  Market. 
Horace  Miner,  Westerly,  R.  I.    Subject :  "Geese." 
Gkorge  H.  Pollard,  Thomas  Lawson  Farm,  Egypt,  Mass.     Subject : 

"Ducks." 
^^ANKLAXE  L.  Sewell,  Artist  for  "Reliable  Poultry  Journal,"  Chicago, 

111.    Subject:  "Types  of  Birds." 
^^*^^XK  H.  Stadtmxjeller,  Supt.  C.  E.  Beach's  Farm,  West  Hartford, 

Conn.    Subject :  "Farm  Economics  and  Farm  Management." 
*^-  A.  S3aTH,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.    Subject :  "The  Dairy  Cow." 
^'Eorge  D.  Spraoue,  Chapinville,  Conn.     Subject :   "  Experiences  of  a 

Farm  Manager." 
^-  Collins  Tefft,  Wakefield,  R.  I.    Subject:  "Poultry  Buildings,  Mat- 
ing and  Readng  Chickens." 
'^-  -\.  XouRSE,  Supt.  Fisher's  Island,  New  York.    Subject:  "Preparing 

Powls  for  Exhibition." 
^^<>s.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Supt.  Poultry  Dept..  Briarcliflf  Farms,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  New  York.    Subject:   "Broilers,  and  Daily  Operations  on  a 
Large  Plant." 
''-  n.  Robinson,  Editor  "Farm Poultry,"  Boston,  Mass.   Subject :  "Value 

of  Advertising  to  the  Poultry  man." 
^^WiN  C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  "N.E.  Homestead,"  Springfield,  Mass- 
Subject  :  "  Co-operation  in  Poultry- work." 
^'^^As.  O.  Flaoo,  Farm  Supt.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  Subject :  "Dairying,  with 

Poultry  Plant" 
^^-  W.  Conn,  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.    Subject : 

"Bacterial  Diseases  of  Animals." 
^^Mm  E.  Rice,  New  York  State  Farmers'  Institute  Bureau,  New  York, 

Subject:  "Brooding,  Winter  Egg  Production,  and  Plans." 
Thomas  Wright,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.    Subject:  "Pigeons;." 
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College   Calendar. 


1902. 

Winter  Term. 

January  0,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students 

January  6,  1  P.  M Term  begins ■ 

January  30 Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. — 

February  22 Washington's  Birtliday^ — 

April  1,  12  M Term  ends^ — 


Spring  Term, 

April  8,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students.- 

April  8,  1  P.  M Term  begins.. 

May  1) Arbor  I)a>'- 

May  80 Memorial  Day. 

Jiuie  15 Baccalaureate  Sundav. 

June  10 Reading  of  Cincinnati  Orations  for  Lippitt  Prize. 

June  17 Commencement. 

June  20,  9  A.  M  —  Entrance  Examinations  for  College  and  Preparatory 

School,  given  at  the  College,  and  the  State  Nonnal 
School,  Providence. 
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Fall  Term. 


August  29,  9  A.  M Entrance  Examinations  at  the  College. 

September  16,  9  A.  M Entrance  Examinations  at  the  College. 

September  16,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

^ptember  17,  1  P.  M Term  begins. 

^J^ovember  4 Election  Day. 

■ .   Thanksgiving  Day. 

r>ecember  23,  12  M Term  ends. 


I905. 

Winter  Term, 

January  6,  9  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

January  6,  1  P.  M Term  begins. 


Experiment  Station  Staff. 


John  H.  Washburn,  Ph.  D., President  of  the  College. 

*II.  J.  Wheeler,  Ph.  D., Director  and  Chemist 

Fred  W.  Card,  M.  S., Horticulturist. 

tCooPER  Curtice,  D.  V.  S.,  M.  D Biologist. 

tBuRT  L.  Hart  WELL,  M.  S., First  Assistant  Chemist 

George  E.  Adams,  B.  S., Assistant  in  Field  Experiments. 

Alfred  W.  Bosworth,  B.  S., Assistant  Chemist 

Nathaniel  Helme, Meteorologist 

S.  Aline  Nye,    .  • Stenographer  and  Accountant 

Mary  G.  Schermerhorn, Stenographer  and  Librarian. 


*  Id  charge  of  field  experiments. 
t  In  charge  of  poultry  experiments. 
t  Temporarily  absent,  engaged  in  study. 


The  publications  qf  the  Station  wiU  be  mailed  free  on  request  to  anyone  in  Rhode  Island 
interested  in  agriculture.  The  Station  desires  the  co-operation  qf  the  farmers  qf  the  State  in 
the  work  of  investigation^  and  any  facts  qf  special  interest  concerning  anitnal  or  vegetable 
growth  or  disease  are  solicited.  Visitors  are  always  welcome.  Railroad  station^  telegraph, 
express,  and  jx^st-office— Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 


THK  Ni.V  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


j  AtTO^,    LFNOX 


The  College. 


History. 


nSN  1863  the  State  of  Bhode  Island  accepted  from  the  United 
1  H  States  Government  the  land  grant  scrip,  which  gave  to 
LB  each  State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for 
Lch  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.  The  land  was  to 
e  sold  by  the  States  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from 
be  gale  invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to 
>e  "  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and 
ilaim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  main- 
enance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
^thont  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
Itidifig  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
elated  to  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the 
-^gislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order 
^  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
^^sses  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

On  March  2, 1887,  the  act  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed, 
Ppropriating  $15,000  annually  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
^tablishing  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  connection 
^th  an  Agricultural  College  or  School. 

From  the  time  of  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
**  the  land  scrip  in  1863,  there  were  many  people  who  felt  that 
bis  State  did  not  offer  to  young  men  such  advantages  for  instruc- 
ion  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  others  afforded  that  had 
genuine  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  So  great  was  the 
lissatisfaction  among  the  citizens  of  Bhode  Island  at  the  absence 
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of  these  educational  advantages,  that  they  were  determined  to 
have  the  Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located  at  a 
hoiiajide  agricultural  educational  institution. 

The  Bhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  was  established 
according  to  Chapter  706  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May  23, 1888. 

The  United  States  Congress,  on  August  30,  1890,  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  New  Morrill  Bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  further 
support  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  a  sum  be- 
ginning with  $15,000  and  continuing,  with  a  yearly  increase  of 
$1,000,  until  the  annual  appropriation  should  reach  $25,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  might  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Chapter 
706  of  the  Public  Laws,  incorporating  the  Bhode  Island  College^ 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Since  September,  1892,  the  institution  has  been  conducted  on  a. 
college  basis,  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study. 

On  April  19,  1894,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing^ 
the  State  treasurer  to  pay  Brown  University  the  sum  of  $40,000, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  university  was  to  turn  over  to  the 
State  the  proceeds  of  the  original  land  grant  of  1862  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  for  the 
Morrill  fund. 

On  January  27,  1895,  the  college  dormitory  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  granite  building,  which  waa 
ready  for  use  the  first  of  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was  called 
Davis  Hall. 

At  the  January  session  of  the  Legislature,  1897,  the  institution 
was  given  an  appropriation  for  a  stone  building,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  forty  feet,  practically  three  stories  high.  The  base- 
ment has  three  rooms  used  for  instruction  in  photography  and 
physics,  and  a  large  room  devoted  to  electrical  engineering.  On 
the  second  floor  are  recitation -rooms,  chapel,  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  young  women's  study-room.  The  third  floor  contains 
a  large  hall  for  drill  and  gymnasium  purposes,  above  which  are 
bath-rooms  and  lockers.     The  hall  is  also  used  for  assemblies 
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eirlienever  larger  audiences  are  expected  than  the  chapel  can  ac- 
c^ommodate.    This  building  is  called  Lippitt  Hall. 

Since  then  an  excellent  dairy  barn  has  given  the  agricultural 
department  increased  facilities  for  instruction. 

On  May  8,  1901,  the  Board  of  Managers  established  a  school  of 
inines,  to  be  connected  with  the  school  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering.    The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  of  this  school  have  already  been  arranged,  and 
are  identical  with  the  courses  given  in  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering  school.    The  courses  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  will  be  made  ready  for  publication  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds 
a.Te  at  hand  to  put  them  into  effect. 

Changes  in  the  Faculty. — Anne  L.  Bosworth,  Ph.D.,  who  had 
been  professor  of  mathematics  since  the  establishment  of  the  de- 
partment in  1892,  sent  in  her  resignation,  to  go  into  effect  in  June 
of  this  college  year.  It  is  with  regret  that  the  institution  loses 
Miss  Bosworth  from  the  faculty.  Her  conscientious  work  has 
teen,  from  the  beginning,  highly  appreciated  by  every  member  of 
the  institution.  Laurence  I.  Hewes,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  to  succeed  her.  A.  C.  Scott,  B.  S., 
professor  of  physics,  was  granted  a  year's  absence  for  study,  and 
^  place  has  been  filled  by  A.  A.  Radtke,  B.  S.  At  the  close  of 
the  June  session,  J.  E.  Bucher,  Ph.  D.,  resigned  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  to  accept  the  position  of  associate  professor 
<>f  chemistry  at  Brown  University.  His  place  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Virgil  L.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Tufts).  A.  A. 
Srigham,  Ph.  D.,  resigned  as  professor  of  agriculture,  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Professor  F.  W. 
Card  was  appointed  acting  professor  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Joseph 
A.Tillinghast,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  experiment  station 
^or  a  number  of  years,  and  who  had  done  most  efficient  work  in 
tiiat  department,  was  appointed  instructor  in  agriculture  in  Octo- 
W.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  died  November  21,  1901.    His  death  takes  from  the  in- 
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stitution  one  who  has  been  noted  for  his  loyal,  conscientious  work. 
All  feel  the  personal  loss  of  his  friendship.  Upon  his  death, 
Cooper  Curtice,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.,  professor  of  zoology,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  animal  industry,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy 
which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  Barlow,  A.  M. 

Ob/ect  of  the  Institution. 

The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.    Young  men 
and  young  women  from  the  high  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  institution  without  charge  for  tuition.    The  object 
of  the  college  is  to  prepare  young  people  to  take  active  part  in  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  development  of  th» 
State.    To  this  end,  technical  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  me- 
chanic  arts  is  the  fundamental  work  of  the  institution.     In  order* 
that  specialization  may  not  be  premature,  technical  instruction  in. 
the  various  courses  is  accompanied  by  instruction  in  languages , 
history,  political  science,  and  mathematics. 

There  are  six  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  o/ 
Science :  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, chemistry,  biology,  and  general  science.  All  regular  students 
take  the  same  course  through  the  Freshman  year.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  engineering  students  begin 
to  follow  a  somewhat  different  line  of  work  from  that  taken  by 
students  in  the  scientific  courses.  Not  until  the  Junior  year  is 
choice  made  of  the  particular  course  in  which  the  student  hopes 
to  take  a  degree. 

The  aim  of  the  agricultural  course  is  to  fit  students  not  only  for 
practical  agriculture  but  for  positions  in  experiment  stations,  and 
as  teachers.  To  this  end  thorough  instruction  is  given  in  science 
and  the  application  of  its  principles  to  agriculture,  supplemented 
by  a  general  training  in  mathematics  and  languages.  The  me- 
chanical course  is  intended  for  those  wishing  to  become  mechani- 
cal engineers,  as  the  electrical  courae  is  designed  to  train  electrical 
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engineers.  The  chemical  course  offers  several  special  lines  of 
work.  A  student  may  prepare  himself  to  become  a  general  chemist 
or  a  teacher ;  may  specialize  in  agricultural  chemistry  with  a  view 
to  experiment-station  work;  or  may  elect  industrial  chemistry 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  position  in  a  factory,  dyeing  establish- 
ment, or  along  other  technical  lines.  In  the  course  in  biology  the 
student  may  take  his  major  work  in  animal  or  in  plant  biology. 
The  course  offers  special  inducements  as  a  preparation  for  the 
medical  or  veterinary  school.  It  is  likewise  adapted  to  fit  one  to 
become  a  teacher,  an  assistant  in  an  experiment  station,  or  to  take 
a  government  position  in  some  biological  line  of  work.  The  gen- 
eral science  course,  as  the  name  implies,  is  not  so  special  as  the 
other  courses.  It  offers  a  number  of  electives  in  history,  the 
modem  languages,  and  art.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  a 
good  general  education  in  preparation  for  any  line  of  life-work 
which  they  may  follow.  In  the  Senior  year  every  student  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  thesis  or  report  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  course  which  he  has  chosen. 

Preparatory  School, 

Toung  men  and  young  women  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
receive  high  school  instruction  may  enter  this  department  to  pre- 
pare for  the  college. 

For  entrance  requirements,  see  pages  72-73. 

Special  Courses, 

Whenever  possible,  students  are  urged  to  enter  one  of  the  courses 
leading  to  a  degree.  The  arrangement  of  these  courses  is  the 
result  of  careful  thought  and  long  experience  as  to  the  best  com- 
bination of  studies  to  fit  one  for  the  various  occupations  in  which 
a  technical  education  is  required  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  such 
ttorough  preparation  can  be  obtained  from  special  courses  selected 
by  the  student. 
However,  any  courses  described  in  this  catalogue  may  be  taken 
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by  special  students  of  maturity,  who  can  satisfy  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  subject  chosen  that  they  are  prepared  to  derive  ben- 
efit from  such  work. 

Special  Students  in  Agriculture. 

Students  having  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  branches 
may  enter  the  college  without  examination  and  take  those  subjects 
which  will  prove  of  most  direct  benefit  to  them  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  One  or  two  years  can  thus  be  spent  with  excellent  results. 
A  certificate,  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  the  time,  showing  the 
work  covered.  Such  a  course  would  consist  of  the  stud^^  of  agri- 
cultural soils,  drainage,  agricultural  implements  and  apparatus, 
farm  fertility  and  its  maintenance,  field-crops,  breeds  of  farm 
animals,  stock-breeding,  feeding  of  farm  animals,  dairy-husbandry, 
poultry -raising,  farm-accounts,  the  principles  of  horticulture,  fruit- 
giowing,  vegetable-gardening,  landscape-gardening,  physiology, 
entomology,  bench-work,  wood-turning,  and  forging.  Suitable 
courses  in  botany  are  also  available  to  those  having  sufficient 
training  or  experience  to  enable  them  to  take  such  courses  with^ 
profit.  In  connection  with  the  above,  other  subjects  for  whic 
the  student  is  fitted  may  be  taken.  The  study  of  English  shoulc 
be  included  in  most  cases. 

A  special  course  in  farm  practice,  continuing  six  weeks,  is  offere 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.    A  special  course  in  poultry -keeu 
ing,  also  continuing  six  weeks,  follows  the  Christmas  vacatio 
Payment  of  tuition  fees  for  those  outside  the  State  and  board  f 
the  full  time  is  required  in  advance  of  students  registering  in  tlie 
special  courses.     Those  interested  in  these  courses  will  pleakse 
send  for  circulai-s  giving  a  full  description  of  them.     Address  the 
president. 

Require  me  nst  for  Admission  to  the  College,  I902, 

Graduates  from  high  schools,  and  other  schools  of  similar  grade, 
are  admitted  without  examination,  on  certificates  which  are  filled 
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out  by  their  principals.  The  candidate  must  apply  to  the  college 
for  the  certificate,  giving  the  address  of  his  principal  who  is  to 
certify  him.  The  college  will  correspond  with  the  principal,  fur- 
nishing blanks  for  him  to  fill.  Graduates  from  high  schools  are 
not  admitted  on  diploma. 

Candidates  not  entering  the  Freshman  class  on  certificate  will  be 
examined  in  arithmetic ;  algebra;  plane  geometry;  English  gram- 
mar ;  advanced  English ;  one  year  of  German,  French  or  Latin. 

In  the  arithmetic  examination  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 

fractions,  the  metric  system,  simple  and  compound  proportion, 

and  square  and  cube  root;  thorough  drill  in  mental  arithmetic 

will  be  necessary.    The  applicant  should  have  mastered  all  of 

Wells's  Academic  or  Wentworth's  School  Algebra,  and  Wells's 

Plane  Geometry,  or  their  equivalents. 

The  English  requirements  are  those  prescribed  for  entrance  to 
the  New  England  colleges.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  show 
familiarity  with  the  works  named  below.  These  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  Those  marked  (a)  are  to  be  read,  and  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  show  a  general  knowledge  of  their  subject- 
niatter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Those  marked  (b)  are  to 
^  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  the  candidate  will  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  upon  their  subject-matter  and  structure.  To  be 
acceptable,  the  candidate's  paper  must  show  a  good  knowledge  of 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  sentence  and  paragraph 
s^cture.  The  books  prescribed  for  1902  are  the  following:  (a) 
Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Coleridge's  The 
Ancient  Mariner;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV  > 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Tenny- 
^n^s  The  iPrincess.  (b)  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison;  Milton's 
I^'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas;  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth.  For  1903:  {a)  Addison's  The  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley 
Papers;    Carlyle's    Essay  on    Burrs;    Coleridge's   The  Ancient 
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MariDer;  Eliofs  Silas  Mamer;  Goldsmith's  The  Yicar  of  Wake- 
field; Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Ivanhoe; 
Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Julius  Csesar ;  Tenny- 
son's The  Princess,  (b)  Same  as  1902.  For  1904:  (a)  Same  as 
1903.  (b)  Same  as  1903.  For  1905 :  {a)  Same  as  1903.  (b)  Same  as 
1903.  The  lan^age  requirements  cover  one  year's  work  in  either 
French,  German  or  Latin ;  and  Latin  is  recommended.  Li  French 
and  German,  this  requirement  comprises  the  essentials  of  gram- 
mar, easy  reading  and  elementary  composition.  In  Latin,  the 
candidate  must  be  prepared  to  study  Csasar.  The  following  text- 
books are  recommended:  Ghardenal's  Complete  French  Course, 
Lyon  and  De  Larpent's  Primary  French  Translation  Book;  the 
Joynes-Meissner  German  Grammar,  Part  I,  or  Collar's  Shorter 
Eysenbach,  Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I ;  Collar 
and  Daniel's  First  Latin  Book,  or  Lindsay  and  BoUins's  Easy  LatiiL 
Lessons. 

Jtdmission  to  Jtdvanced  Standing, 

Candidates  may  enter  any  of  the  higher  classes  for  which  they 
are  prepared. 

Opportunities  Offered  to  Women. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike. 
The  women's  dormitory  will  accommodate  a  limited  number  o/ 
students,  and  the  college  will  on  application  find  boarding-places 
for  others  in  private  families  in  town.     Special  waiting  and  study- 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  women  who  are  day  students. 

Expenses  for  Women. 

Boom-rent  is  free.  Fuel  and  lights  are  supplied  at  cost.  Booms 
are  provided  with  necessary  furniture,  including  mattresses,  but 
no  other  bedding  material.  Other  expenses  are  as  given  below. 
The  women  have  an  opportunity  to  do  their  own  washing  and 
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ironing.    A  Sing^er  and  a  Household  sewing-machiDe  are  at  the 
disposal  of  all  those  living  at  the  dormitory. 

Expenses.* 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Bhode  Island  students.    The  regular  ex- 
penses are  tabulated  below : 

Per  year. 
MiDimam.         Maximum. 

tBoaid,  $3  per  week,  for  36  weeks $108  00 

£»  fRoom-rent,  $3  per  term 9  00 

*cl    Lights,  $1  to  $3  per  term 3  00 

S  £    Fuel,  spring  and  fall  terms,  each  $3 ;  winter 

:;         term,  $6 12  00 

Books 15  00 

Washing,  30c.  to  60c.  per  week 10  80 

Uniform  for  military  drill,  $16 7  50 

Reading-room  tax,  25c.  per  term 75 

General  expense,  for  damage  in  building,  etc.,  50c. 

per  term 1  50 

Laboratory  fees,  $2  to  $10  per  term 6  00 


$108  00 

9  00 

9  00 

12  00 

30  00 

21  60 

30  00 

76 

1  50 

30  00 

$173  55     $251  85 

The  amount  of  laboratory  fees  depends  upon  the  laboratory 
vork  taken  each  term.  One  dollar  per  term  is  charged  for  each 
of  the  following :  botanical,  zoological,  and  physical  laboratories  ; 
carpenter  shop;  wood-turning,  forge  shop,  machine  shop,  and 
wood-carving.  This  pays  for  the  material  ordinarily  used  in  class 
work  and  for  the  wear  and  care  of  tools  and  apparatus.  Any  person 
who  breaks  apparatus  or  tools,  through  carelessness  or  neglect  of 
instructions,  will  be  charged  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  chemical 
laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per  term  for  qualitative,  quantita- 
tive, and  organic  laboratory  work.  This  covers  general  chemicals 
and  use  of  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  breakage 
and  for  any  chemicals  they  may  use  in  making  special  prepara- 

*  For  exceptions  in  ezpenaee  for  women,  see  above. 

tin  oonMqnence  of  the  inoreased  cost  of  living,  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  raise  the 
(Kiinl  to  $8.50  per  Week  wheneTer  necessary. 
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tioDs  for  themselves.  A  fee  of  three  dollars  is  also  required  in 
the  electrical  laboratory.  Graduates  pay  the  cost  of  diplomas^ 
five  dollars.  No  diploina  will  be  issued  until  the  candidate  has  paid 
all  tenn  bills.  Every  able-bodied  male  student  is  required  to  drill 
and  to  wear  a  uniform.  The  uniform  must  be  paid  for  immediately 
on  entering  the  college,  when  the  students  are  measured  for  the 
suits.  When  worn  only  on  drill  and  properly  cared  for,  one  uni- 
form may  last  two  or  more  years.  The  student  may,  however, 
wear  his  uniform  all  the  time.  Day  students  are  required  to^ 
deposit  five  dollars  per  term  in  advance.  The  college  convey* 
students  daily  to  and  from  the  railroad  station  free  of  charge. 
Once  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  a  team  conveys 
trunks  to  and  from  the  station.  Boarding  students  shall  pay 
term  bills  in  advance,  deposit  fifty  dollars  each  term,  or  give  bond 
for  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  payment  of  all  bills.  No  bond 
will  be  accepted  from  any  member  of  the  faculty.  No  reduction 
on  board  is  made  for  less  than  five  whole  days'  absence  at  one 
time,  and  this  only  when  due  written  notice  has  been  given.  Fif- 
teen cents  extra  is  charged  for  each  meal  sent  to  a  student  s  room, 
from  sickness  or  any  other  cause.  All  students  ifi  the  7fiens  dor- 
mitory are  required  to  supply  their  own  ^furniture  and  bedding.  The 
necessary  furniture  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  when  desired. 
A  room  may  be  furnished  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars.  Iron 
bedsteads  three  feet  wide  are  included  under  room-rent.  The 
furniture,  if  properly  kept,  may  be  sold,  when  the  student  leaves, 
for  one-half  to  three-fourths  the  original  price.  All  clothing 
should  be  distinctly  marked. 

Self'help. 

A  limited  amount  of  work  about  the  buildings,  on  the  farm,  at 
the  experiment  station,  in  the  laboratories,  and  in  the  college 
laundry,  will  be  furnished  to  students  who  desire  it  and  who  prove 
induHtrious  and  trustworthy.  Good  students,  who  desire  to  help 
in  paying  their  expenses,  should  be  able  to  earn  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
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time  they  can  spare  from  their  studies.  No  work  is  given  to 
students  who  have  not  a  fair  standing  in  their  classes.  The  larger 
sruus  can  be  earned  only  by  students  who  spend  their  vacations 
here  at  work.  These  opportunities  are  offered  only  to  students 
Trho  show  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  performance  of  the 
<Jaties  assigned  to  them,  and  a  disposition  to  render  a  fair  equiva- 
lent of  work  for  the  compensation  they  receive.  Thus  far  no 
'worthy  student  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the  institution  for 
lack  of  means. 

The  Lippitt  Prize. 

The  Lippitt  prize  consists  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars, 

offered  through  the  generosity  of  ex-Governor  Charles  Warren 

Lippitt.     This  sum  is  divided  into  two  prizes,  the  first  of  sixty 

and  the  second  of  forty  dollars,  which  are  awarded  for  the  best 

written  and  delivered  essays  on  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  in 

the  Revolution.    These  essays  are  of  the  nature  of  Cincinnati 

Orations  and  are  read  on  the  Monday  preceding  commencement. 

In  1901  the  successful  competitors  were  Edith  L.  Keefer,  Oceanus, 

N.  Y.,  first  prize ;  Edna  Ethel  Dawley,  Kenyon,  R.  L,  second  prize. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty, 
assisted  by  two  joint  committees  of  faculty  and  students,  called 
^te  Activity  Committees.  The  committee  for  the  direction  of  the 
young  women  is  composed  of  three  women  of  the  faculty  and  two 
students ;  and  that  for  the  young  men  is  composed  of  three  men 
of  the  faculty  and  four  students,  one  from  each  class.  Entertain- 
ments and  exercises  which  are  conducted  by  both  the  men  and 
^omen  students  are  sanctioned  by  the  conference  of  these  joint 
committees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  see  that  the 
general  rules  of  conduct  for  the  membei*s  of  the  institution  are 
observed.  Money  paid  for  dormitory  expenses  will  not  be  re- 
funded to  students  dismissed  from  the  dormitory. 
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Regulations  of  the  College. 

Conditions. — Section  1. — Any  student  absenting  himself  from 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  any 
subject  shall  not'  be  allowed  to  take  his  examination  in  that  sub- 
ject, except  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty,  but  shall  be  condi- 
tioned. 

Section  2. — No  student  shall  begin  or  drop  a  study  without  the 
consent  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study;  the  penalty  for 
dropping  such  subject  being  a  condition. 

Section  3. — Examinations  of  conditioned  students  shall  be  held 
only  on  the  days  assigned  in  the  college  calendar.  Any  student 
who,  after  such  examination,  shall  still  have  three  or  more  condi- 
tions shall  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  college.  Students 
still  having  not  more  than  two  conditions  may  take  second  exam- 
inations at  the  next  regular  time,  and  failing  to  pass,  shall  have 
no  further  opportunity  to  remove  such  conditions  except  by 
special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Section  j^, — A  student  wishing  to  take  an  examination  to  remove 
a  condition  must  make  application  for  the  same  to  the  professor 
in  whose  department  the  condition  was  received,  at  least  seven 
days  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Section  S, — Students,  whether  regular  or  special,  shall  remove 
entrance  conditions  to  both  the  preparatory  department  and  the 
college  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  entrance,  unless  excused  by 
the  committee  on  courses  of  study. 

Exemption  from  Exavxination, — Section  6, — Students  shall  b^ 
exempt  from  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  studies  in 
which  their  term  averages  are  above  eighty  per  cent. 

Tfiesis. — Section  7. — Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  shall  prepare  a  thesis,  and  shall  submit  it  to  the  president 
of  the  college  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  for  granting  the 
degree. 
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Student  Publications. — Section  8. — No  student  shall  publish  any 
a.rticle  in  any  college,  class,  or  society  publication  designed  for 
public  cii'culation,  or  deliver  any  address  on  the  college  campus 
attended  by  persons  other  than  students,  without  the  consent  of 
the  president  or  some  person  appointed  by  him  for  granting  such 
permissions. 

Athletics. — Section  9, — No  student  shall  represent  the  college  on 
the  athletic  field,  or  in  any  other  organization  before  the  public, 
who  is  not  regularly  registered  and  in  good  standing ;  by  good 
standing  is  meant  conformity  to  all  the  rules  of  the  college. 

Public  Worship. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  chapel  exerciser 
every  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  attend  some  church  at  least 
once  a  day.  Absence  from  chapel  must  be  reported  at  the  presi- 
dent's office  for  excuse  on  Tuesday  morning  of  each  week.  A 
branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  doing  good  work  among  the  students,  as  is  also  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Union. 

The  Rhode  Island  College  Lecture  Association. 

Faculty  and  students,  uniting  with  residents  of  the  yicinity, 
conduct  a  winter  lecture  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  introduce 
talented  speakers  upon  subjects  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  association  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  and  impor- 
tant factor  in  college  activities.  For  the  season  of  1901-1902,  the 
following  programme  was  secured  : 

Dec.  20.—"  The  English  Lakes  and  Their  Poets,"  Caleb  Thomas 
Winchester,  L.  H.  D. 

Jan.  31. — "Patriotism  under  the  New  Conditions  of  Our  Na- 
tional Life,"  Hon.  Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Feb.  7. — "The  Grandeur  of  the  Canadian  Alps,"  (illustrated). 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Fay. 
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March  7.—"  Thomas  Carlyle,"  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D. 
April  18. — "  Philosophy  of  Wit  and  Humor,  and  Stories  'Round 
the  Stove,"  Melville  D.  Landon  ("  Eli  Perkins"). 

The  Library. 

The  library  occupies  a  large  room  in  Lippitt  Hall  and  numbers 
about  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  books  are  arranged  in  stacks, 
to  which  the  students  have  free  access.  The  Dewey  system  of 
classification  is  used;  and  a  dictionary  catalogue  gives  author, 
subject,  and  title.  As  the  library  has  been  from  the  first  intended 
for  reference  work,  the  various  departments  of  instruction  have 
made  their  selections  with  the  greatest  care.  Combined  with  the 
library  is  the  reading-room,  where  one  hundred  of  the  leading 
periodicals — of  literary,  scientific,  and  general  interest — are  on  file. 
From  time  to  time  these  are  bound,  and  prove  of  great  value  in 
research  work. 

The  library  is  open  every  week  day  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M., 
with  the  exception  of  a  half -hour  at  noon ;  on  Sunday  it  is  open 
in  the  afternoon  only,  from  2:30  to  6:00.  The  librarian  or  her 
representative  is  in  constant  attendance  to  aid  any  one  in  search 
of  information.  As  the  college  is  an  institution  designed  to 
further  the  educational  interests  of  Khode  Island,  all  residents  of 
the  State  are  urged  to  use  its  library. 

Location. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  which  furnishes  it  with 
quick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.  It  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads  from  the 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  and 
drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  k  Hartford  Railroad,  with  twenty-one  trains  daily,  in 
winter,  stopping  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The 
is  a  very  healthful  place,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 
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Departments  of  Instruction. 


Chemistry. 

DR.  WASHBURN,  DR.   LEIGHTON. 

Instruction  in  chemistry  begins  with  the  Freshman  year  and 
consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work ;  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  being  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  period  of 
recitation  or  lecture  work.  The  course  in  general  chemistry  ex- 
tends through  the  second  and  third  terms  of  this  year;  two 
periods  per  week  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations  and 
two  periods  to  laboratory  work  during  the  winter  term,  three 
periods  to  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  periods  to  laboratory 
work  in  the  spring  term.  The  course  in  qualitative  analysis  ex- 
tends through  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
*  portion  of  the  time  being  given  to  lectures  and  recitations,  but 
the  greater  part  to  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  above  courses  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 
*8  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  are  preparatory  to  the 
subsequent  courses,  which  are  designed  for  students  desiring  to 
Diake  chemistry  their  profession,  either  as  teachers  or  practical 
chemists.  The  more  advanced  courses  furnish  an  excellent  pre- 
iiminary  basis  for  the  study  of  medicine,  biology,  or  agriculture. 

The  subject  of  stoichiometry  and  theoretical  chemistry  is  begun 
^  the  general  chemistry  and  continued  in  the  third  term  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  much  attention  being  given  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  to  problems.  The  course  in  inorganic  prepara- 
tions occupies  three  periods  per  week  in  the  first  term  of  the 
Junior  year.     Quantitative  analysis  is  also  taken  up  in  this  term 
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and  extends  throughout  the  Junior  year,  both  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  work  being  required.  In  the  elementary  course  the 
simpler  salts  and  minerals  are  analyzed,  and  in  the  adyanced 
course  the  more  complicated  minerals,  ores,  and  indastrial  pro- 
ducts. Organic  chemistry  begins  in  the  first  term  of  the  Jtmior 
year  and  extends  through  five  terms.  It  includes  an  extended 
course  in  organic  preparations.  The  subject  of  theoretical  chem- 
istry, begun  in  general  chemistry  and  continued  in  the  Sophomore 
year,  is  taken  up  in  a  much  more  advanced  way  in  the  first  term 
of  the  Senior  year,  a  portion  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  labora- 
tory work.  The  course  also  affords  opportunity  for  work  in  gas 
analysis,  mineralogy,  blow-pipe  analysis,  assaying,  sanitary  chem- 
istry, industrial  chemistry,  physiological  chemistry,  agricultural 
chemistry,  toxicology,  and  textile  coloring.  In  the  Senior  year, 
candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  chemical  course  are  required  to 
prepare  a  thesis  on  some  chemical  subject. 

A  short  course  in  agricultural  chemistry  as  applied  especially 
to  poultry  foods,  their  use  and  digestion,  is  given  to  students  in 
poultry -raising.  A  course  in  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  fertilizers, 
their  composition,  manufacture  and  use,  the  composition  and  an- 
alysis of  fodders  and  feeding- values  is  offered  to  students  in  the 
Junior  year.  A  course  in  agricultural  chemistry,  with  a  study  and 
review  of  bulletins  and  scientific  papers  on  feeds  and  fodders, 
together  with  a  short  course  in  agricultural  geology,  is  offered  in 
the  Senior  year. 

The  laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
above-mentioned  courses,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  graduate 
students  to  continue  work  in  the  above  lines  beyond  that  required 
for  a  degree.  Provision  is  also  made  for  special  students  who  are 
unable  to  spend  the  time  required  by  the  regular  courses.  They 
may  take  sucli  courses  as  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  them  in  the 
line  of  work  they  intend  to  follow.  A  large  number  of  Oerman, 
French,  and  English  chemical  journals  are  accessible,  thus  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunity  for  research  work. 
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Physics. 

PROFESSOR  SCOTT,  MR.  RADTKE. 

Instruction  in  physics  in  the  college  course  begins  with  the 
iiret  term  of  the  Freshman  year  and  consists  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  work.  The  various  branches  grouped  under 
this  head  are  treated  both  mathematically  and  experimentally. 
Mechanics  and  heat  are  studied  in  the  fall  term,  magnetism  and 
electricity  in  the  winter  term,  and  sound  and  light  in  the  spring 
term.  The  recitations  are  prepared  chiefly  from  Wentworth  and 
Hill's  Text-book  of  Physics.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
special  experiments  from  various  authors. 

The  study  of  advanced  physics  follows  in  the  Sophomore  year 
and  is  required  throughout  the  year  of  all  students  in  the  engi- 
neering courses ;  and  is  open  as  an  elective  to  all  students  in  other 
courses  who  have  completed  course  I  or  its  equivalent.  This 
course  embraces  a  deeper  and  more  extended  discussion  of  heat 
and  mechanics  of  fluids,  in  the  fall  term ;  of  statics,  kinetics,  wave 
motion  and  sound,  in  the  winter  term ;  and  light,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  in  the  spring  term.  Hastings  and  Beach's  General 
Physics  is  used  as  a  text -book,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Special  instruction  in  photography  is  offered  as  an  elective 
course  to  students  who  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics 
and  chemistry.    The  course  embraces  lectures  and  recitations, 
together  with  instruction  in  practical  methods  of  making  nega- 
tives and  photographs.     A  suitable  photographic  laboratory  is 
provided  for  reproducing  the  appearance  of  tested  specimens, 
photographs  of  physiographic  features,  microscopic  structure  of 
substances,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  lecture-room. 

A  course  in  advanced  photography  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  course.  It  consists  of  a  more  extended 
stndy  of  the  chemistry  and  optics  of  photography,  and  laboratory 
^ork  in  making  bromide  enlargements  and  lantern-slides.  This  is 
foDowed  by  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  practical 
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work  in  photo-micrography,  the  manipulation  of  the  pFojection 
microscope  and  the  optical  lantern.  The  department  is  provided 
with  room  and  ample  apparatus  for  illustrating  and  testing  erery 
form  of  light  that  is  in  use  in  projection  work,  together  with  the 
apparatus  for  X-ray  photograx)hy  with  either  the  high  freqnemsj 
induction  coil  or  electrostatic  machine.  The  theory  and  practioB 
of  color  photograpiiy  are  considered,  and  apparatus  is  at  hand  for 
the  projection  of  photographs  in  colors  from  nature. 

Physiography  and  Agricultural  Geology. 

DR.   WASHBURN. 

The  Freshman  class  study  physiography  during  the  fall  tenn, 
with  two  exercises  per  week  of  recitation  and  one  of  laboratory 
work,  and  during  the  winter  with  one  exercise  i^er  week  of  labora- 
tory work,  including  occasional  excursions  and  field  work. 

A  well-equii)ped  physiographic  laboratory,  with  globes,  modda, 
maps,  charts,  and  other  illustrative  material,  together  with  a  special 
library,  is  ojien  to  the  students.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  scientific  phases  of  the  study — to  the  chemistry  and  geology 
of  the  soils,  the  iufiuence  of  air  and  water  on  the  same,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  diflFerent  countries.  Davis's  Physical  Geog- 
raphy is  taken  as  a  basis;  and  Dana's  Coral  Islands,  Shaler*8 
Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  are 
tlioroughly  studied  during  the  term.  Five  hundred  lantem-slideBy 
illustrating:  etlinological  subjects,  are  projected  and  explained 
before  the  class.  This  course  seems  to  be  especially  valuable  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  scientific  studies  which  are  to  follow. 

General  Mineralogy. — General  mineralogy  is  taught  in  the 
winter  term  of  the  Junior  j-ear  and  consists  of  three  exercises  per 
week.  A  short  course  dealing  with  the  elements  of  crystallography 
is  given,  together  with  tlie  physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
of  minerals,  especially  of  the  rock-making  minerals  composing  our 
soils.    Laboratory  work  in  blow-pipe  analysis  and  physical  deter- 
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ination  of  minerals  follows  the  crystallography.  The  course  is 
Tanged  so  that  it  may  be  extended  as  an  elective  for  another 
trm. 

Agricultural  Geology. — The  course  in  agricultural  geology 
nbraces  structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology,  particular 
itention  being  paid  to  the  first-mentioned  sub-division.  A  care- 
il  study  is  made  of  those  minerals  and  rocks  of  importance  in  the 
^rmatiou,  of  soils,  of  the  agencies  by  which  their  decomposition 
I  eflFected,  and  of  the  compounds  which  result.  In  this  connec- 
on  the  instruction  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
esirable  mineral  and  physical  features  of  soils,  with  those  com- 
ounds  the  presence  of  which  is  undesirable  or  which  may  give 
ise  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  soil  sterility,  and  with  the 
Deans  by  which  such  conditions  may  be  avoided  or  overcome.  A 
)roportionate  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  those 
aatural  deposits  of  particular  interest  to  agriculturists;  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  the  German  potash  salts,  and  phosphates  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

Botany. 

PROFESSOR  MERROW. 

The  required  work  in  botany  for  students  in  the  science  courses 
logins  in  the  fall  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  with  a  course  called 
^he  biology  of  plants,  which  continues  three  terms.  The  object  of 
ttis  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  plant  life,  by  the 
study  of  the  plants  themselves  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 
Attention  is  given  to  representatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  deter- 
^ation  of  species,  but  the  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  study 
^'  the  structure  of  the  plant,  its  activities,  and  its  relation  to  its 
environment.  In  short,  the  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
^neral  student  who  desires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
biology  as  illustrated  by  our  common  plants,  and  also  furnishes  a 
?ood  foundation  to  the  student  who  is  to  follow  more  advanced 
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w'/rk  ID  boUuT,  ai^rienltnre,  hoftkniltiiie  or  tdkiat,    SiadaiB 
wiabmg  to  empluuiize  bciUaiT  in  their  choice  of  itsdifis  aie  sivca 
t:\Hry  opportiuiity  to  follow  Iiimsb  of  work  bett  ssited  to  thnr 
ueed».     In  the  sfmng'  term  a  three-hoar  comse  is  gircB  wUck 
oiuadem  the  natiTe  flora  from  an  eccJogical  and  njiTtf  ■lii  stand* 
pr/int.    A  fdmilar  course  mar  be  taken  on  the  fall  floim  if  desired. 
In  }f(Ah  tfae«e  cfmne»  emphasis  is  giren  to  the  weed-plantR.  the 
graiis,  clover,  and  rose  families.    The  stndv  of  histologT  may  be 
fr>Uoweil  as  a  three  or  a  six-hoar  coarse.    It  is  bdiered  that  excel- 
lent adrauta^^  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  eWt  work  in  the 
parasitic  inngi  of  seed  plants.    The  laboratory  is  prorided  with  a 
supply  of  dry  and  alcoholic  material,  and  coUeetin^-fields  for— 
fresh  material  are  near  at  hand. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  compound  microscope,  a  dis — 
sectiu^  microscope,  re-agents,  and  smaU  instruments^  The  labora — 
t^>ry  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  simple  physiologrical  experi — 
ments,  a  microtome,  paraflSn  bath,  charts,  thirty  Brendel  models  ^ 
Briosi  and  Cavara's  Parasitic  Fungi  of  Cultivated  Plants,  £Ilis*fls 
Fuijgi  Colnmbiani,  Seymour  and  Earle's  Economic  Fongi,  Arthu^^ 
and  Holway'8  Uredineae,  and  a  collection  of  native  plants^  P. 
gcK^d  wrjrking  library  and  several  American  and  foreign  periodm 
cals  are  an  imiK>rtaDt  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

Zoology. 

PROFESSOR  BARLOW. 

The  work  in  zoology  begins  with  a  general  course  running 
through  the  year.  Tliree  periods,  each  two  hours  long,  are  given 
to  this  work.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  and  most  simple  forms 
of  life,  tyjie  forms  from  each  important  group  are  studied.  Neat- 
ness and  precision  in  dissection  and  accuracy  in  drawing  are 
emphasized.  During  the  fall  term  Protozoans,  Coelenterates  and 
Echinoderrns  are  studied.  Then  follows  a  study  of  Worms,  Arthro- 
pods and  Mollusks,  and  in  the  spring  term  the  Vertebrates  are 
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-taken  up.  This  general  course  is  considered  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  more  practical  studies  which  follow  in  the  course, 
and  is  required  of  all  Sophomores  in  the  science  courses. 

Elective  courses  are  oflFered  in  anatomy,  physiology,  embryology, 
liistology,  and  economic  zoology.  Courses  V  (A)  and  III  (B)  are 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing 
to  study  medicine  or  veterinary  science,  while  courses  II  (A)  and 
IV  (B)  are  specially  designed  for  the  latter  class.  Courses  VII 
(A)  and  II  (A)  are  designed  to  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  to  take 
up  any  of  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  and  animal  industry. 

Instruction  is  largely  by  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Text- 
books are  used,  and  much  reference  work  in  standard  texts  and 
current  periodicals  is  required. 

Especial  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  smaller  farm  animals  are 

afforded  by  the  college  farm  and  experiment  station  poultry -yards. 

The  exi>eriments  now  in  progress  in  the  "hothouse"  plans  of 

raising  poultry  give  unequalled  advantages  for  study  in  this  line. 

The  rapid  reproduction  of  poultry,  rabbits,  etc.,  makes  them  ideal 

material  in  studying  living  processes. 

The  marine  fauna,  occurring  at  a  short  distance  from  the  col- 
lege, in  the  ocean,  Narragansett  bay  and  numerous  estuaries ;  the 
fresh-water  fauna,  occurring  in  the  springs,  ponds,  and  streams 
near  by ;  together  with  an  abundant  land  fauna  of  the  smaller 
types  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish  and  insects, 
^ake  the  locality  especially  favorable  for  field  work. 

For  indoor  study  the  department  is  well  equipped  with  Leuck- 
^'s  charts ;  Zeigler's  and  other  models ;  manikins  elucidating  the 
anatomy  of  man,  horse,  and  fowl,  skeletons  of  all  the  domestic 
^ttimals,  a  complete  series  of  the  principal  vertebrated  forms,  each 
*ype  being  represented  by  skeleton  and  mounted  skin.  The  col- 
lection includes  many  rare  and  remarkable  forms  from  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  lung  fishes,  Hatteria,  the  wingless 
birds  of  New  Zealand,  and  many  Australian  forms.  The  inverte- 
brate series  is  represented  in  a  similar  way.  The  collection  of 
Bhode  Island  birds  and  mammals  is  practically  complete,  and 
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most  of  the  reptile  and  batrachian  species  of  the  state  are  repr 
sented. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  microtome,  microscopes,  an. 
all  necessary  apparatus  for  microscopic  work.    In  the  library  is- 
the  best  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  number  of  the  leadings 
current  zoological  journals  are  available  at  the  experiment  station 
or  by  special  arrangement. 

Psychology. 

An  elective  course  in  psychology  is  oflfered  during  the  winter 
and  spring  terms,  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  James's  Briefer  Course 
is  used.  Lectures  and  recitations  are  supplemented  by  reading 
and  simple  experiments. 

J^griculture, 

PROFESSOR  CARD,  DR.  WHEELER,  DR.  CURTICE,  MR.  TYLER,  MR.  BURDICK. 

The  science  of  agriculture  rests  upon  many  sciences.    Thorough 
training  in  agriculture  therefore  presupposes  a  foundation  knowl- 
edge of  these  sciences.    This  foundation  must  be  obtained  in  other" 
departments  of  the  institution. 

The  object  of  an  agricultural  education  is  to  teach  the  why  o: 
farming,  not  the  how.    In  other  words,  it  is  the  especial  province 
of  an  agricultural  college  to  deal  with  the  principles  which  undec"  - 
lie  the  various  operations  of  the  farm  rather  than  with  the  methods  ^ 
of  performing  those  operations.     In  doing  this  it  does  not  unde^BT- 
estimate  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  do  farm  work.        ^t 
recognizes  fully  that  there  can  be  no  complete  success  witho'^^Mit 
such  knowledge,  but  it  believes  that  the  average  student 
lietter  learn   these   things  on  a  well-managed,  up-to-date 
than  at  an  agricultural  college.     He  can  there  gain  experiei^^^^^ 
and  earn  wages  at  the  same  time.    At  college  he  is  on  exp)eii::^s^ 
and  earning  nothing.     Some  practical  operations  can  be  betr<»r 
learned  at  college  than  elsewhere.     These  things  the  college  ^t^iH 
try  to  teach.     It  will  not  try  to  teach  a  man  to  become  expert;  i^ 
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oeing  com  or  in  digging  potatoes.  To  teach  such  things  would 
Clean  that  the  student  must  miss  many  things  of  value  which  the 
college  can  teach  and  the  farm  cannot. 

A  college  course  in  agriculture  should  teach  a  man  those  things 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  success  of  his  profession.  It 
should  do  more ;  it  should  give  him  an  educational  training  which 
will  enable  him  to  become  a  leader  in  the  ajBfairs  of  men.  The 
world  needs  farmers;  it  needs  men  among  farmers  more.  It  is 
calling  for  such  men.  It  oflfers  them  a  liberal  share  of  its  rewards. 
Positions  are  waiting,  opportunities  are  opening,  possibilities  exist, 
on  every  farm.  To  train  men  to  fill  these  positions,  to  embrace 
these  opportunities,  to  see  the  possibilities,  is  the  object  of  the 
course  in  agriculture. 

Special  Course  in  Farm  Practice. — A  special  course  in  farm 
practice  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1901,  occupying  six  weeks 
iBunediately  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  design  of 
this  course  is  to  give  clear-cut,  practical  instruction  in  agriculture. 
It  aims  to  emphasize  a  study  of  the  soil  and  the  plant  as  consti- 
tuting the  foundation  of  successful  farm  practice. 

The  following  subjects  were  takerilip  during  the  course  of  1901 : 
Soils  and  fertilizers,  how  soils  are  made,  kinds  of  soil,  the  pur- 
chase, mixing,  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers ;  soil  management, 
effects  and  methods  of  tillage,  humus  supply,  moisture  conserva- 
tion, rotations,  and  cover  crops ;  field-crops ;  fruit-growing ;  vege- 
table-gardening ;  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  live  stock ;  agri- 
<^ultural  physics,  mechanics  as  applied  to  farm  implements,  soil 
physics,  weather  and  frosts ;  drainage ;  the  plant,  its  method  of 
*^6  and  its  enemies ;  insect  life,  enemies  of  the  farm  and  garden  ; 
^ood-work ;  iron-work ;  farm  business.  Practical  men  from  out- 
®'de  the  college  aided  in  the  instruction. 

This  course  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception,  attracting  to  it 
^^n  from  a  wide  range  of  experience.  The  class  included  practi- 
*^  fanners  and  farmers'  sons,  a  retired  business  man,  a  college 
"^^aduate,  and  men  with  factory  and  other  experience.    A  most 
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gratifying  fact  was  that  all  seemed  pleased  and  felt  that  they  wei 
well  repaid  for  attending.  The  expenses  are  kept  as  low  as  poi 
sible.  A  certificate  of  attendance  is  given  at  the  completion  < 
the  course.    No  entrance  examination  is  required. 

Special  Course  in  Poultry-Keeping. —  A  special  course  i 
poultry-keeping  continues  for  six  weeks  immediately  followin 
the  Christmas  vacation.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  pointec 
practical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  poultry-keepin 
and  to  present  the  latest  and  best  methods  in  practice  and  mai 
agement.  This  pioneer  course  in  poultry-keeping  has  been  i 
progress  for  the  past  five  years  and  has  proved  uniformly  su( 
cessful. 

Theoretical  or  practical  teaching  is  given  in  the  following  sul 
jects :  zoology,  including  anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryology 
breeds  of  fowls  and  their  origin ;  principles  of  breeding,  matin* 
care,  and  management ;  incubation  and  brooding ;  chemistry  ( 
foods  ;  feeding ;  Qgg  and  flesh  production  ;  caponizing ;  fattening 
killing,  dressing,  and  marketing;  the  prevention  of  diseases 
poultry  plants,  including  location,  drainage,  buildings,  drawin 
of  plans,  specifications,  estimates,  construction,  ventilation  an 
heating  ;  records  and  accounts ;  crops  raised  for  poultry  or  as  a 
adjunct  to  the  business. 

The  practical  work  includes  individual  practice  in  artifici 
incubation  and  brooding,  and  in  preparation  .of  fowls  for  tl 
mai'ket.  Frequent  excursions  are  made  to  typical  poultry  plan 
for  a  study  of  their  stock  and  practical  management.  An  annu 
trip  is  made  to  either  the  Boston  or  New  York  poultry  show.  Oi 
of  the  strong  features  of  the  course  consists  in  the  fact  that  tl 
students  are  brought  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  practic 
poultry  men,  who  come  to  the  college  annually  to  assist  in  tl 
instruction. 

Early  enrollment  is  necessary  for  admission  to  this  course, 
the  number  of  applications  frequently  exceeds  the  number 
students  which  can  be  accommodated.     No  entrance  examinatioi 
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»re  required.     Certificates  of  attendance  are  ^iven  at  the  close  of 
the  course. 

Horticulture, 

PROFESSOR  CAliD. 

Work  in  horticulture  is  designed  for  students  from  all  courses. 
It  is  felt  that  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  very  properly 
form  a  part  of  every  well-rounded  education. 

In  the  introductory  course  the  aim  is  to  discuss  principles 
of  general  importance  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  orchard  or 
ATarden  crops.  The  courses  in  pomology  and  vegetable-gardening 
are  desired  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  growing  of  fniits 
and  vegetables. 

Liandscape-gardening  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
seek  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  Its  aim  is  to 
apply  the  principles  of  beauty,  as  evinced  in  the  work  of  nature, 
to  the  art  of  embellishing  grounds. 

Forestry  touches  problems  of  import  to  every  citizen  interested 
in  the  public  welfare.  Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
forests  and  waterflow,  the  subject  is  often  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  farmer. 

The  subject  of  plant-breeding  appeals  chiefly  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  broader  problems  of  biological  develojiment  and  re- 
lationship.   A  careful  study  of  the  amelioration  and  development 
of  plants  nnder  culture  throws  light  upon  many  of  the  general 
problems  of  evolution  which  are  of  interest  to  all  thinking  stu- 
dents. 

The  courses  in  reading  and  original  investigation  are  designed 
cUefly  for  stadents  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  horticulture. 

Languages. 
FB0FE880B  WATSON,  MISS  KEN  YON,  MIHS  SANDERSON,  SIL  .VLOMA. 

The  subjects  grouped  under  this  head  are  English,  German, 
Ffench,  Spanish^  and  Latin. 
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English — comprising  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature — ^may 
be  studied  throughout  the  course.  It  is  required  during  the  first 
three  years.  The  theory  and  practice  of  rhetoric  are  taught 
throughout  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  application  of  rhetorical 
principles  is  sought  in  exercises  and  themes.  The  Sophomores 
make  a  critical  study  of  certain  prose  masterpieces  and  write 
essays  and  various  short  papers.  The  required  work  of  the  Juniors 
consists  largely  of  a  study  of  the  leading  poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson.  Collateral  reading  is  supplied,  and  students  are  en- 
couraged to  special  investigation  along  literary  and  historical 
lines.  In  the  Senior  year  electives  are  offered  in  literature  and 
themes. 

In  all  courses  three  years  of  foreign  language  study  are  required 
for  graduation  ;  one  preparatory  and  two  advanced.  It  is  desirable 
that  two  of  the  three  years  be  spent  upon  one  language. 

A  three  years'  course  in  German  has  been  arranged,  which  is 
begun  in  the  Freshman  year.  As  far  as  possible  the  language 
itself  is  made  the  medium  of  instruction  ;  and  the  subject  is 
studied  in  grammar  work,  dictation,  conversation,  and  translation 
— from  English  into  German  and  from  German  into  English.  The 
course  is  carefully  graded.  As  soon  as  a  small  vocabulary  is  ac- 
quired, the  student  begins  the  reading  of  simple  prose  and  poetry, 
passing  gradually  to  more  difficult  texts. 

French  may  also  be  studied  three  years.  Six  courses  are  offered. 
The  instruction  in  this  language  is  similar  to  that  given  in  Ger- 
man. Grammar,  conversation,  dictation,  translation,  and  compo- 
sition are  taught. 

A  two  years'  course  in  Spanish  is  offered.  The  work  is  elective 
and  is  intended  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
may  wish  to  engage  in  business  in  Spanish -speaking  countries. 
Special  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  conversation,  reading,  letter- 
writing,  and  commercial  forms. 

Latin  is  elective.  The  institution  offers  a  two  years'  course. 
Should  a  student  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  he  may  do  so 
at  his  own  expense,  by  taking  private  lessons  of  the  instructor. 
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Much  attention  is  paid  to  derivation  of  words,  in  order  that  such 
study  may  aid  in  comprehending  the  terminology  of  science. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

MISS  KENYON,  DR.   HEWES. 

United  States  history  is  elective.  English  history  is  studied  in 
connection  with  English  literature  during  the  Junior  year  and  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  In  the  Senior  year  a 
course  in  modem  European  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  is  offered  as  an  elective.  This  may  also  be 
taken  by  students  who  have  had  the  work  in  United  States  his- 
tory.    In  all  of  these  courses  much  use  is  made  of  the  library. 

Political  science,  offered  in  the  fall  term,  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  origin,  development  and  present  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment— town,  city,  county,  state  and  national.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  municipal  problems  and  to  the  United  States  consti- 
tution. Extensive  use  of  the  library  is  necessary.  The  winter 
and  spring  terms  are  devoted  to  political  economy,  based  upon 
Walker's  Advanced  Course.  In  the  spring  term  special  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  application  of  the  general  principles  to  bank- 
ing, finance  and  other  present  day  problems. 

Ma  thematics. 

DR.   HEWES. 

Three  courses  in  mathematics  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
'or  a  degree ;  the  subjects  being  higher  algebra,  solid  and  spherical 
g^metry  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  work  extends  throughout 
the  Freshman  year  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  as  a 
'^wis  for  further  work  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  as  a  means 
fcr  developing  the  power  of  logical  reasoning  and  of  exact  and 
concise  expression.  It  is  the  aim  throughout  the  course  to  select 
8nch  problems  and  applications  as  shall  have  direct  bearing  upon 
practical  subjects. 
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Analytical  geometry  and  calculus  are  required  of  students  in  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  courses,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  and  a  number  of  electivesare  open  to  students  who  pro- 
pose to  make  a  specialty  of  mathematics  or  of  any  of  the  sciences 
which  depend  largely  upon  this  subject.  The  course  in  analytical 
geometry,  occupying  the  Sophomore  year,  includes  the  subject  of 
loci  and  their  equations,  the  analytical  demonstration  of  many 
geometrical  theorems,  and  the  simpler  properties  of  the  conic 
sections.  Analytic  geometry  of  space  with  elementary  discussion 
of  quadric  surfaces  is  studied  in  the  spring  term.  The  diflfer- 
ential  and  integral  calculus  forms  the  work  of  the  Junior  year. 
The  usual  functions  are  differentiated  and  Taylor's  and  McLaurin's 
formulas  developed.  The  student  is  taught  to  work  examples  and 
solve  problems.  The  simpler  integration  methods  are  discussed. 
The  practical  applications  of  this  subject  include  problems  in 
maxima  and  minima  of  functions,  the  rectification  of  plane  curves, 
the  surfaces  and  volumes  of  solids  of  revolution  and  formulas  of 
mechanics.  The  course  is  kept  sufficiently  broad  to  fit  students 
for  more  advanced  work. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  further  for  work  along  the  lines  of 
mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  are  especially  advised  to  elect 
courses  in  analytical  mechanics,  and  differential  equations;  while 
those  who  desire  to  study  pure  mathematics  may  elect  work  in 
l)rojective  geometry,  analytical  geometry,  theory  of  equations, 
theory  of  functions,  etc.  Students  wishing  to  do  special  work  in 
advanced  subjects  may  arrange  courses  in  geometry  or  analysis 
^vitli  the  instructor. 

Civil  Engineering, 

See  Ci\41  Engineering,  under  Courses  of  Instruction. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

PROFESSOR  DRAKE,   MR.   RODMAN,   MR.   KNOWLES,   MR.   KNIGHT. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  sound  theoretical  and 
thorough  practical  training  to  students  who  seek  to  prepare  them- 
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selves  for  useful  and  responsible  positions.    The  course  offered  in 
shop-work  will  furnish  such  training  as  will  ensure,  other  things 
being  equal,  marked  success  in  mechanical  pursuits  subsequent  to 
^aduation.     The  regular  four  years'  course  deals  with  mechanical 
engineering  as  applicable  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  New 
England  and  particularly  in  Bhode  Island.     Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  designs  and  the  economical  operation  of  shops  and 
mills,  and  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  machinery.     The  sub- 
jects of  mechanism,  metallurgy,  heating  and  ventilation  of  build- 
ings, engineering  specifications,  and  laws  of  contracts  are  treated 
by  lectures  and  text-books.    The  several  laboratories  are  well 
equipped  for  working  in  wood  and  metals  and  for  the  testing  of 
materials  used  in  construction.    Students  in  the  course  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  receive  instruction  in  bench- work  in  wood,  wood- 
turning,  pattern-making,  forging,  machine-shop  work  and  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

The  carpenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate twenty-four  students  at  one  time.    The  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
building  and  construction.     The  wood-turning  room  contains  thir- 
^en  lathes,  each  with  its  complete  set  of  gouges  and  turning 
tools.    In  the  same  room  are  benches  for  pattern -making,  and  also 
power  machinery  for  working  wood ;    such  as  circular  saw,  hand- 
saw,   jig-saw,    surface-planer,    buzz-planer,     mortising-machine  > 
dowel-machine  and  others.    All  students  take  wood-turning,  and 
during  the  period  each  has  practice  under  the  direct  charge  of  the 
engineer  in  care  of  the  shop,  boiler  and  engine.     The  engine  is  of 
thirty  horse-power.     The  work  in  pattern-making  given  to  the 
students  in  the  mechanical  department  consists  in  the  making  of 
selected  pieces  to   illustrate  the  principles  of  shrinkage,'  drafts, 
finish,  core-box  making,  built-up  work,  and  the  general  require- 
ments of  pattern-making. 

The  forge  shop  will  accommodate  twelve  students  at  one  time. 
It  contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock-cutter,  a  bolt-header, 
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a  |M)Ht -drill,  aucl  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  hammers,  tougs,  and 
other  for<,^e  and  anvil  tools  necessary  for  complete  work.  A  regu- 
lar course  is  followed  here  as  in  other  lines ;  and  for  the  students 
of  the  agricultural  course  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
found  about  a  fann.  Tlie  various  operations  of  drawing-,  bending', 
u])settiu^,  and  weldin<r  are  taug-ht  and  applied  in  the  making  of 
such  useful  pieces  as  staples,  hooks,  chains,  and  iron  work  tar 
farm  tools.  The  students  of  the  mechanical  department  follow  a 
similar  course,  Imt  in  a  direction  more  suited  to  the  machine  shop. 
]^oIts,  nuts,  machine-forging,  chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  madei 
and  afterward  put  to  practical  use.  Only  students  in  the  engineer- 
inir  courses  work  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  course  here  is  designed  to  give  a  sure  knowledge  of  and 
intelligent  practice  in  the  best  modern  methods  of  using  the  Taii- 
ous  tools ;  such  as  lathes,  planers,  drills,  milling-machines  audi 
grinding-machines.     A  course  of  hand  work  at  the  bench 
ofiored,  and  includes  instruction    in   chipping,  filing,  scrapn 
and  finishing.    Students  of  former  years  have  made  an 
dynamo,  speed  lathe,  full  set  of  ar1)ors,  set  of  nut  arbors,  and 
variety  of  other  tools. 

In  exi)erimental  engineering  the  students  make  tests  of  enginet^  i? 
1)oilers,  i)umps,  steam  gauges,  injectors  and  a  hydraulic  ram.  The 
strength  of  materials  is  investigated  theoretically  in  class  under 
the  head  of  mechanics  of  materials,  and  x^ractically  in  the  labora- 
tory by  conducting  tests  upon  specimens  of  wood,  iron,  steel, 
brick,  stone,  cement,  boiler-plate,  etc.  In  hydraulics,  water-metsES 
are  calibrated,  and  measurements  of  water  made  by  orifices  and 
wiers.  During  the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  the  class  in 
mec^lianical  engineering  holds  semi-weekly  conferences;  reports 
are  given  ui)on  articles  in  the  industrial  magazines  and  journals, 
and  engineering  subjects  of  general  interest  are  discussed.  The 
following  are  some  o(  the  topics  considered:  types  of  steam- 
boilers,  furnaces,  boiler-feeders,  fuels,  lubricants,  gas  and  heat 
engines,  i)reparation  and  use  of  wood,  cutting-tools  for  metaLs, 
]  »umping-niacliiner\'. 
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Drawing. 

PROFESSOR  DRAKE,  MISS  ELDRED. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  required  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Students  keep  notebooks,  in  which  freehand  sketches  are  made 
from  models ;  and  these  sketches  are  afterward  worked  up  into 
finished  drawings.  The  making  of  working  drawings  for  some 
machine  completes  the  course.  Practice  in  tracing  and  blue 
printing  is  given  to  all  students.  The  course  in  drawing  is 
designed  to  aid  in  the  corresponding  courses  of  shop  work  and 
not  to  produce  professional  draughtsmen. 

Freehand  Drawing. — Freehand  drawing  is  taught  in  the  fall 
and  spring  terms  and  is  required  in  the  fall  term,  Freshman  year. 
The  required  work  comprises  the  study  of  perspective  and  values 
from  objects,  still  life,  and  simple  casts.  Memory  sketches  of  the 
objects  drawn  are  expected  of  each  student,  who  is  also  required 
to  leave  at  the  college  a  specimen  of  his  work.  The  library  con- 
tains an  excellent  collection  of  art  books.-  In  addition  to  the  art 
electives,  comprising  drawing  from  still  life  and  the  cast,  painting 
in  oil,  pastel  and  water-color,  and  modeling,  special  work  will  be 
arranged  for  scientific  and  mechanical  students.  An  hour's  study 
of  the  history  of  art,  by  means  of  reading,  lectures  and  the  use  of 
photographs,  with  which  the  studio  is  well  supplied,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  hour  of  course  III. 

Electrical  Engineering, 

PROFESSOR  SCOTT,   MR.   RADTKE. 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  oflfered  to  students  who 
have  completed  courses  I  and  II  in  physics. 

The  studies  in  electro-technology  embrace  fundamentally  the 
theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  followed  by  a  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  various  technical  applications  of  electricity.  These 
include  the  theory,  design  and  manipulation  of  continuous  and 
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Stenography  and  Typewriting, 

MIS8  GAGE. 

Stenography  and  ty|Dewriting  are  offered  as  electives.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  English  branches  is  required  of  every 
one  taking  the  course.     The  Chandler  Practical  Shorthand  and 
either  the  touch  or  sight  system  of  type^^Titing  are  taught.     The 
shorthand  work  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :    first,  the  perfect- 
uig  of  the  knowledge  of  the  system ;  second,  a  graded  course  in 
dictation.     In  typewriting,  the  students  are  given  a  series  of  ex- 
ercises consisting  of  words,  sentences,  phrases,  business  letters  and 
forms,  and  other  matter  selected  with  reference  to  its  Tariety  and 
scope.    Absolute  accuracy  is  required  from  the  first  in  both  sub- 

■ 

jects,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics, 

CAPTAIN   SPARROW.       ' 

Practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  military  science  and 
tactics  is  imparted  to  all  male  students  not  excused  by  reason  of 
physical  disqualification.    The  war  department  furnishes  for  use 

• 

in  this  instruction  cadet  rifles,  equipments,  sabres,  ordnance,  and 
details  an  officer  of  the  army  to  act  as  instructor.     The  cadets  are 
^^I'ganized  into  a  company  of  infantry,  and  detachments  of  artil- 
lery and  signalling.      Theoretical    instruction   is    by   means   of 
lectures  and  recitations.      The   military   exercises   imi)rove   the 
physique,  and  are  elevating  in  influence  on  the  mind  and  conduct 
of  the  cadets. 
The  organization  is  as  follows : 

Captains Robert  W.  Pitkin, 

B.  J.  Cornell,  Adjutant. 

Lieutenants R.  N.  Maxson, 

O.  N.  Ferry, 
L.  Clarke. 
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Ist  Seroreant R  W.  Kent. 

Seroreants C.  E.  Whitmore, 

W.  M.  Hoxsie, 
W.  Goddard,  Jr., 

E.  A.  TeflRt. 

Corporals T.  6.  Aloma, 

J.  Oilman, 
W.  A.  Ballon, 

F.  J.  Carley, 
J.  F.  Schofield, 
B,  C.  Smith. 


• 


Courses  of  Instruction. 


The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  the  different 
partments.  All  studies  required  of  regular  students  lead  to  the 
^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Chemistry, 

[.  General  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
rk.  Wi7iter  and  /Spring  tenns,  Freahman  year  ;  Winter  to^m  ; 
tures  and  recitations,  2  exercises  per  week ;  laboratory  work,  2 
rdses  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Spring  term  ;  lectures  and  reci- 
ions,  3  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  of  2  hours 
hper  week,    Required  of  all  candidates  foi^  a  degree, 

I.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Basic  and  acid  analysis ;  analysis  of 
fcs.  Industrial  and  natural  products.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
oratory  work.  Fall  arid  Winter  tenns.  Sophomore  year ;  8 
seises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
^egree. 

H.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Fall  term,  Junior  year;  3  ex- 
ises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the 
einical  course. 

IV.  Stoichiometry  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. — Lectiu'es  and 
•itations.  Spring  term,  Sophom^ore  year ;  3  exercises  per  week, 
quired  of  all  students  in  science. 

V.  (A)  Quantitative  Analysis. — Gravimetric  and  Volumetric  An- 
''sis.  Analysis  of  minerals.  Throughout  the  Junior  year  ;  3  ex- 
^ises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the 
^^mical  course. 
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V.  (B)   Quantitative  Analysis  (Advanced  course). — Analysis 
minerals,  ores,  alloys,  and  industrial  products.     Throughout  i 
Junior  year ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.     Required 
studejits  in  the  Chemical  course, 

VI.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratc 
work.  Fall  and  Winter  ten  as  ^  Junior  year;  lectures  and  red, 
tions,  S  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2  hot 
per  week.     Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course, 

VII.  Organic  Preparations. — Spring  tet*m,  Junior  year;  3  « 
ercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.      Required  of  students  in 
Chemical  course. 

VIII.  Sanitary  Chemistry. —  Winter  term.  Junior  year;  2 
ercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students  in 
Chemical  course, 

IX.  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. —  Winter  term,  Jum 
year  ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  students 
the  Chemical  course, 

X.  Gas  Analysis. — Spring  term,  Junijor  year ;  1  exercise  of 
hours  per  week.    Required  of  students  in  tlie  Chemical  course, 

XI.  Assaying. —  Spring  term.  Junior  year  ;^,  1  exercise  of 
hours  per  week.    Required  of  sticdents  in  the  Chemical  course, 

XII.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Spri 
term.  Junior  year,  and  Fall  term.  Senior  year  ;  3  exercises  per  we 
Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  course, 

XIII.  Organic  Chemistry  (Advanced  course). — Fall  and  Mln 
tenns,  Senior 'year;  3  exercises  per  iceek.  Required  of  stude 
in  the  Chemical  course. 

XIV.  Theoretical  Chemistry  (Advanced  course). — Lectui 
recitations,  and  laboratory^  work.  Fall  term.  Senior  year  ;  lectu 
and  recitations,  3  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exerd 
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of"  ^  hours  each  per  week.    Required  of  students  in  the  Chemical 
oc^nrse, 

XV.  Physiological  Chemistry  and   Toxicology. — Spring  terniy 
S^mor  year  ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week  ;  electix^e, 

XVI.  Textile  Coloring. —  Winter  and  Spring  termSy  Senior 
j/^ar;  3  exercises  per  week.  Optional  for  students  in  the  Chemical 
crrune  with  Chemistry  XYllI  and  XIX  as  alternatives. 

XMI.  Agricultural  Chemistry. —  Winter  and  Spring  teinns, 
Senior  year ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  course. 

XVHI.  Electro-Chemistry. —  Winter  term,  Senior  year;  3  ex- 
Seises  per  week.  Optional  for  students  in  the  Chemical  course  with 
Chemistry  XVI  as  alternative. 

XIX.  Metallurgy. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring  tei^n, 
Senior  year ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Optional  for  students  in  the 
Chemical  course  with  Chemistry  XYl  as  alternative. 

XX.  Thesis  Work. —  Throughout  the  Senior  year.  Re<piired  of 
students  in  the  Chemical  course. 

Physics. 

I.  General  Course. — Study  of  jmechanics,  hydraulics,  pneu- 
Diatics  and  heat,  lall  term ;  electricity  and  magnetism,  Winter 
^'^Z  sound  and  light,  Spring  term,  Freshman  year  ;  recitations, 
''•  zeroises  per  week ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  week.  Re- 
piredof  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

n.  Advanced  Physics. —  Throughout  the  year  ;  3  exercises  per 
^'^^ek   Required  of  Sophomores  in  Engineerijig  courses. 

Dl.    Elementary  Photography. — A  course  of  lectures  and  reci- 

^tions  upon  the  optics  and  chemistry  of  photography,  together 

^th  practical  photographic  work.     Spring  term  ;  lectures,  2  exer- 

cimper  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  iveek  ;  elective,  open 

to  all  students. 
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IV.    Advanced  Photography. — A  course  of  lectures  on  photo- 
micrography, the  making  of  lantern  slides  and  bromide  enlarge 
ments,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  optical  lantern.    Spring  tenn 
lectures,  1  exet'cise  pei*  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week 
elective,  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I. 

Physiography. 

*  II.  Tarr's  Physical  Geography,  with  required  reading  frc» 
reference  books. — Laboratory  work  and  excursions.  jFall  ter^ 
Freshvfian  year ;  S  exercises  per  week:  Winter  tenn,  Freshm  -* 
year  ;  1  exercise  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degr^ 

III.    Mineralogy.    See  Chemistry,  IX. 

Geology, 

I.  Agricultural  Geology. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Winf* 
term,  SeiiioT  year\  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

Botany. 

I.  Biology  of  Plants. — The  general  principles  of  biolog^^  ar# 
illustrated  by  our  common  plants.  Laboratory,  reading  and  lec- 
tures. Throughout  the  Sophomore  year;  S  exercises  of  2  hours  each 
per  week.     Required  of  students  in  the  Science  courses. 

II.  Fungi. — A  study  of  fungi  with  special  reference  to  para 
sitic  forms  of  economic  importance.  Laboratory,  reading  and  lee 
tures.  Elective  ;  ope7i  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I,  Haur 
arranged  with  instructor, 

III.  Histology. — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.  The  labo 
ratory  work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  sectioning,  stainini 
and  mounting.  Elective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  i 
Houri<  arranged  with  instructor, 

•Course  I  is  given  in  the  preparatory  department. 
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IV.    A  study  of  the  Spring  Flora  of  Kingston,  with  practice  in 
the  identification  of  species.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rose 
family.    Field  and  laboratory,  Spring  tenn  ;  3  exercises  per  week. 
J^lective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  /. 

V.  A  study  of  the  Fall  Flora  of  Kingston,  with  practice  in  the 
identification  of  species.  Special  attention  is  given  to  weed-plants, 
grasses,  and  the  clover  family.  Field  and  laboratory.  Fall  teinn  ; 
^  ea^erdses per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
<^ourse  L 

VI.  Plant-Life. — A  study  of  the  plant  and  its  environment.  The 
f unctions  of  root,  stem  and  leaf,  reproduction,  and  plant  diseases 
^^e  treated.  Lectures  and  reading,  illustrated  by  models,  charts, 
demonstrations,  and  field  and  laboratory  work.  A  six  weeks 
bourse  given  in  the  winter  school  of  Fann  Practice, 

By  consulting  the  instructor  other  arrangements  may  sometimes 
^  made  for  those  desiring  to  elect  work  in  botany. 

Zoology, 

I.  (B)  Animal  Biology. — Fall  term,  laboratory  study  of  Amoeba, 
Paramcecium,  Euglenia,  Grantia,  Metridium ;  Winter  term,  Aste- 
rias.  Nereis,  Tsenia,  Ascarias,  Gryllus,  and  Astacus ;  Spring  term, 
Amphioxus,  Mustelinus,  Eana,  Felis,  and  Columba.  Throughout 
^h^  Sophomore  year  ;  S  exercises  of  2  hoards  each  per  week,  Retiuired 
^^i  the  Science  counes  and  a  prerequisite  for  courses  IV  {A),  VI, 
^nd  111  {B), 

II.    (A)    Anatomy  of  the  Horse. — Study  of  the  skeleton  and 
^odel  and  dissection.    Winter  tenn  ;  S  exercises  per  tceek.   Elective, 

in.  (B)  Physiology. — Comparative  physiology  of  mammals. 
Winter  and  Spring  tenns  ;  2  recitations  and  1  laboratory  exercise  of 
^  hours  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses 
y[A)andI{B). 
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IV.      (A)      Embryology. — The  development  of  the  chick  an 
frog.    Spring  term  ;  S  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week,    Eledim^'^ 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  1  (B). 

IV.  (B)  Poultry  and  Poultry  Parasites. —  Winter  term.  ;  3  ea^r 
ercisesper  week.    Elective. 

V.  (A)  Vertebrate  Anatomy. — Detailed  study  of  the  cat.  FaT^ 
term  ;  8  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.    Elective . 

VI.  Normal  Histology  and  Histological  Methods. —  WiiUe  ^ 
term ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Elective ;  open  (^ 
students  who  fuive  taken  course  I  (E). 

VII.  (A)  Economic  Entomology. — Study  of  forms  of  special 
interest  to  the  agriculturist.  Eall  term  ;  S  exercises  of  2  hour' — " 
each  per  week.    Elective. 

VIII.  (A)  More  advanced  work  in  special  topics  may  be  tak^xj 
up  by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Psychology. 

I.  Elementary  Coui*se. — Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laboratoiy 
experiments.  Winter  and  Spring  terms ;  S  exercises  per  wedL 
Elective  for  Ju7iioi's  and  Seniors. 

Agriculture. 

I.  Soils  and  fertilizers. — Origin  and  formation  of  soils ;  chemi- 
cal and  physical  properties ;  temperature ;  moisture ;  eflfects  of 
tillage  and  other  conditions  upon  fertility.  Fertilizers,  souroe, 
classification  and  effects ;  economy  in  using ;  application  and  cal- 
culation of  formulas.  Eall  term^  Junior  year ;  S  exercises  per 
week.     liequired  of  Agricultural  students.    Dr.  Wheeler. 

ir.    Farm  Crops. — Needs  of  the  plant ;  maintenance  of  fertility 
and  humus ;   grains ;  grasses ;   clovers ;   forage  crops  and  roots. 
Winter  term.  Junior  year ;   3  exercises  per  week.      Bequired  of 
Agricultural  students.    Professor  Card. 
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HI.    Farm  Equipment. — Selection  and  equipment  of    farms ; 

buildings,  fences,  roads,  water  supply,  farm  power,  .field  ma- 
chinery and  appliances.  Spring  terra^  Junior  year  ;  S  exercises  per 
^ceek.    Rehired  of  Agricultural  students  not  taking  Horticulture 

P^     Professor  Card  and  Mr.  Burdick. 

IV.  Farm  Management. — Farm  capital,  permanent  and  float- 
1^^  ;  distribution  of  capital ;  labor  and  its  efficiency ;  profit  or 
loss  from  the  use  of  machinery ;  farm  advertising ;  inventory  and 
accounts ;  tyi)e8  of  farming  considered  from  a  business  standpoint. 
^<M,ll  term  ;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective,    Professor  Card. 

V.  Kural  Economics. — History  and  development  of  agricul- 
^'Ure;  influence  of  location,  climate  and  other  factors  upon  the 
^■'ST^culture  of  a  country ;  relation  of  agriculture  to  other  indus- 
tries, and  to  the  body  politic ;  farm  law.  Winter  term  ;  2  exercises 
-P^^  week.    Elective.    Professor  Card. 

VI.  Farm  Surveying  and  Drainage. — Mapping  of  fields  ;  loca- 
^'^on  of  drains;  leveling  and  construction  of  farm  drains.  Fall 
^^**m;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective.    Mr.  Tyler, 

Vn.  Farm  Animals. — Principles  governing  the  choice  and 
Weeding  of  animals.  Types  and  breeds  of  different  kinds  of 
animals.    Fall  term  ;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective.    Dr.  Curtice. 

Vm.  Farm  Animals. — Principles  of  feeding,  nutrition,  assimi- 
lation and  excrementation ;  selection ;  composition  and  digestibility 
^f  food-stuffs ;  feeding  standards  and  compounding  of  rations ; 
Practice  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  methods  of  feeding ;  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  and  management.  Winter  term  ;  S  exercises  per 
^^k.    Elective.    Dr.  Curtice. 

IX.    Dairy  Husbandry. — Care  and  management  of  dairy  cattle ; 

buildings  and  equipment ;  milk  production,  composition,  manage- 

^^nt,  aeration,  pasteuris^ation,  sterilization,  testing,  preservation, 

^^^sportation ;    creaming.      Spring  term  ;    3  exercises  per  week. 

^^tctive.    Dr.  Curtice. 


or    - 
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X.  Poultry  Raising. — Domestic  fowls — kinds,  breeds,  selection 
and  breeding ;  buildings — location  and  arrangement,  construction 
and  fumishiug,  ventilation,  yards  and  parks ;  foods  and  feedin 
care  and  management,  production  of  eggs  and  flesh,  fattenin 
dressing  and  marketing;  incubation,  natural  and  artificial;  reax^- 
ing ;  diseases  and  enemies ;  caponizing.     Spring  term  ;  S  exercwt^^ 
per  week.    Elective,    Dr.  Curtice. 

XI.  Agricultural  Experimentation. — Objects,  methods  and  re^- 
sults  of  agricultural  experimentation ;  precautionary  measures ; 
sources  of  error ;  interpretation  of  results.  Spring  tenti ;  2  exer- 
cises per  week.    Elective,    Dr.  Wheeler. 

XII.  Agricultural  Literature. — Seminary  courses  in  the  litera- 
ture of  special  subjects.     By  arrangement, 

XIII.  Original  Investigations. — For  advanced  students  on  It. 
By  arrangement 

Horticulture, 

I.  Principles  of  Horticulture. — A  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  horticultural  operations  in  orchard,  garden 
and  greenhouse.     Fall  tei^m  ;  ^  recitations  and  1  laboratory  -penod 

per  week.    Elective, 

II.  Pomology. — Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  De- 
signed to  give  practical  instruction  in  fruit-growing.  WinUi' 
tei*m  ;  3  exercises  per  week.     Elective, 

III.  Vegetable-Gardening. — Methods  of  growing  garden  vege- 
tables in  the  open  ground  and  under  glass.  Winter  tei^a  ;  S  exer- 
cises per  week.    Elective, 

IV.  Landscape-Gardening. — The  principles  underlying  land- 
scape-gardening as  a  fine  art,  with  discussion  of  the  ornamentation 
of  home- grounds,  school-grounds,  cemeteries,  parks,  highways 
and  other  public  grounds.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading. 
Fall  term  ;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 
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V.  Forestry. — General  importance  of  forests,  their  influence  on 
climate  and  water  supply,  methods  of  regeneration,  and  systems 
of  forest  management.      Lectures  and  supplementary  reading. 
Sprin(f  terrriy  Junior  year;    8  exercises  per  week.    Required  of 
Agncultural  students  not  talcing  Agriculture  III, 

VI.  Plant-Breeding. — A  discussion  of  the  development  of 
plants  under  culture,  with  especial  reference  to  problems  of  he- 
redity, environment,  variation,  selection  and  evolution.  Lectures 
and  supplementary  reading.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  I  in  botany.    Fall  term  ;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

Vn.  Horticultural  Literature. — A  seminary  course  designed  to 
?ive  familiarity  with  horticultural  writings,  ancient  and  modem. 
By  arrangement.    Elective, 

Vm.  Original  Livestigation. — For  advanced  students  only. 
By  arrangement.    Elective, 

English. 

*II.  Rhetoric. — Text-book  study  and  practical  application  of 
rhetorical  principles  in  themes  and  exercises.  Throughout  the 
f'mhmxin  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree, 

m.  Critical  study  of  certain  prose  masterpieces,  with  essays 
and  various  short  papers.  Throu^hoid  the  Sophomore  year;  2  ex- 
ercises per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

IV.  Greneral  English  Literature. — Largely  a  study  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  their 
times.  Essays  and  collateral  reading  required.  Throughout  the 
Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

V. — Special  English  Literature. — Study  of  special  periods  and 

^Conne  I,  Elementary  English,  Is  given  in  the  preparatory  school. 
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authors.     Throughout  the  year ;  S  exercises  per  week.    1 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I- 1 V or  their  equiv 

VI.  Special  Work  in  Themes.  Throughout  the  year,  1 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  ccnirses  1^1  V  or  their  equiv 

German, 

I.  Elementary    Course. — Grammar,    dictation,    conv( 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.    Fall  tervi,  Freshman 
exercises  per  week  ;   Winter  and  Spring  terms  ;  ^  exercises  j 
Bequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  Fn 

II.  Beading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conv( 
Fall  term  J  Sophomore  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Open  to 
who  have  taken  course  I  or  its  equivalenty  and  required  of  a< 
dates  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  French. 

III.  German  Classics. —  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  So^ 
year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Open  to  students  who  have  take) 
I  and  II  or  their  equivalent,  and  7'equired  of  all  candidal 
degree  who  do  not  offer  French. 

IV.  Goethe's  Meisterwerke  (Bernhardt). — Fall  term  ; 
cises  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  co 
III  or  their  equivalent. 

V.  Study  of  Schiller  or  Heine. —  Winter  term  ;  8  exen 
week.  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-Ili 
equivalent. 

VI.  Study  of  Freytag. — Spring  tenn ;  S  exercises  pi 
Elective;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-III or  theh 
lent. 

VII.  Scientific  German. — Special  work  assigned  by  c 
professors.  Elective;  opoi  to  those  who  have  taken  courst 
or  their  equivalent. 
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French. 

I.      Elementary    Course. — Grammar,    dictation,    conversation, 

J'ea<lin«f  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.     Fall  temi,  Freshman  year  ;  6 

^^ercisesper  week  :     Winter  and  Spring  terms  ;  Jf  exercises  per  week, 

He^juired  of  aU  Freshmen  not  taking  German  or  Latin  ami  not 

'^JfeAng  French  for  admission, 

II.  Beading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversation. — 
J^hroughout  the  Sophx/inore  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required 
of  cM  candidates  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  German, 

III.  French  Classics. —  Thrmighout  the  year;  3  exercises  per 
'^o^^k.    Flective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  land  II, 

IV.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Fall  term, ;  3  exercises 
p^r  \oeek.    Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  II 

OTT  their  equivalent, 

A\  Study  of  Victor  Hugo. —  Winter  term  ;  3  exercises  per  week, 
Klective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II  or  their 
^^dvalent, 

VI.  Scientific  French. — Special  work  assigned  by  different  pro- 
f^%8or8.  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II 
'"^^  their  equivalent. 

Spanish. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  (Loiseaux  or  Manning),  dic- 
^^^tion,  conversation,  letter-writing,  commercial  forms,  reading  of 
^^Lsy  prose :  Reader  (Loiseaux  or  Matzke),  Doce  Cuentos  Escog- 
*^^Io8  (Fontaine),  El  P4jaro  Verde  (Valera).     Elective,     Thnmghout 

-€  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week, 

II.    Advanced  Course. — Composition  (Ford  or  Ramsey).    Read- 

g  of  more  difficult  texts :  Gil  Bias  (translation  of  El  Padre  Isla) ; 

Locura  0  Santidad   (Echegaray) ;   Dona  Perfecta,   Marianela 

VC3ald6e);  El  Capitdn  Veneno  (Alarcou).     Eiectice.      Throuyliout 

^^  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week, 

8 
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Latin, 

*  II.  CsBsar  or  selections  from  various  Latin  authors.  Elective. 
Throughout  the  year  ;  S  exef*cises  per  week. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

t  II.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
Based  on  Hart's  Epochs  of  American  History. — Lectures,  recita- 
tions, readings  and  reports. —  Throughout  th^  year  ;  3  exercisei< per 
xoeek.    Elective, 

III.  English  History. — This  subject  forms  a  part  of  the  required 
work  in  English  IV. 

IV.  Modem  European  History  from  the  beginning  of  tbe 
French  Revolution. —  Throughout  the  year ;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors, 

V.  Science  of  Government. — Town,  city,  county,  state  and 
United  States.  Their  origin,  development  and  practices.  Critical 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations and  reports.  Fall  term,  Seiiior  year;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

VI.  Political  Economy. — General  principles.  Based  on  Walker's 
Advanced  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  readings, 
essays.  Consideration  of  present  day  problems.  Winter  and 
Spring  terms,  Seniar  year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

Ma  the  ma  tics. 

X IV.  College  Algebra  (Taylor). — The  theory  of  limits ;  differ- 
entiation ;  development  of  functions  in  series ;  permutations  and 
combinations ;  determinants.  Eall  te7*m,  Fi^shman  year ;  Jf  exer- 
cises per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

♦  Course  I.  Elementary  Latin,  is  given  in  the  preparatory  school, 
t  Course  I,  General  History,  is  given  In  the  preparatory  school. 
t  Courses  I,  II  and  III  are  given  in  the  preparatory  school. 
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V.    Plane  Trigonometry  (Bowser). — The  derivation  of  the  fun- 
damental formulas ;  logarithms ;  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles;  practical  problems.      Spring  term,  Fre»hman  year ;  S 
^^x^rcises per  week.     Required  of  all  camlidates  for  a  degree. 

VI.  Solid  Geometry  (Phillips  and  Fisher).  —Lines  and  planes 
iti  space  ;  polyhedrons ;  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere ;  measure- 
inent  of  solids ;  numerical  examples  and  original  demonstrations. 
Winter  tenn,  Freshman  year  ;  S  exer  dues  per  week.  Required  of  all 
<^<indidates far  a  degree, 

Vlt.  Analytical  Geometry  (Ashton). — Co5rdinate  systems  ;  the 
point,  line  and  circle ;  relation  between  different  coordinate  sys- 
^ms ;  the  equation  of  the  first  degiee,  the  straight  line ;  the 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree  and  simple  properties  of 
the  conic  sections.  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  Sophomore  year ;  S 
Zeroises  per  week.    Required  of  students  in  the  Engineering  coursef^, 

VII.  (A)  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  (Ashton). — Coordinates 
of  points  in  ordinary  space ;  the  line,  plane  and  quadric  surfaces. 
Spring  term.  Sophomore  year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of 
^ttidents  in  Engineering  courses, 

Vni.    Calculus  (Osborne). — The  differentiation  of  the  ordinary 

iunctions,  and  development  of  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  formulas. 

Integration  of  fundamental  forms ;  definite  integi'als ; .  applications 

^  geometry   and  mechanics ;    curve    tracing.      Throughout    the 

*fnnior  year ;    3  exercises  per  v^eek.     Required  of  student'^  in  the 

Engineering  courses. 

K.    Differential  Equations  (Murray). — Senior  year;  2  exercises 
J^'f^iceek,    Elective  for  students  icho  have  coinjdeted  course  VIII, 

^-   Analytical  Mechanics. — Senior  year;  3  exercisei^  per  iceek, 
^^^iive  for  students  who  have  completed  course  VIII. 

Civil  Engineering. 

L   Surveying. — Theory  and  practice ;  problems  in  the  use  and 
*"jii8tinent  of  modem  surveving  instruments ;   land  surveying ; 
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computations  and  plotting.  Fall  tei^m  ;  1  classnxytn  exerciae,  2 
exet'cises  of  three  hours  each  of  fidd-work per  week.  Elective,  Mr. 
Tyler. 

II.  Land  Drainage  (see  Agriculture). — Sources  of  water ;  neces- 
sity of  drainage ;  kinds  of  drains ;  action  of  drains ;  planning! 
systems  of  drainage  ;  drain  tiles ;  construction  and  care  of  drains^ 
Fall  term  ;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective,    Mr.  Tyler. 

m.  Surveying. — City,  including  highway,  street,  and  railwa^i^. 
Theory  and  practice.  Spring  term  ;  1  classroom  exercise,  2  exe^ 
cises  of  field-work  per  week.  Elective  for  stv  dents  who  h<ive  take==. 
course  I,    Mr.  Tyler. 

IV.  Descriptive  Geometry  (see  Mechanics  III). — Professo 
Drake. 

V.  Strength  of  Materials  (see  Mechanics  XVIII). — Professor 
Drake. 

VI.  Hydraulics  (see  Mechanics  XXI). — Professor  Drake. 

VII.  Construction  and  Design  of  Framed  Structures  (Du 
Bois,  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures). — This  course  is  open  to  en- 
gineering students  who  have  qualified  in  the  underlying  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  principles.  It  includes  the  computation 
of  stresses  in  roofs  and  bridges  by  analytical  and  graphical 
methods  and  the  study  in  detail  of  the  more  important  types  of 
bridge  trusses.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  course  the  structural 
principles  are  applied  to  designing  and  erection  of  work  if  time 
permits.  Winte?' and  Spring  tenns  ;  S  exei'cises per  week.  Elective, 
Dr.  Hewes. 

VIII.  Masonry  Structures  (Baker). — This  course  deals  with  the 
materials  of  masonry,  including  brick,  stone,  lime,  and  cement ; 
the  theory  of  masonry  structures,  including  foundations  for 
buildings,  bridges  and  piers ;  the  construction  of  retaining  walls, 
culverts,  bridge  abutments ;  masonry  dams  and  arches.  The 
student  is  directed  to  important  articles  in  the  current  literature 
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of  the  subject,  and  laboratory  work  is  performed  at  intervals  as 
fa42ilities  and  ability  of  the  student  permit.  Wi7iter  tenn  ;  2  exer- 
r£ vesper  week.    Elective,    Dr.  Hewes. 

IX.    Boad  Building. — This  is  a  short  course  in  practical  high- 

v^^ywork.     It  includes  the  application  of  engineering  principles 

to   the  preliminary  survey  and  estimate  of  cost  of  building  and 

r^luilding  roads  in  town  and  country.     The  subjects  of  surfacing 

old  and  new  roads  with  gravel  or  stone  and  the  drainage  and  re- 

F>air  of  them  receive  particular  emphasis.    The  details  of  staking 

out  work,  placing  catch  basins,  curbs,  culverts,  etc.,  and  the  crush- 

^lig  and  rolling  of  stone  are  discussed.    The  student  is  directed 

^^  state  and  government  reports  and  required  to  read  selected 

^pics  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.     Spring  term  ;  2  exercises 

P^  week.    Elective.    Dr.  Hewes. 

Mechanics. 

I.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elementary  principles,  use  of  tools, 
inking  in,  geometrical  drawing.  Fall  and  Winter  terrn^y  Sopho- 
^i^ore  year  ;  2  periods  of  2  hoars  each  per  week  required  for  a  degree 
^^  Engineering  courses. 

II.  Mechanical  Drawing. —Screw  threads,  bolts  and  nuts,  shade 
^iies,  line  shading.  Spring  teinn,  Sophomore  year  ;  2  penodsof2 
hours  each  per  week.    liequired  for  a  degree  in  Engineering  courses. 

HI.  Mechanical  Drawing.  —  Descriptive  geometry.  Spring 
^^^i  Sophonnore  year;  3 periods  of  2  f tours  each  per  week.  Re- 
'piired  for  a  degree  in  Engineeri?ig  courses. 

r\'.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Machine  details  and  parts,  tracing, 
blue  printing.  EnU  terrn,  Jujiior  year  ;  4  periods  of  2  hours  each 
P^  "^eek.    Required  for  a  degree  ui  Mechanical  Engineering. 

^*  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  machine  design.  Winter 
^'^i  Junior  year  ;  3  periods  of  2  hours  each  per  rceek.  Required 
/^''  d  degree  in  Engineering  courses. 
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VI.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Practical  machine  design.  FclU 
tenn^  Senior  year  ;  S  periods  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required 
for  a  degree  in  EngineeHng  courses. 

VII.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  topographical  drawin^: 
as  introductory  to  land  surveying. —  Winter  term;  1  period  of  2  Aounf 
per  week.    Required  as  introductory  to  course  II,  Civil  Engineering, 

VIII.  Wood-working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work  and  carpen- 
tering. 2  exercises  of  S  hours  each  per  week.  Required  for  a  deg7*ee 
in  Engineering  courses.  Students  inxist  receive  credit  for  this  course 
before  beginning  the  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

IX.  Wood-working. — Wood-turning.  Spring  term  ;  3  exerciser 
of  3  hours  each  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Engineering 
courses.  Students  must  receive  credit  for  this  co^irse  before  beginning 
the  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

X  (A).  Pattern  Making. — Fall  term.  Junior  year;  2  exe?*ci8fS 
of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  for  a  deg7*ee  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

XI.  Shopwork. — Forging,  drawing,  bending,  welding  and  tool 
dressing.  Winter  term,,  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  of  3  hours  each 
per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engi?ieering. 

XIII.  Machine-shop  Practice. — Spring  term,  Junior  year,  and 
Fall  term.  Senior  year  ;  3  exercises  of  3  hours  each  per  week  for 
students  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Winter  and  Spring  terms, 
Jxuiior  year ;  2  exercises  of  3  hoiirs  each  per  week  for  students  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 

XIV.  Wood-carving. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  geometrical  mo- 
tives, diaper  patterns,  incised  carving,  flat  and  curved  surface 
carving,  historic  ornament,  low  relief  and  high  relief.  1  exercise 
of  3  hours  per  week.    Elective. 

XV.  Steam  Boilers. — Types,  construction,  strength,  uses  and 
management.  Winter  term.  Senior  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Re- 
quired for  a  degree  hi  Mechanical  Engineering, 
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XVI.  Thermodynamics. — As  directly  applied  to  the  steam  en- 
gine. Simple  and  compound  engines.  Winter  term,  Junior  year  ; 
^  exercises  per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engi- 

XVn.  Steam  Engineering.  —  Valve  gears,  regulators,  con- 
densers, power  plants,  tests.  Spring  term.  Junior  year  ;  3  exer- 
<^^e^per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
^Engineering, 

XVn  (A).  Transporting  Machinery. — Spring  term,  Senior  year; 
S  ^jnercises per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  i?i  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, 

XVm.    Strength  of  Materials. — Wood,  iron,  steel,  ^loys,  brick, 
«toiie  and  cements.    Spring  term.  Junior  year ;   3  exercises  and  1 
l<tlH)ratory  exercite  of  2  hours  per  week.    Required  for  a  degree  in 
M^echanical  Efigineering, 

XIX.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. — Bodies  at  rest  and 
in  motion,  friction  of  rest  and  motion,  energy,  work  and  power. 
F^uU  term,  Se7iior  year  ;  J^  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree 
^n  Mechanical  Enghieering, 

XX.  Graphic  Statics  of  Structures  and  Machines. —  Winter 
icrw^  Senior  year ;  U  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  i?i 
Mechanical  Engineering, 

XXI.  Hydraulics. — Flow  of  water  through  pipes,  orifices  and 
^wers.  Measurement  of  flow  of  rivers  and  streams.  Water 
power  and  water  supply.  Spring  term,  Senior  year  ;  U  exercises  per 
^^^t.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Engineering  courses, 

^n.  Engineering  Laboratory. — Physical  tests  of  materials 
nsed  in  industries  and  in  construction.  Tests  of  machines  aud  ap- 
paratus. Thro^ighout  the  Seni^yr  year  ;  2  lectures  and  1  laboratory 
^^^cise  per  week.  Required/or  a  degree  in  Mechanical  E?igi- 
neering. 
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XXIII.  Mill  Construction. — Lectures  upon  the  structural  d 
velopment  and  design  of  shops  and  mills.  Fall  term,  Senior  yeu 
3  exerciser  per  week,    R&iuired  for  a  degree  in  Engineering  counf 

XXIII  (A).  A  mill  equipment.  Winter  terra,  Senior  year;  S  t 
ercises  per  week,    EUctive. 

XXrV.  Metallurgy. — Cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  ti 
lead,  zinc  and  alloys.  Fall  tenn.  Junior  year  ;  S  exercises  per  icee 
Re^juired  for  a  degree  in  Etigineering  courses, 

XXV.  Textile  Machinery. — Lectures  upon  types  of  machiuei 
and  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  good 
Spring  tenn.  Senior  year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  (T 
gree  in  Mechanical  E?igineering, 

Drawing  and  Modeling. 

I.  Freehand  Drawing. — Drawing  in  charcoal  from  object 
Memory  sketches  required.  Fall  term,  Freshman  year  ;  1  exerci 
of  2  hours  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

II.  Drawing  in  Charcoal  from  Still  Life  and  the  Cast.  Sprii 
temi  ;  3  exercises  of  2  hours  per  week.    Elective, 

III.  Drawing  in  charcoal   from  still  life  and  the  cast. — Fc 

ter?n  ;  3  e.rercises  of  2  hours  per  week.    Elective, 

IV.  Modeling. — Fall  term  ;   3  exercises  of  2  hours  per  we^ 

Elective, 

Electrical  Engineering. 

I.  Electrical  Measurements  and  Electrical  Machinery. — - 
course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  upon  electrical  measui" 
ments,  testing  of  instruments,  dynamos  and  motors.  Through^ 
the  Junior  year ;  U  exerci^ei<  per  week  for  students  in  Electrid 
Engineering  ;  3  exercii<es  per  week  for  students  in  Mechanical  Engih 
pairing. 
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n.  Applied  Electricity. — A  course  of  lectures  accompauied  by 
laboratory  work  upon  modem  practical  applications  of  electricity. 
Throughout  the  Senior  year;  4  exercises  pe?*  week  for  students  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  Other  students  may  elect  the  work  as  a 
three-hmir  course. 

Home  Sanitation, 

L  A  course  of  lectures,  reading,  and  inspection  visits.  Situa- 
tion and  structure  of  the  house;  water  supply;  plumbing;  dis- 
posal of  waste ;  heating  and  ventilation.  JFall  term  ;  3  exercises 
per  week,    Elective. 

Stenography, 

L  Elementary  Course. — Instructi6n  in  principles;  dictation. 
Throughout  the  year;  4  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

n.  Advanced  Course. — Dictation,  including  the  following: 
busmess  letters,  legal  documents,  terms  used,  deeds,  wills,  mort- 
g:age8,  contracts,  declarations,  etc. ;  hints  useful  in  office  work ; 
general  dictation.  Thraughmit  the  year ;  3  periods  per  week. 
Elective. 


TAe  Courses  of  Study  Leading  to  a  Degree. 


Freshman  Year :  introductory  to  all  courses. 


Pall.  Wlntmr.  Spring. 

llahlU 8'  English  IW i   English  MX S 

outDl* 5    German  I* 4    German  I* 4 

liematlcs  IV 4 1  Mathematics  VI 8   Mathematics  V 8 

«1«I 8|  Physics! 8|  Physics  1 8 

•lofraphy  II 81  Physiography  II 1 '  Chemistry  1 6 

ehand  Drawing  1 1 

Itary  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Chemistry  1 4 1 


MiUtary  DriU  and  Tactics. 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Sophomore  Year:  for  Engineering  Courses. 

i  i 

rlUhlll si  English  III 2'  English  III « 

*tnanll* 8|  German  III* s'  German  III* 8 

anlstryll 8{  Chemistry  II 8   Physics  II 8 

I'^csli 8j  Physios  II 8    Mathematics VII  (A) 8 

(l>einatios  VII 8;  Mathematics  VII 8'  Mechanics  III 8 

••wwiics  1 8,  Mechanics  1 2   Mechanics  II 2 

'^ry  Drill  and  Tactics.        I  Military  Drill  and  Tactics.         ;  MiliUry  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Sophomore  Year:  for  Science  Courses. 


English  III 2!  English  III 8 

German  III • 8|  German  III* 8 

Chemistry  II 8    Chemistry  IV 3 


'^•hlll 2 

«>*nll» 8 

«»l%tryll 8 

^>ryI(B) 8    Zoology  I  (3) 8,  ZoOlogy  KB) 8 

•«iyl 8    Botanyl 8    Botany  1 3 

Electlvet si  Electlvet 3 

I 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  Military  DriU  and  Tactics. 


Mvet 8 

^17  DriU  and  Tactics. 


^y  adrioe  of  the  committee  on  ooarses  of  study,  French  may  be  substituted  for  German. 

^Hb  the  adrice  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  chooses  his  eleottves 
^  the  ooorses  described  on  pages  47-65. 

^e  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  course  numbers :  see  pages  47-G5. 
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gl  BndishrV i  Bi«Uiii  HT «  lociiriirT —  * 

::   3fath«fiiaslc9  vm 3  MurfiiiinBrii iii  vni 3   MarimiMrtri  Vm -  < 


Bl««*tr1cai  Sacfneerinc  I 4-  HtoettigaiHu^iuaeiingL.  4^  ItoeCrieal  Eu^ingctiag  I..    —  ^ 

3f<*rhiuiirs  I XIV S;  Mwrhairirm  XIH ft  Xeebanks  Xm -  * 

'^   XlUtary  Drill  and  TaeCksiL  Xedauiies  T 9   Xecbanies  XYIL -  ' 

n   RI«N*tWe* 5   vmtaiT  Dciil  and  T^MtiGS.     xmucr  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Eccdre* *  EfeetiTe* -  -  ' 


Junior  Year:  Science  Courses. 


I 


i 


KnjrlUrtvrv f   m^fiahnr »  En^MiIY -  -  * 

AflrHonltar<>  r 3   A^cultore  II 3:  Agricnltnre  III  or  )  ^ 

Milit^r/  CnUl  and  Tactics.  Mflltarr  Drill  and  TncUca.  Hortiealtiire  Y       \' 

Rl^y^tv** 12   EleetiTe* 1*  MOStary  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Mtl^-^wtteitrbtboaramoatbe     i  At  least  ei^rht  boors  most   Electire* -^^ 

f.Ytftn^rt  trrrtn  Bab>«cts  bearing   be   cboeen   from    sabjects  ^^ 

f]\rf/it\f  on  a^culture. ;  bearing  directly  on  a^nciil-     (At  least  ei^ht  hoars  mast  *^ 

tore.)  chosen  from  subjects beario^ 

directly  on  a^oaltare.) 

*Wirh  th«  adrice  of  the  committee  on  coarses  of  study  the  stndsnt  chooses  hiseleotiT«0 
tr(>m  t,h^  cf,ur»en  described  on  pa^es  -IT-^S. 

*  Til**  fJoman  numerals  refer  to  the  coarse  nambers  ;  see  paires  47-66. 
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Junior  Year:  Science  Courses. 


I  Fall. 

lEnglishlVt 8' 

1  I 

Biology 0 


2        (Credit  will  be  given  for  all 
t  lc«y 

Q   iany,  and  for  Uortioulttire  VI.) 


^  .ooaraes  in  Zo(>Ioiy  and  Bot-I 


■  Military  I>rill  and  Tactios.       , 
Elective* 9; 


Wlntmr. 

English  IVt 21 

Biology 6 

(Credit  will  be  given  for] 
all  oourses  in  ZoOtogy  and' 
Botany,  and  for  Horticul- 
ture VI.) 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 9^ 


Spring. 

English  IV+ 8 

Biology 6 

(Credit  will  be  given  for  all 
course  in  Zoology  and  Bot- 
any, and  for  Horticulture  VI.) 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective*  9 


English  IV 8 

Chemistry  V  (A) S 

Chemistry  V  (B) 8 

Chemistry  VI 4 

Chemistry  ni 8 

MUitary  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective    (not    a    chemical 
lubject)* 8 


g    EngllshlV 2 

j^   MUitary  Drill  and  Tactics. 

"3   Electife* 15 

^     (A  minimam  of  six  hours  of 
^  science  must  be  chosen.) 


EngllshlV 8 

Chemistry  V  (A) 8 

Chemistry  V  (B) 8 

Chemistry  VI 4 

Chemistry  VIII 2 

Chemistry  IX 8 

I 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective  (not  a  chemical 
subject)* 8 


English  IV 8 

Chemistry  V  (A) 3 

Chemistry  V  (B) 8 

Chemistry  VII 8 

Chemistry  X 1 

Chemistry  XI 1 

Chemistry  XII 8 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective   (not   a  chemical 
subject)* 8 


EngllshlV 8 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 15 

(A  minimum  of  six  hours 
of  science  must  be  chosen.) 


EngllshlV 8 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 15 

(A  minimum  of  six  hours  of 
science  must  be  chosen.) 


•  tt'i 


'^'Hh  the  advice  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study  the  student  chooses  his  electlves 
*">in  the  courses  described  on  pages  47-«6. 

^The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  course  numbers ;  see  pages  47-65. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Senior  Year :  Engineering  Courses. 


Pall. 

Politioal  Soienoe  Vt 8 

Mechanics  VI 8 

Mechanics  XIX 4 

Mechanics  XIII 8 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 3 

(To  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Mechanics  XXIII, Elec- 
trical Enfrineering  II,  Mathe- 
matics IX,  X,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing.) 


Wlnfr. 

Political  Science  Vlt 3 

Mechanics  XX 4 

Mechanics  XV 8 

Mechanics  XXII 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 8 

(To  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Mechanics  XXIII 
(A),  Electrical  Engineering 
II,  Mathematics  IX,  X,  Civil 
Engineering.) 


Spring. 

Political  Soienoe  VI+ -    ^ 

Mechanics  XVII  (A) -     * 

Mechanics  XXI -      * 

Mechanics  XXII -       * 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective ^ 

(To  be  chosen  from  tt^? 
following :  Mechanics  XX  _r^.- 
Electrical  Engineerinf  ^K^  {< 
Mathematics  XI,  Civil  Eofe^^ 
neering.) 


Political  Science  V 3 

Electrical  Engineering  II...  4 

Mechanics  VI S 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 6 

(At  least  three  hours  must  be 
chosen  from  the  departments 
of  Mathematics,  Mechanics  or 
Civil  Engineering.) 


Political  Science  VI 8 

Electrical  Engineering  II.  4 

Mechanics  XV 8 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 6 

(At  least  three  hours  must 
be  chosen  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Mathematics,  Me- 
chanics, or  Civil  Engineer- 
ing.) 


Political  Science  VI 

Electrical  Engineering  II. 
Inspection  Excursions. 
Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 
Elective 


_      6 


(At  least  three  hours  m«:»** 
be  chosen  from  the  <lep»-:*^* 
mentsof  Physics,  Meohanl*^ 
Mathematics,  or  Civil 
neering.) 


Senior  Year:  Science  Courses. 


I  Political  Science  V 3  Political  Science  VI 3 

5  [Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

3    Elective* 14  Elective* 14 

y  I  I 

^1    (^^  least  eight  nours  must  (At  least  eight  hours  must 

^  be  chosen  from  subjects  bear-  be    chosen    from   subjects 

^  I ing  directly  on  agriculture.)     j  bearing    directly  on    agri- 
culture.) 


Political  Science  VI -  ' 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* -  ^* 

(At  least  eight  hours  mu8«>   ^ 
chosen  from  subjects  bear 
directly  on  agriculture.) 


♦With  the  advice  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  ohoosm  his  electf*' 
from  the  courses  described  on  pages  47-65. 

t  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  course  numbers  ;  see  pages  47-65. 
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Senior  Year:  Science  Courses. 


t 

I 


Fall.  I  Wlntmr. 

PoUtical  Science  Vt 8   Political  Science  Vlf 8 

I 

i^lolofry 9   Biology 9 


S      (Credit  will  be  given  for  all:  (Credit  will  be  given  for  all 

jO  Courses  in  Zo6\ogy  and  But-  courses  in  ZoOlogy  and  Bot- 

n   aov,    and    for    Horticalture  any,  and  for  Horticalture 

VI.)                                               I  VI.) 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.       |  Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective^ 8*  Eiective*  8 


Spring, 

Political  Science  VTt 8 

Biology 0 

(Credit  will  be  given  for  all 
courses  in  ZoOIoiry  and  Bot- 
any, and  for  Horticulture 
VI.) 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 8 


Political  Science  V 8 

Chemistry  XUI 8 

Chemistry  XIV 6 

Chemistry  Xn 8 

1  Military  DrUl  and  Tactics. 

Elective 8 

(To  be  ohoeen  from  the  fol- 
'lowing :  History  IIJV,  French, 
German.) 


Political  Science  VI 8 

Chemistry  XIII 8 

Chemistry  XVII 8 

Chemistry  XVI  or  X VIII.  8 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 8 

(To  be  chosen  from  the  I 
following:  History  II,  IV, 
French,  German,  Psychol- ^ 
ogy.)  I 


Political  Science  VI 8 

Chemistry  XVII 8 

Special  Chemistry 3 

Chemistry  XVI  or  XIX. 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 8 

(To  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowlnff:  History  II,  IV, 
Frencn,  Gtorman,  Psychology, 
Chemistry  XV.) 


5  PoUtlcal  Science  V 8' 

«  '  I 

"^  Military  Drill  and  Tactics.        ' 

"U  Elective* 12 

t 

c     (A  minimum  of  six  hours  of 

^  toieoce  must  be  choeen.) 


Political  Science  VI 8j 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  I 

Elective* 12 

(A  minimum  of  six  hours 
of  science  muse  be  chosen.) 


Political  Science  VI 8 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 12 

(A  minimum  of  six  hours  of 
science  must  be  chosen.) 


*With  the  advice  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  chooses  his  elective 
'fom  the  courses  described  on  pages  47-«5. 

■  ^he  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  course  numbers ;  see  pages  47-65. 


The  Preparatory  School 


OF  THE 


Rhode  Island  CoUege  of  AgricmUure  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


Tbe  preparatory  school  is  intended  for  yonng^  men  and  young 
women  who  hare  not  the  pririleges  of  a  hig^h  school,  and  also  for 
thoHe  who,  because  of  maturity,  are  ont  of  touch  with  the  public 
schools. 

RequirementM  for  JhimUsion  to  Preparatory  School. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  char- 
acter, and  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

For  admission  to  the  first  year  in  the  preparatory  school,  oral 
or  written  examinations  will  be  given  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar  and  United  States  history.    In  the  arithmetic 
examination  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  denominate  numbers,  percentage  and  interest.     Whitney 
and  Lockwood's  English  grammar  and  Fiske's  United  States 
history  are  recommended.     In  English,  each  candidate  will  be 
required  to  answer  certain  questions  in  grammar,  and  to  write  a 
short  composition  correct  in  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation 
and  paragraphing,  on  a  subject  announced  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.      Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  familiarity 
with  the  following  works:    Hawthorne's  The  Great  Stone  Face 
und  the  Snow  Image ;  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King ;  DeFoe's 
K()V)in8on   Crusoe ;    The   Arabian   Nights ;    Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Home.     Useful  editions  of   these  works  will  be  found 
(»ither  in  the  Riverside  School  Library  or  the  Biverside  Literature 
S(*rieH,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  second-year  class  in  this  school 
will  be  examined  in  geography  and  United  States  history,  ad- 


A    \ 


I 


TV  g  K2  V  • 


!■  -" 


^^TQR,    i.fNoX 


'••    •    .'>'.N;. 
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vanced  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratics,  and  English.  In  1902 
the  English  requirements  will  cover  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant 
of  ^^enice  and  Macbeth  ;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV ; 
Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ; 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Laiinfal ;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Any  mature  person  who  can  satisfy  the  examining  committee 
til  at  he  has  the  capacity  to  do  the  work,  may  enter  on  probation 
and  take  the  examination  later. 

Course  of  Study. 

FALL  TERM. 
Pirtt  Tmar  Prmparatory*  j  Smeond  Ymar  Prmparatory, 

Hrs.  I  Hrs. 


per  week 

Advanced  Arithmetic 5 


JHT  week. 

Algebra 3 

English 6  I  Geometry 4 

General  History 3  |  English 3 

I*liysiography 2  j  Latin 5 

^^ccfti'cs.— Freehand  Drawing,  Carpentering,  Practical  Mechanics,  Agri- 
culture, Stenography. 

WINTER  TERM. 

'^Ij^ebra 5  Algebra 3 

^^^Ush 5  Geometry 4 

^^^neral  History 3  English 3 

^^^ny 2  Latin 5 

^'hysiography 1  ! 

^^«ca'i'es.—Carpentering,  Wood-carving,  Practical  Mechanics,  Agricul- 
'^^  Stenography. 

SPRING  TERM. 


Kn 


«ebra 5 


^lish 


Algebra 3 

Geometry 4 

English 3 

Latin 5 


O         - ^ 

^^eral  History 3 

^^tany 3 

^^^eca'vM.— Carpentering,  Agriculture,  Practical   Mechanics,   Freeluuid 
^Ving,  Stenography. 

10 
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COLLEGE  OP  AaRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Students  are  required  to  elect  on©  of  the  courses  offered  under 
electives,  which  their  previous  training  has  fitted  them  to  take. 
While  the  course  of  study  is  graded  in  two  classes,  designated  as 
the  First  and  Second  Year  Preparatory,  a  mature  student  may  take 
such  studies  from  both  grades  as  are  essential  for  preparation  for 
the  college. 

Students  desiring  special  work  in  agriculture  or  mechanics,  who 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  regular  courses  leading  to  a  degree, 
may  combine  with  work  in  the  preparatory  department  such 
courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanics  as  may  fit  their  especial 
needs.  The  successful  completion  of  such  a  special  course  will 
lead  to  a  certificate  covering  the  work  completed. 


General  Information. 

Infoimation  with  regard  to  the  calendar  of  the  school,  the  cost 
of  living,  regulations,  etc.,  may  be  found  on  the  first  twenty-six 
pages  of  this  catalogue.    For  other  information  apply  to 

M.  H.  Tyler,  Master^ 

Kingston,  R.  I. 


PUBLIC  UBRART 


■  w»i^— . 


The  School  of  Correspondence. 


Education  by  correspondence  can  never  take  the  place  of  actual 
^ndance  at  an  educational  institution,  yet  it  may  afford  a  stimu- 
18  and  prove  a  source  of  help  to  the  one  who  pursues  it  faithfully 
ttd  earnestly.    The  School  of  Correspondence  is  designed  to 
elp  those  who  cannot  attend  the  college  classes.    Its  aim  is  to 
ssist  in  a  study  of  the  problems  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
ork  of  the  farm.    It  does  not  undertake  to  outline  and  carry 
^ough  a  definite  course  of  instruction.      The  work  which  it 
ffers  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  a  college  education.    It  does 
^dertake  to  assist  the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
^articular  subjects  in  which  he  is  most  directly  interested.    Owing 
o  the  limited  funds  and  time  available,  the  work  cannot  be  ex- 
ended  so  far  as  its  usefulness  warrants.    In  spme  departments 
>tlier  duties  prevent  giving  attention  to  this  work.    The  plan  is  to 
i»e  books  which  cover  the  particular  field.     Questions  on  these 
books  are  forwarded  as  the  work  progresses,  the  replies  to  which 
are  to  be  returned  and  are  discussed  when  necessary.    The  ques- 
tions and  discussion  growing  out  of  the  reading  and  replies  are 
expected  to  furnish  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.    Work  is 
^derway  along  lines  of  general  agriculture  and  of  fruit-growing. 
No  fees  are  exacted,  the  only  expense  being  for  the  books  used 
*^d  the  postage  required  in  correspondence.    Books  are  obtained 
**  reduced  rates  from  The  Orange  Judd  Company,  52  Lafayette 
*^^,  N.  Y.,  upon  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  enrolment. 

Address,  School  of  Correspondence, 

Rhode  Island  College, 

Kingston,  R.  I. 


The  Nature  Guard. 


The  Nature  Guard  is  an  organization  of  young  people  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  its  members  a  livelier  interest  ii 
the  things  of  out-door  life.  Its  primal  object  is  to  stimulate 
observation  and  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  coyly  hidden  secrets  o 
nature,  while  underneath  and  behind  it  all  is  the  desire  to  instil  e 
love  of  nature  and  of  country  life. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  one  school,  or  in  one  room,  if  the  school  ig 
graded,  form  themselves  into  a  band  and  elect  officers,  which  are 
a  Spy  and  a  Guardian.  Each  band  fixes  its  own  times  of  meeting 
and  adopts  its  own  methods  of  procedure.  Enrolment  cards,  tc 
be  signed  and  returned,  are  furnished  from  headquarters.  Printec 
leaflets  are  mailed  monthly  during  the  school-year,  and  monthb 
reports  giving  observ^ations  of  their  own  are  asked  from  tin 
members. 

The  following  bands  were  enrolled  during  the  school-year  o 
1900-1901 : 

Agassiz   Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     Dorothy  W.  Caldwell,  Spy 

Frank  Kettlety,  Guardian. 
Bluebird  Band,  Pine  Hill,  R.  I.    Lottie  M.  Greene,  Spy ;  Ann; 

Kenyou,  Guardian. 
Bright-eyed  Band,  Westerly,  R.  I.     Walter  Nelson,  Spy ;  Lotti< 

Payne,  Guardian. 
Buekfield  Nature  Band,  Buckfield,  Maine.     Harry  Turner,  Spy 

Cleora  M.  DeCoster,  Guardian. 
Conanicut  Junior  Naturalists,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 
Family  'Band,  Peru,  Maine.    Mrs.  M.  V.  Hall,  Mother. 
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I^orest  Band,  Westerly,  R.  I.    Alexander  Kenneth,  Spy ;  Louise 

Hiscox,  Guardian. 
F'our-Leaf  Clover  Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Grreenwood  Band,  Proridence,  R.  I.    Viola  M.  Culton,  Spy ;  Maude 

A.  Burton,  Guardian. 
Hajris  Avenue  Band,  Riverpoint,  R.  I.     Ettie  Matteson,  Spy; 

Annie  Miley,  Guardian. 
Hiawatha  Band,  Phenix,  R.  I.    Thomas  C.  Clowes,  Spy ;  Helena 

Y.  Quinlan,  Guardian. 
Hope  Band,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.    Edith  L.  Livingston,  Spy ;  Mabel 

G.  Davidson,  Guardian. 
Horse  Shoe  Lake  Band,  Lovell,  Maine.      Mrs.  Z.  McAllister, 

Mother. 
Laurel  Band,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.    Robert  Lambkins,  Spy ;  Annie 

Beid,  Guardian. 
Laurel  Lake  Band,  Kingston,  R.  I.    Mary  Northup,  Spy ;  Walter 

Knowles,  Guardian. 
Look-About-You  Club,  Providence,  R.^  I.    Edgar  Sellew,  Spy ; 

Grace  Peckham,  Guardian. 
Marigold  Band,  Phenix,  R.  I.    Frederick  B.  Tew,  Spy ;  Alice  Ma- 

gUl,  Guardian. 
Mary  Dickerson  Band,  Providence,  R.  I.    Daniel  Hodnett,  Spy ; 

Albert  Fleckhamer,  Guardian. 
Mayflower  Band,  Madison,  Conn.     Harry  N.  D.  Kelsey,  Spy ; 

Clarence  Bassett,  Guardian. 
Meadow  Band,  Westerly,  R.  I.    LaVeme  Stillman,  Spy;  Mary 

Utter,  Guardian. 
Mother  Nature's  Sons,  Westerly,  R.  I.    Joseph  Corey,  Spy ;  Sallie 

E.  Coy,  Guardian, 
fountain  Boomer  Band,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.     Clai*ence  Weedon, 

Spy ;  Luda  Perry,  Guardian. 
Outlook  Band,  Providence,  R.  I.    Joseph  McCormick,  Spy ;  John 

Coflfey,  Guardian. 
I^ansy  Band,  Hillsdale,  R.  I.    Arthur  L.  Cooke,  Spy ;  Sadie  Mar- 
shall, Guardian. 


5    Bmrk. 


a.3Kui- 


JilKP-.  ^51}^  - 


^'iflrttfkfl 
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Religious  Organizations. 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

E-  J.  Oandall President. 

R-  W.  Kent Vice-President. 

«■  W.Pitkin {^.^l^: 

•^-  M.  Hoxsie Treasurer. 


Young  Women's  Christian  Union. 

Laura  M.  Cooke President. 

Nellie  A.  Harrall Vice-President. 

S.  Elizabeth  Champlin Secretary. 

^lith  S.  Rodman  Treasurer. 


Jtlumni  Association. 

^  ^treu  B.  Madison President. 

East  Greenwich,  E.  I. 

^^eorge  A.  Rodman Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


^Students. 


Graduate  Students. 

Briggs,  Nellie  Albertine,  B.  S.,  1901 Kinsfstoi 

George,  Lillian  Mabelle,  B.  S.,  1899. Amesbury,  Mas^st-a 

Steere,  Anthony  Enoch,  B.  S.,  1900 Chepache^'  -^ 

Smith,  Howard  Dexter,  B.  S.,  1901 North  Scituat( 

Wilby,  John,  B.  S.,  1901 Kingstoi 

Graduates  of  I90L 

Bray  ton,  Charles  Andrew,  Agr Kingsto  -— u 

Briggs,  Nellie  Albertine,  Sci KingstoM^u. 

Burgess,  Charles  Stuart,  Mech Provideni ^e. 

Clamer,  Louis  George  Karl,  Jr.,  Sci Arnold's  MiL^s. 

Dawley ,  Edna  Ethel,  Sci Kenycii:»n. 

Denico,  Arthur  Albertus,  Sci Narragansett  PL^r. 

James,  Ruth  Hortense,  Sci Keny«r3n. 

Sherman,  Anna  Brown,  Sci : Kingst^==>^- 

Sherman,  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Sci West  Kingst  ^^=^'^- 

Smith,  Howard  Dexter,  Sci North  Scitu^i^*'*- 

Steere,  Roena  Hoxsie,  Sci Provider*  *^^ 

Wilby,  John,  Sci Kin 


Seniors. 

Clarke,  Latham,  Chem West  Kinga't^^^^^* 

Cornell,  Bailey  Jordan,  Eng Croton-on-Hudson,  N-     ^' 

*  From  January  1,  1901,  to  January  1,  1902. 
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Ferry,  Oliver  Needliam,  Mech Palmer,  Mass. 

Maxson,  Ralph  Nelson,  Chem Westerly. 

Pitkin,  Robert  William,  Mech Cowesett. 

Reynolds,  Arthur  Leone,  El.  Eng Athol,  Mass. 

Juniors. 

Barber,  Kate  Grace,  Gen.  Sci Carolina. 

Clamer,  John  Adam,  Mech Pawtucket. 

C<3oke,  Laura  Marion,  Gen.  Sci Narrag-ansett  Pier. 

Crandall,  Elverton  Jewett,  El.  Eng Adamsville. 

Cross,  Frederick  Lawrence,  El.  Eng Narragansett  Pier. 

Duffy,  John  Edward,  Biol Riverpoint. 

Goddard,  Warren,  Jr.,  Mech Brockton,  Mass. 

Hoxsie,  Fred  Clifford,  Biol Woodville. 

Hoxsie,  Willard  Munroe,  Biol Quonochontaug. 

Keefer,  Edith  L.,  Biol Oceanus,  N.  T. 

Kent,  Raymond  Warren,  Chem Woonsocket. 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin,  El.  Eng Point  Judith. 

Loomis,  William,  Mech Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Peckham,  Arthur  Noyes,  El.  Eng Kingston. 

Qninn,  Mary  Louise,  Biol Wakefield. 

■Rodman,  Edith  Stoughtenburg,  Gen.  Sci Kingston. 

Tefil,  Ernest  Allen,  El.  Eng Hope  Valley. 

"Tiite,  Mabelle  Frances,  Gen.  Sci Amesbury,  Mass. 

^^tmore,  Charles  Ely,  El.  Eng Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sophomores. 

lomi,  Tiberio  Garcia,  El.  Eng Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 

allou,  Willard  Alger,  Biol Lawrence,  Mass. 

riggs,  Myron  Watson,  El.  Eng Kingston. 

^^-'lancy,  John,  Agr Mystic,  Conn. 

-^Wman,  Walter  Sheldon,  El.  Eng Wakefield. 

^ells,  Thomas  Perry Kingston. 

11 
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Freshmen. 

Bolster,  William  Arthur Vallev  Falls. 

Carley,  Frederick  James Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Cbamplin,  Sarah  Elizabeth Kingston. 

Clark,  Rollin  Grover Narragansett  Pier. 

Dow,  Victor  Wells Hartland,  Me. 

Oilman,  Jean Oilman,  Me.     

Harrall,  Nellie  Armstrong Wakefield.  

Hoxsie,  Katherine  Mertie W^oodville -- 

MacDonald,  James  Merton Wood  Biver  Junction^  ^^ 

Merriam,  Benlah  Amanda Millbory,  Mass.^^^ 

Schofield,  James  Frederick BristoMBT^]. 

Specials. 

Bateman,  Ernest Peace  Dal e. 

Church,  Albert  Sumner Narragansett  Pie      ->r 

Cross,  John  Oardiner Narragansett  Pit       t 

Hayes,  Elbert  Seymour Block  Islana^d. 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Leonie  Rose New  York,  N.     ~T. 

Patterson,  Percy  Milton Providen  ^ce. 

Reynolds,  Walter  Florus Brockton,  MfE-^ 

Storey,  Frank  Hepworth Wakefi^  ^^ 

Wilcox,  Charles  William Kingst^:3i 

Preparatory  School. 

Adams,  Harry  Eniest .ProvideL^*^  * 

^Aldrich,  Myron  Olney WoonsocB^ 

^Arnold,  Benjamin  Howard East  Greenwi^ 

Bell,  Leroy  Valentine Wakefi.^ 

^-'•'^ham,  Reuben Kingst^^ 

Narragansett  Fi^ 
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*Bryant,  Hershey  Sneath .Gardner,  Mass. 

Bryer,  Howard  Burton Newport. 

Buudy,  Willard  ClifiFord Little  Compton. 

Calder,  John  Alexander Westerly. 

Carbonell,  Antonio  y  Besada Trinidad,  Cuba. 

*Carpenter,  Hortense  Blakesley Kingston. 

Clemens,  Fred  Joseph Peace  Dale. 

Davis,  Augustus  Boss ....  Kingston. 

Dawley,  Percy  WiQiam Kenyon. 

Dixon,  Melvin  Erastus Worcester,  Mass. 

Donath,  Francis  Edward Pawtucket. 

£lkiiis,  Marion  Graham Amesbury ,  Mass. 

England,  Fred  Dexter Lonsdale. 

Fagan,  Hugh  Jean Peace  Dale. 

Flagg,  Caleb  Belcher Kingston. 

Oammon,  Fred  Battles Brockton,  Mass. 

Oleason,  Walter  Carpenter Providence. 

"^Grinnell,  George  Francis Narragansett  Pier. 

^Harding,  Lee  La  Place Hamburg,  Conn. 

Hendrich,  Augustus  Charles  William Kingston. 

Hevia,  Horacio Havana,  Cuba. 

Hubbard,  Frank  Wilson Providence. 

Keyes,  Frederick  George Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Macomber,  Miner  Sanford Kingston. 

Martin  Francisco  Jose Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

Martinez,  Rolando New  York,  N.  Y. 

McCarthy,  Charles  Henry Central  Falls. 

Mugica,  Alfredo Havana,  Cuba. 

Hiirray,  James  Lee Narragansett  Pier. 

"Nichols,  Howard  Martin Kenvon. 

^orthup,  John  Winchester Kingston. 

-hotter,  Mabel  Endora Wakefield. 

^ey,  William  Edward Narragansett  Pier. 

Sherman,  Benjamin  Francis West  Kingston. 

^iason,  Cora  Edna Wickford. 


ii_ 
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Sisson,  Neva  Maude Wickf ord. 

Slocum,  Percy  Wilfred . Kingston. 

Smith,  Bert  Cleveland Tarkiln. 

Smith,  Thomas  Albert Providence. 

Tucker,  Ethel  Aldrich Kingston. 

Tucker,  Hannah  Mahala West  Kingston. 

Urrutia,  Carlos Comerio,  Porto  Kico. 

Watson,  Walter  Irving Wakefield. 

Wilbur,  Lester  Emerson Little  Compton. 

Williams,  Hazel  Eugene Sylvania,  Pa. 

Winsor,  Sydney  Brown Greenville. 

Specials  in  Wood'Carving. 

Lewis  Balch Kingston 

Mrs.  Charles  Brayton Kingston 

Mary  J.  Brown Kingston- 
Mrs.  Fred  Clark Kingstoi^ 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Greenman Kingstoi^ 

Lillian  Rodman Kingstoizaa 

Course  in  Farnt'Practice. 

Buchanan,  Charles  Stuart  Hamilton New  York,  N.  IT. 

Demary,  Jackson Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Dilatush,  Robert  Mortimer Robbinsville,  N.  Y. 

Gage,  Isaac  Bradlee,  A.  B West  Medford,  Mass. 

Gardner,  Fred  Foster Haverhill,  Mass. 

Handy,  Robert  Sylvan Cataumet,  Mass. 

Peckham,  William  Albert Little  Compton. 

W^hite,  Ernest  Lambert Somerville,  Mass. 

Poultry  School. 

Adams,  Robert  Ernest BriarclifiFe  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Aldrich,  Stuart  Morgan Providence. 

Allen,  John South  Westport,  Mass. 
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Arnold,  Louis  Valentine Prudence  Island. 

Barton,  Benjamin Kingston. 

Bennett,  Burtis  Adelbert ...  Ludlow,  Mass. 

Benson,  Harry  Elmer Dorchester,  Mass. 

Burgess,  John Hope  Valley. 

Caswell,  John Wakefield. 

Crandall,  Almond Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Dennis,  Thomas  Ezra Bovina  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Dunham,  John  Edgar West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Estabrook,  Frank  Leslie Athens,  Pa. 

%ge,  Charles  Frederick Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Graham,  Frederick  Seeley Washington,  Pa. 

Gudge,  Benjamin  Joseph White  City,  Kans. 

Hemingway,  Thomas Glen  view,  Chicago,  111. 

Hemingway,  Mrs.  Thomas Glenview,  Chicago,  111. 

Jacques,  Mrs.  Sarah  Eleanor    Porter,  Mass. 

McLaine,  John  Harold Fordham,  N.  Y. 

McMillan,  Charles  Wallace Barre,  Vt. 

McMorrow,  Thomas  Patrick Dorchester,  Mass. 

Milliken,  Edward  Norris New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Peterman,  William  Henry Kipple  Post  Office,  Pa. 

Quigley,  Michael  Francis Port  Bichmond,  N.  Y. 

Richardson,  Harry  Putnam Durham,  N.  H. 

Rush,  William  Thomas Toronto,  Canada. 

Sheldon,  Herbert  Pierpont Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Stonebum,  Frederick  H Morristowu,  N.  Y. 

Stroh,  Amos  Harry Christopher,  Pa. 

Wilson,  William  Lorenzo Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Totaly  counting  none  twice 163. 


Graduates. 


1894, 

Adams,  George  Edward,  Agr Kingston 

Assistant  in  Charge  of  Field  Experiments,  B.  7.  Agr,  Experiment  Station 

Ammonds,  George  Clarence,  Mech Kingston 

Railroad  Mail  Clerk  on  N.  F.,  N.  H.  &  H.  E.  E. 

Arnold,  Chapin  TraflFord,  Agr Providence 

Electrician^  Office,  107  Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

Burlingame,  George  Washington,  Agi* Chepaclie- 

Teacher  and  Poultryman. 

Clark,  Helen  May,  B.  L.,  Smith  College,  1899, 

118  Lawrence  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  ^ 
Y.  W,  C.  A.  Settlement  Worker,  Willoughby  House. 

Knowles,  John  Franklin,  Mech Kingsto 

Assistant,  Wood-Working  Dept.,  E.  I.  C.  A.  &  M.  A. 

Madison,  Warren  Brown,  Agr East  Greenwic:: 

Gardener  and  Florist. 

Mathewson,  Ernest  Hoxsie,  Mech.,  Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  18P 

TarijBFville,  Connecticut. 

In  Charge  of  Experiments  under  Division  of  Soihs,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Peckham,  Reuben  Wallace,  Agr Melville  Station,  Middleto^^ 

Market  Gardener. 

Eathbun,  William  Sherman,  Agr.    Wakefie/c 

Practicing  Veterinary. 
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Bodman,  Greorge  Albert,  Mech Providence. 

Assistant  J  Bridge  Dept.,  X,  T.,  N,  H,  &  H.  R,  R.  Co, 

Sargent,  Charles  Lawrence,  Agr.,  Ph.  D.,  1900, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Chemist,  Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Slocnm,  Samuel  Watson,  Agr 130  West  Broad  St.,  Westerly. 

Carpenter, 

Spears,  John  Barden,  Agr Foster  Centre. 

Farmer. 

Sweet,  Stephen  Adelbert,  Agr Slocums. 

Farmer, 

Tucker,  Greorge  Mason,  Agr.,  Ph.  D., 

Gottingen,  Germany,  1899.    Ojitlan,  Mexico. 
Manager  J  Coffee  and  Rubber  Plantation, 

'^ilber,  Robert  Arthur,  Mech East  Greenwich. 

Express  Agent. 

1895. 

Albro,  Lester  Franklin,  Agr Middletown. 

Student  in  Singing. 

^urdiek,  Howland,  Agr Kingston. 

Farm  Superintendent,  R.  I.  C.  A.  &  M.  A. 

^arke,  Charles  Sherman,  Mech Jamestown. 

Chi^  Engineer,  Newport  and  Jamestown  Ferryboat  Co. 

Glebed,  Mabel  Dewitt Kingston. 

Instructor  in  Drawing,  R.  I.  C.  A.  &  M,  A. 

*tammond,  John  Edward,  Agr Jamestown. 

Farmer, 

^atley,  Lincoln  Nathan,  Mech Wakefield. 

Carpenter  and  Contractor, 
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Soott,  Arthur  Curtis,  Meoh Kingston. 

Prqfeaaor  qf  Physics,  R,  I.  C.  A,  A  M.  A, 

Tefft,  Jesse  Cottrell,  Mech Jamestown. 

Purser,  Newport  and  Jamestown  Ferryboat  Co. 

Winsor,  Byron  Edgar,  Meoh Summit. 

Poultrynian, 

1896. 

Brown,  May  (Mrs.  Charles  A.  White) Narragansett  Pier. 

Greenman,  Adelaide  Maria,  Graduate,  School  of  Expression,  1899, 

19  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Newport. 
Teacher  of  Expression, 

Kenyon,  Albert  Lewis,  Mech 69  Camp  St.,  Providence- 

Printer,  Silver  Spring  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Co, 

Moore,  Nathan  Lewis  Cass,  Agr Mystic,  Connecticut - 

Railroad  Mail  Clerk  on  N,  T.,  N,  H.  &  H.  R,  R. 

Tabor,  Edgar  Francis,  Mech 18  Balaklava  St.,  Providenc 

Printer,  Silver  Spring  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Co, 

Williams,  James  Emerson,  Agr Sumini 

Farmer  and  Grain  Dealer, 


\ 


1897. 

Carmichael,  Welcome  Sands,  Sci 194  Broadway,  Providence- 

Bookkeeper,  Belcher  A  Loomis  Hardware  Co, 

Case,  Herbert  Edwards  Brown,  Mech.,  Ph.  B., 

Brown  University,  1900 Hartford,  Conn. 

Student,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Grinnell,  Archie  Franklin,  Mech.,  460  Chalkstone  Ave.,  Providence. 

Draughtsman,  Bromn  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Hanson,  Gei-trude  Maie,  Sci Peace  Dale. 
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Hoxsie,  Bessie  Bailey  (Mrs.  E.  F.  Bueckert), 

80  Atlantic  Avenue,  Providence. 

Larkin,  Jessie  Louise,  Sci 98  Beach  St.,  Westerly. 

Stenographer. 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin,  Mech Shannock. 

In  Woolen  Mills  of  E.  Kenyon  d  Son,  Kenyon. 

Kenyon,  Albert  Prentice,  Mech Ashaway. 

Bookkeeper,  Maxson  S  Co,,  Westerly, 

Mareland,  Louis  Herbert,  Mech Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Instructor  in  MatJiematics,  Ohio  Military  Institute, 

Teffi,  Eliza  Alice,  Sci Allenton. 

Teacher, 

Ttomas,  Lndng,  Mech Centreville. 

Designer  qf  Patterns, 

1898. 

Arnold,  Sarah  Estelle,  Sci.  (Mrs.  E.  O.  Brooks) Princeton,  N.  J. 

barber,  George  Washington,  Agr Shannock. 

Clerk, 

Cwgill,  Edna  Maria,  Sci Abbott  Run. 

Student,  Chandler  Normal  Shorthand  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

^^,  John  Peter,  Agr Cleveland,  Ohio. 

With  Brown  Hoisting  and  Machinery  Co, 

Clarke,  WiUiam  Case,  Sci Wakefield. 

Secretary,  Sea  View  Electnc  Bailroad, 

^^gdon,  Henry  Augustus,  Mech Kingston. 

Farmer, 

•^g,  Martha  Rebecca,  Sci Kingston. 

Barley,  William  Ferguson,  Agr.,  561  Pawtucket  Ave.,  Pawtucket. 

Salesman,  Boston  Store,  Providence. 
1% 


3r,  Harriette  Florence,  Sci.,  ^.i*^. 

Florence,  Mass. 
Director,  Domestit  Science  DepU,  Hill  Industrial  School, 

ison,  Grace  Ellen,  Sci.  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Harley), 

561  Pawtucket  Ave.,  Pawtuc 

iS99. 

iosworth,  Alfred  Willson,  Sci Kings 

Assistant  Chemist,  2?.  J.  Agr.  Experiment  Station. 

Brooks,  Ralph  Ordway,  Sci Princeton,  ^ 

Chemist,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene, 

Greorge,  Lillian  Mabelle,  Sci Kings 

Librarian,  R,  L  C,  A.  &  M.  A, 

Harvey,  Mildred  Wayne,  Sci Ithaca,  N 

Stenographer,  Cornell  Incubator  Mfg,  Co, 

Kenyon,  Blydon  Ellery ,  Agr Kings 

Engineer,  B,  I,  C.  A.  (k  M,  A. 

Knowles,  Carroll,  Mech ...  Kin 

Assistant  in  Mechanics,  B.  I.  C,  A.  &  M,  A. 

Knowles,  Harry,  Sci Boston, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  American  School  of  Corresponded 

Ladd,  Merrill  Augustus,  Mech..  .U.  S.  Army  Transport  "P 

Chi^'  Electrician, 

Morrison,  Clifford  Brewster,  Sci 543  Broad  St.,  Pr 

Chemist,  City  Sewerage  Dept. 

Owen,  William  Frazier,  Mech Schenecf 

Clerk,  Data  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co, 

Payne,  Ebenezer,  Sci Ann  J 

Student,  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Michi 


Cfl 
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Pbillips,  Walter  Clark,  Mech Lafayette. 

Student,  Brown  University. 

Reynolds,  Bobert  Spink,  Mech New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr aught aman,  Bridge  DepL,  N,  F.,  N,  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co. 

Rice,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  Sci Wickford. 

Teacher. 

Sherman,  Abbie  Gertrude,  Sci.  (Mrs.  B.  Barton) Kingston. 

Slierman,  George  Albert,  Mech. .  .554  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 

Insurance  Agent. 

-^ompson,  Sally  Rodman,  Sci Wakefield. 

I900. 

-^rig'htman,  Henry  Maxson,  Mech BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

With  Buffalo  Forge  and  Blower  Co. 

^^08s,  Charles  Clark,  Mech Providence. 

Foreman  OiUAnnealing  Furnaces,  Nicholson  File  Co. 

"^Idred,  John  Baleigh,  Mech . . . .  1140  Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

With  Nicholson  File  Co. 

■■^  ison,  Gertrude  Sarah,  Sci Northampton,  Mass. 

Assistant  Librarian,  Forbes  Library. 

^  ^,  John  Joseph,  Mech East  Greenwich. 

Principal,  Grammar  School. 

^oddard,  Edith,  Sci Brockton,  Mass. 

Student,  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

-^nyon,  Amos  Langworthy,  Agr Alton. 

Farmer. 

^tinro,  Arthur  Earle,  Sci Quonochontaug. 

Student,  Brown  University. 

^ule,  Balph  Nelson,  Sci East  Greenwich. 

Electrician. 
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Stoere,  Anthony  Enoch,  Mech Elingston. 

Ghraduate  Student,  B.  I.  C.  A.  A  M.  A. 

Stillman,  Lenora  Estelle,  Sci Jamaica,  N.  T. 

Student^  Jamaica  Normal  SchooL 

Tucker,  Bertha  Douglass,  Sci Swansea  Centre,  Mass. 

Dressmaker, 

Wheeler,  Charles  Noyes,  Sci Westerly— 

With  Providence  Telephone  Co. 

Wilson,  Joseph  Bobert,  Mech Belleville 

In  Woolen  Mills,  J.  P.  Campbell. 

I90I. 

Brayton,  Charles  Andrew,  Agr Fiskeville- 

Engineer. 

Briggs,  Nellie  Albertine,  Sci Kingston. 

Graduate  Student,  B.  I.  (J.  A.  &  M.  A. 

Burgess,  Charles  Stuart,  Mech 264  Sayles  St.,  Providence. 

Draughtsman,  Brown  <fc  Sharpe  MSg.  Co. 

Clamer,  Louis  George  Karl,  Jr.,  Sci Providence. 

ChevMcal  DepL,  Silver  Spring  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Co. 

Dawley,  Edna  Ethel,  Sci Kenyon. 

Teacher. 

Denico,  Arthur  Albertus,  Sci.   Narragansett  Pier. 

Student,  Brown  University. 

James,  Buth  Hortense,  Sci Kenyon. 

Teacher. 

Sherman,  Anna  Brown,  Sci Kingston. 

Stenographer. 
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Sbnnaii,  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Sci West  Kingston. 

Teacher. 

Smith,  Howard  Dexter,  Sci Kingston. 

Qraduate  Student,  E.  L  C.  A,  &  M,  A, 

Steere,  Boena  Hoxsie,  Sci. . 98  Fifield  St.,  Providence. 

Stenographer. 

^ilby,  John,  Sci Kingston. 

Chraduate  Student,  R.  I.  C.  A.  &  M.  A. 
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Treasurer's  Report. 


ELviLLE  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island  College 

OF  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

1901.  Dr. 

^^'    1.     To  cash  balance  on  hand $1,802  27 

1862  Fund,  in  hands  of  State  treasurer 4,011  26 

J.  H.  Washburn,  president,  for  students*  board,  etc.  14,335  40 

Cash  received  from  incidentals 585  30 

Cash  received  from  interest 28  43 

$20,762  66 

^1.  Cr. 

By  salaries $2,659  35 

Postage,  stationery  and  printing 143  50 

Freight  and  express 605  53 

Traveling 239  94 

Tools  and  machinery 150  37 

Labor. 5,734  96 

Store 807  49 

Furniture 544  80 

Coal,  wood,  gasoline,  grain,  etc 1,964  33 

Construction  and  repairs 1,440  78 

Provisions 2,127  43 

Boarding  expense 1,438  24 

Balance 2,905  94 

$20,762  66 

This  is  to  Certify  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
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* 

chanic  Arts,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  a 

above,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  treas 

urefs  hands  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  ninety 

four  cents  ($2,005.94). 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

Auditing  CommitUe. 


Melvill  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island  Agricu: 

TURAL  Experiment  Station. 

1901.  Dr. 

To  balance  from  last  year $172 

Station  receipts 56a 

Interest 3^ 


/ 


$77r 

1901.  Cr. 

By  salaries $83 

Labor. 323 

Postage  and  stationery ^ 

Freight  and  express 91 

Heat,  light  and  water & 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 51 

Feeding-staffs .^B 

Library 2 

Tools,  implements  and  machinery 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1 3 

Live  stock 1 

Traveling  expenses 2 

Contingent  expenses 1 

Building  and  repairs 5 

Balance 224 


$777  ^ 

This  CERTiFUiis  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Boarr' 
of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  have  examined  the  accoimts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer  of  the  Agr? 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  vouchers  corresponding  therewith^ 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1901,  and  find  the  same  correct 
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The  total  receipts  are  $777.41,  and  the  total  expenditures  are  $553.15, 

nus  leaving  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $224.26. 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 
J.  H.  WASHBURN, 

Auditors, 


The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
account  with  the  United  States  Appropriation. 

r 

1901.  Dr. 

To  receipts  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
as  per  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1901,  as  per  act  of  congress  approved  March 
2,  1887 $15,000  00 

1901.  Cr. 

By  salaries. $8,876  93 

Labor 2,788  15 

Publications 40  74 

Postage  and  stationery 220  48 

Freight  and  express 161  37 

Heat,  light,  and  water 320  57 

Chemical  supplies 90  81 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies  —  531  91 

Fertilizers 180  87 

Feeding  stufifs 479  94 

Library 499  62 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 106  95 

Furniture  and  fixtures 39  37 

Scientific  apparatus 209  31 

Live  stock 44  70 

Traveling  expenses 268  33 

Contingent  expenses 19  31 

Buildings  and  repairs 120  64 

$15,000  00 

^e.  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corporation,  do 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Rhode 
bland  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

18 
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June  iiO,  1001 ;  that  we  have  found  the  same  well  kept  and  classif 
above,  and  tliat  the  receipts  for  the  year  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  1 
States  are  shown  to  have  been  $15,000.00,  and  the  corresponding  dis 
ment  $15,000.00  ;  for  all  of  which  proper  vouchers  are  on  file  and  hav« 
by  us  examined  and  found  correct,  thus  leaving  no  balance. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely  f 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  act  of  congress  approved  March  2,  1887. 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 
J.  H.  WASHBURN, 

Audit 


Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Coll 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
Secretary  qf  the  Interior,  of  amount  received  under  Act  qf  Cong-i 
August  30 f  1890t  in  aid  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me* 
Arts,  and  qf  the  disbursements  thereqf,  to  and  including  June  SO,  /.' 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1900 

Date  of  receipt  of  installment  for  1900-01,  July  11th,  1900 $25,' 


$25,1 


Disbursements  Thereof  for  and  during  the  Year  Ending 

30,  1901  : 

Schedule    A,— Disbursements    for    Instruction    in 

Agriculture  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction $3,613  30 

Schedule    B.— Disbursements     for    Instruction    in 

the  Mechanic  Arts  and  for  facili- 
ties for  such  instruction 5,738  04 

Schedule    C— Disbursements     for    Instruction    in 

English  language  and  for  facili- 
ties for  such  instruction 2,266  99 

Schedule    D.— Disbursements    for    Instruction    in 

Mathematical  Science  and  for  fa- 
cilities for  such  instiiiction 2,656  10 

Schedule    E.— Disbursements     for    Instruction    in 

Natural  Science  and  for  facilities 
for  such  instruction 10,018  78 
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Si-HEDULE    F.— Disbursements    for    Instruction    in 

Economic  Science  and  for  facilities 
for  such  instruction 71 1  19 

Total  expended  during  the  year $24,999  40 

Balance  remaining  unexpended  July  1,  1901 60 

$25,000  00 

I  Hereby  Certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and, 
together  with  the  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details 
of  expenditures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named;  and  that 
said  expenditures  were  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathemat- 
ical, physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such 

instruction. 

MELVILLE  BULL,  Treasurer. 

Itemized  Expenditures  of  the  $15,000.00  (Hatch  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural Experiments)  Will  be  Found  in  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Report. 
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Report* 


To  His  ExcelUficy  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin,  Governor,  and  the  Ho7ior^ 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ajid  Provide 
Plantatio7is ,  at  its  January  Session,  igoj  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Fifteenth  Ann 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Coll 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  C(p^ 
of  Agriculture  and  Media nic  Arts. 


Faculty  and  Assistants. 


JOHN  HOSEA  WASHBURN.  Ph.  D.. 

TRESIDENT, 

Professor  of  A^icultural  Chemistry  and  Physiography, 

^-  S..  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  1878;  Graduate  student,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  1881-1883 :  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Storrs  Agricultural  School.  1883-1887  ;  Student  in  (Jot- 
tingcn  University,  1885  and  1 88 7-1 889 ;  Ph.  D..  (>ottingen.  1889;  Appointed  President,  1890;  Re- 
signed, August  15. 

HOMER  JAY  WHEELER.  Ph.  D.. 

•  ACTINt>I'RESIDENT, 

Pro/tssor  0/  Geology  and  Agricultural  Chemistry^ 

'  ^M  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1883  ;  Assistant  Chemist,  Massachusetts  State  Experi- 
™<^nt  Station.  1883-1887;  Graduate  student.  University  of  GSttingen,  1887-1889;  Ph.  1).,  Gottingen, 
^I  Appointed  Chemist  of  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Professor  of  Geology, 
*9o;  Appointed  Acting-President,  August  15. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  WATSON,  A.  M.. 

Professor  0/  Languages, 

■  ^s  Smith  College,  i88a  ;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University.  1883  ;  Assistant  in  English,  Smith  College* 
^~*337 ;  Student  of  North  European  languages  in  Gottingen.   1887-1889;  Appointed  Professor  of 
*^Kes.  September,  1892  ;  Student  of  French  in  Tours,  summer  of  1895. 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  DRAKE,  B.  S., 

,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

^M  Polytechnic   Institute,  Worcester,  1886;    Instructor  in  Physics  and    Electricity,   VVonester 
niclnstitute,  1887;  Instructor  in  Woodworking  at  Pratt  Institute,  Krooklyn,  1 887-1 803  ;  Ap- 
^  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1893. 


^^'ytech 


HARRIET  LATHROP  MERROW,  A.  M.. 

Professor  of  Botany, 


■  ^M  Wellesley  College,  1886;    Teacher  of  Science,  Plymouth  (Mass.)  High    School,   1887-1388 


•^^  of  Science,  Harcourt  Place,  Gambier,  O.,  1888-1891  ;  (Graduate  student.  I'niversiiy  of  Michi- 

'  '"NJ-iSga ;  A.  M.,  Wellesley  College,  1893  ;  CJraduate  assistant.  Piotanical  Laboratory,  University 
'»f  ^li^. . 

^"'gao,  1893-1894  ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Botany,  January,  1S95. 

'a/#r/«  of  mtmbers  of  the  faculty  are  paid  front   I  'nitrd  States  funds. 
•^•nyooL.  Butterfield,  A.  M.,  becomes  President,  April  i,  if^o^. 
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FRED  WALLACE  CARD.  M.  S., 

Pro/tssor  of  Horticulture  and  Actinp-Pro/essor  of  Agriculture^ 

B.  S.,  Cornell  Univenity,  1893 ;  M.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1893 ;  Assistant  Horticulturist,  C 
University  Experiment  Station,  1893 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Neb 
1893-1898  ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Horticulture,  1898. 

COOPER  CURTICE,  D.  V.  S.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  A  nimal  Industry^ 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1881 ;  D.  V.  S.,  Columbia  Veterinary  College,  N.  Y.,  1883;  M.  I 
lumbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1887 ;  Assistant  Pal«>zoic  Paleontologist,  U.  S.  Geo! 
Survey,  1883-1886 ; 'Specialist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  1886-1892;  Ve' 
rian.  State  Board  of  Health,  N.  Y.,  1892-1894  ;  Tuberculosis  Specialist,  U.  S.  Department  of  A 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C,  1895-1896;  Professor  of  ZoSlogy,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agric 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  1898  ;  State  Veterinarian,  North  Carolina,  1899 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Zo 
2900;  Professor  of  Animal  Industry,  1902. 

ARTHUR  CURTIS  SCOTT,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineerings 

B.  S.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895  \  Appointed  Professor  of  Physics, 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1902. 

SOLOMON  E.  SPARROW, 

Captain,  U.mtkd  States  .\rmv. 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics^ 
Graduate  of  West  Point,  1878  ;  Detailed  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1900. 

LAURENCE  ILSLEY  HEWES.  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  MatkematicSy 

B.  S.,  Dartmouth,  1898;  With  Engineering  Department,  Massachusetts  Highway  Coram 
seasons  of  1897-1899  ;  Assistant  Engineer,  G.  R.&  I.  Street  Railway,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  1899 ;  I 
tor  of  Macadam  Road  Construction,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1901 
pointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  T901. 

VIRGIL  LOUIS  LEIGHTON,  Ph.  D.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

A.  B.,  Tufts  College,  1894  ;  A.  M.,  Kansas  State  University,  1895;   Ph.  D.,  Tufts  College, 
Instructor  m  Organic  Chemistry,  Tufts  College,  1897-1901  ;  Appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
istry,  1901. 

JOHN  BARLOW,  A.  M.. 

Professor  of  Zoology, 

B.  S.,  Middlebury.  1895;  A.  M.,  Brown  University,  1896;  Assistant  Biologist,  R.  I.  Expe 
Station,  1898  ;  Professor  of  Biology,  Fairmount  College,  1898-1901  ;  Appointed  ProfesKir  of  Zc 
1901. 


All  salaries  of  members  of  the  faculty  are  paid  from  United  States  funds. 
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THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN, 

Instructor  in  IVoodwork^ 
Appointed,  1890. 

MABEL  DEWITT  ELDRED.  B.  S.. 

Instructor  tn  Drawings 

R  ^ 

^-<   R.  1.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Drawing, 

1807. 

MARSHALL  HENRY  TYLER,  B.  S.. 

Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Matter  0/  the  Preparatory  School^ 

-  ^-f  Amherst  College,  1897;  Instructor  at  St.  Mark's,  18Q7-1898 ;  Appointed  Master  of  the  Pre- 
P*^«ory  School,  1898. 

ELIZABETH  WATSON  KEN  YON,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Languages  and  History^ 

"■  S.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1896:  A.  M.,  Brown  University,  1897:  Instructor  in  English  and  His- 
^*^^'*  Middleborough  (Mass.)  High  School,  1898-1900  ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Languages,  1900. 

SARAH  WATSON  SANDERSON,  B.  L.. 

Instructor  in  Languages^ 
^-  I...  Smith  College,  1900;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Languages,  1900. 

HOWLAND  BURDICK,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Agriculture  and  Farm  SuperintemUnt ^ 

^-  S  ,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895  ;  Appointed  Assistant  in  Agriculture, 
^^7  ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Agriculture  and  Farm  Superintendent,  1900. 

F.  PEARLE  TILTON. 

Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KNOWLES.  B.  S., 

Assistant  in   H^oodwork. 

GEORGE  BURLEIGH  KNIGHT, 

Assistant  in  Ironwork. 

LILLIAN  MABELLE  GEORGE.  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  English  and  Librarian. 

CARROLL  KNOWLES,  B.  S.. 

Assistant  in  Mechanics. 


Ail  solar  its  0/  members  0/  the  /acuity  are  paid  from  United  States  funds. 
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CAPTAIN  TIBERIO  GARCIA  ALOMA, 

AssistiiMt  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

BLYDON  ELLERY  KENYON,' B.  S.. 

Temporary  Assistant  in  Physics ^ 

B.  S.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1899;  Assistant  in  Physics,  R.  I. College 
i8q9-i9<jo  ;  With  Testing  Department,  Western  Electric  Co.,  1900-1902. 


Non-resident  Demonstrators  and  Lecturers 

for  the  current  yean 


J.  F.  Crangle,  Supt.  Valley  Farms,  Simsbury,  Conn.     Subject:    "Turk^^^ 

and  Pheasants." 
I.   K.   Felch,  Natick,  Mass.     Subject:    "Standard,  Scoring,  and  Judgin^^' 

with  demonstrations. 
Frank   W.   Gaylor,   Melville   Station.    Newport,   R.   I.      Subject:    **Cc-^ 

struction  of  the  Brooder  House." 
Henry  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.     Subject:     "Origin  and  Development 

Fowls." 
Henry  M.  Howard,  West  Newton,  Mass.     Subject  :  "Intensive  Methods     "^ 

Farming  Practiced  in  Market-Gardens  about  Boston." 
D.  J.  Lambert,  Plymouth  Rock  Farm,  Cowesett,  R.  I.     Subject  :    "How  "^ 

Begin  in  the  Poultry  Business." 
W.  D.  Rui)i)(VV.  H.  Rudd,  Son  &  Co.),  Boston.  Mass.     Subject  :    "  Needs  < 

the  Market." 
F.   W.   Murphy  (W.   H.  Rudd.  Son  &  Co.),  Boston,  Mass.     Demonstration 

"  Preparing  Fowls  for  Market." 
Horace  Miner,  Westerly.  R.  I.     Subject:   "Geese." 
Wm.  a.  Peckham,  Little  Compton,  R.  I.     Subject  :   "Potato  Growing." 
(JEOR(iE    H.    Pollard,    Thomas    Lawson    Farm,    Egypt,    Mass.      Subject 

"  Ducks." 
Franklane  L.  Sevvell,  Artist  for  "Reliable  Poultry  Journal."  Chicago,  IIU 

Subject:    "Types  of  Birds." 


///  sa/.trifs  0/  members  0/  the  /.unity  are  paid  from   I'nitcd  States  funds. 
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RANK  H.  Stadtmueller,  Supt.  C.  E.  Beach's  Farm,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Subject  :  *'  Farm  Economics  and  Farm  Management." 
:.  Collins  Teppt,  Wakefield,  R.  I.     Subject :  •'Poultry  Buildings,  Mating 

and  Rearing  Chickens." 
i.   A.  NouRSE,  Supt.   Fisher's   Island,  New   York.     Subject:    "Preparing 

Fowls  for  Exhibition." 
Thos.   H.    Taylor.  Jr.,  Supt.  Poultry  Dept.    Briarcliff    Farms,    Briarclif! 

Manor,   New   York.     Subject  :    '*  Broilers,   and   Daily  Operations  on  a 

Large  Plant." 
■  H.  Robinson,  Editor  "Farm  Poultry,"  Boston,  Mass.     Subject  :    "Value 

of  Advertising  to  the  Poultryman." 
DWiN  C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  "N.  E.  Homestead,"  Springfield,  Mass. 

Subject :  "  Co-operation  in  Poultry- Work." 
HAS.  O.  Flagg,  Farm  Supt.,  Hardwick,  Mass.     Subject :    "Dairying,  with 

Poultry  Plant." 
.   W.  Conn,  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     Subject: 

"Bacterial  Diseases  of  Animals." 
AMES  E.   Rice,   New  York  State  Farmers'  Institute  Bureau,  New  York. 

Subject :  "  Brooding,  Winter  Egg  Production,  and  Plans." 
jxRED  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y.     Subjects  :    "The  Problem 

of  Maintaining  Soil  Fertility."  "  Farming  for  Distant  Markets."  "  Butter 
Making  on  the  Farm." 
Thomas  Wright,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.     Subject :   "Pigeons." 
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College  Calendar. 


1903. 

sday,  January  6 Examination  of  Conditioned  Students  at  9  A.  M. 

sday,  January  6 Winter  Term  beg^ins  at  i  P.  M. 

irsday,  January  29 Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

iday,  February  23 Washington's  Birthday. 

jsday,  March  31 Winter  Term  ends  at  12  M. 

jsday,  April  7 Examination  of  Conditioned  Students  at  9  A.  M. 

'sday,  April  7 Spring  Term  begins  at  i  P.  M. 

iay.  May  8 ^ Arbor  Day. 

urday,  May  30 Memorial  Day. 

day.  June  14 Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

sday,  June  16 Commencement  Day. 

lay,  June  19 Entrance  Examinations  at  the  College  at  9  A.  M. 

sday,  September  15 Entrance  Examinations  at  the  College  and  the 

Examination  of  Conditioned  Students  at  9  A.  M. 

nesday,  September  16 Fall  Term  begins  at  i  P.  M. 

sday,  November  3 Election  Day. 

nesday.  November  25,  12  M.,  1 

- Thanksgiving  Recess. 

*day,  December  i,  8:  30  A.  M.  ) 

^nesday,  December  23 Fall  Term  ends  at  12  M. 

J904. 

^ay,  January  5 Examination  of  Conditioned  Students  at  9  A.  M. 

^ay,  January  5 Winter  Term  begins  at  i  P.  M. 
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in  the  general  chemistry  and  continued  in  the  third  term  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  much  attention  being  given  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  to  problems.  Inorganic  preparations  occupy  thret 
periods  per  week  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year.  Quantitative 
analysis  is  also  taken  up  in  this  term,  and  extends  throughout  th( 
Junior  year.  Organic  chemistry  begins  in  the  first  term  of  th< 
Junior  year,  and  extends  through  five  terms.  It  includes  mucl 
laboratory  work  in  organic  preparations.  The  subject  of  theoreti 
cal  chemistry,  begun  in  general  chemistry  and  continued  in  th« 
Sophomore  year,  is  taken  up  in  a  much  more  advanced  w^ay  in  th< 
first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  a  portion  of  the  time  being  devoted  t( 
laboratory  work.  The  subject  also  affords  opportunity  for  work  ii 
advanced  inorganic  chemistry,  gas  analysis,  mineralogy,  blowpip- 
analysis,  assaying,  sanitary  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  physic 
logical  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  textil 
coloring.  In  the  Senior  year,  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  cheir 
ical  course  are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  chemics 
subject. 

Instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry,  as  applied  especially  t 
poultry  foods,  their  use  and  digestion,  is  given  to  students  in  poultry 
raising.  Agricultural  chemistry,  embracing  the  chemistry  of  soi 
and  fertilizers,  their  composition,  manufacture  and  use,  the  con 
position  and  analysis  of  fodders  and  their  feeding-values,  is  offere 
to  agricultural  students  in  the  Junior  year. 

The  laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus  for  th 
above-mentioned  subjects,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  graduat 
students  to  continue  work  in  the  above  lines  beyond  that  require( 
for  a  degree.  A  large  number  of  German,  French,  and  Englisl 
chemical  journals  are  accessible,  thus  affording  excellent  oppor 
tunity  for  research  work. 

Subjects. 

I.  General  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laborator 
work.      Whiitr  and  Spring    terms,  l-reshman  year.      Winter  term 


t?^r 


'^"i 


The  College* 


History. 

BN  1863  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  accepted  from  the  United 
States  Government  the  land  grant  scrip,  which  gave  to  each 
state  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each 

tiator  and  representative  in  Congress.  The  land  was  to  be  sold 
'  the  states  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  in- 
?sted,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  w^as  to  be  "  invi- 
ably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the 
nefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of 

least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
uding other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
c^ics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agri- 
ilture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of 
e  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
>eral  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
veral  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

On  March  2,  1887,  the  act  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed, 
^propriating  $15,000  annually  to  each  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
•tablishing  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  connection  with 
*  Agricultural  College  or  School.  Such  an  Agricultural  School 
^s  provided  for  by  Chapter  706  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May 
!»  1888. 

^he  United  States  Congress,  on  August  30,  1890,  passed  an  act 
^^H^n  as  the  New  Morrill  Bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  further 
Pport  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  a  sum  begin- 
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ning  with  $15,000  and  continuing,  with  a  yearly  increase  of  $1,000, 
until  the  annual  appropriation  should  reach  $25,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  might  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Chapter  706 
of  the  Public  Laws,  incorporating  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Since  September,  1892,  the  institution  has  been  conducted  on  a 
college  basis,  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study. 

On  April  19,  1894,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
state  treasurer  to  pay  Brown  University  the  sum  of  $40,000,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  university  was  to  turn  over  to  the  state  the 
proceeds  of  the  original  land  grant  of  1862  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  for  the  Morrill  fund. 

On  January  27,  1895,  the  college  dormitory  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;    but  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  granite  building,  which  was 
ready  for  use  the  first  of  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was  called    . 
Davis  Hall. 

At  the  January  session  of  the  Legislature,  1897,  the  institutions: 
was  given  an  appropriation  for  a  stone  building,  one  hundred  ancE: 
thirty  feet  by  forty  feet,  practically  three  stories  high.  The  base-  — 
ment  has  three  rooms  used  for  instruction  in  photography  anc:^ 
physics,  and  a  large  room  devoted  to  electrical  engineering.  Ow  * 
the  second  floor  are  recitation-rooms,  chapel,  library  and  reading^^ 
room,  and  young  women's  study-room.  The  third  floor  containK^^ 
a  large  hall  for  drill  and  gymnasium  purposes,  above  which  aim:  - 
bath-rooms  and  lockers.  The  hall  is  also  used  for  assemblies  wheKr  - 
ever  larger  audiences  are  expected  than  the  chapel  can  accomm»-«: 
date.     This  building  is  called  Lippitt  Hall. 

In  1898  an  excellent  dairy  barn  was  erected.  This  has  given  tF  ^j: 
agricultural  department  increased  facilities  for  instruction. 

On  May  8,  1901,  the  Board  of  Managers  established  a  school 
mines,  to  be  connected  with  the  school  of  mechanical  and  electri^"«^^« 
engineering.     The  courses  of  instruction   for  the  Freshman  a^^^o 
Sophomore  years  of  this  school  have  already  been  arranged,  stLUd 
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are  identical  with  the  courses  given  in  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
tirical  engineering  school.  The  courses  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
3'ears  will  be  made  ready  for  publication  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds 
^re  at  hand  to  put  them  into  effect. 

Changes   in   Faculty. — The   most   important  change   in   the 

faculty  of  the  college  which  has  yet  occurred  was  occasioned  by 

the  resignation  of  the  president,  John  H.  Washburn,  Ph.D.,  which 

t:ook  effect  August  15,  1902.     He  held  the  position  as  principal  of 

the  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  from  September,  1889, 

to  May  19,  1892,  the  date  upon  which  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  incorporated.     From  that  time 

until  August    15,    1902,   he    remained    president   of    the   college. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President  Washburn,  H.  J.  Wheeler,  Ph.D., 

I^irector  of  the  Experiment  Station,  was   made   acting-president 

pending  the  election  of  a  permanent  incumbent.     On  December  5, 

'902,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan 

Agricultural  College  and  lecturer  on  rural  sociology  at  the  Uni- 

^'^rsity  of  Michigan,  was  elected  president,  to  assume  his  duties 

April  I,  1903. 

The  position  made  vacant  August  i,  1902,  by  the  resignation  of 
^iss  Lucy  Helen  Gage,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  stenography  and  type- 
^'riting,  was  filled  September  20,  1902,  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
^-  Pearle  Tilton. 

Object  of  the  College* 

The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is 

^^  integral  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  state.     Young  men 

^^d  young  women  from  the   high   schools   are  admitted    to  the 

^^vileges  of  the  institution  without  charge  for  tuition.    The  object 

^^  the  college  is  to  prepare  young  people  to  take  active  part  in  the 

^Siicultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  development  of  the 

L      state.    To  this  end,  technical  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  me- 

m    chanic  arts  is  the  fundamental  work  of  the  institution.     In  order 
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graphs.  A  suitable  photographic  laboratory  is  provided  for  re- 
producing the  appearance  of  tested  specimens,  photographs  of 
physiographic  features,  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  substances, 
for  use  in  the  lecture-room. 

Advanced  photography  consists  of  a  more  extended  study  of  the 
chemistry  and  optics  of  photography,  and  laboratory  work  in 
making  bromide  enlargements  and  lantern-slides.  This  is  followed 
by  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  practical  work  in 
photo-micrography,  the  manipulation  of  the  projection  microscopes^ 
and  the  optical  lantern. 

The  department  has  now  on  hand  about  three  thousand  lantern  - 
slides,  made  by  its  students  and  instructors,  w'hich  are  used  fo  -■ 
illustrating  subjects  taught  in  a  number  of  the  college  department's* 
It  is  provided  w4th  room  and  ample  apparatus  for  illustrating  aix  <r 
testing  every  form  of  light  that  is  in  use  in  projection  w^ork,  to- 
gether with  the  apparatus  for  x-ray  photography  with  either  ttie 
high  frequency  coil  or  electrostatic  machine.  The  theory*  and 
practice  of  color  photography  are  considered,  and  apparatus  is  at 
hand  for  the  projection  of  photographs  in  colors  from  nature. 

Subjects* 

I.  Elementary  Physics. — Study  of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  pneu- 
matics and  heat,  Fall  term  ;  electricity  and  magnetism,  Wiyitertcrm : 
sound  and  light,  Spring  term^  Freshman  year :  recitations,  2  exer- 
cises per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  /  exercise  per  week.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

II.  Advanced  Physics. —  Throughout  the  year ;  j  exercises  p^f 
li'cek.     Required  of  Sophomores  i?i  Engineering  courses. 

III.  Elementary  Photography. — Lectures  and  recitations  upoi^ 
the  optics  and  chemistr}-  of  photography,  together  with  practice* 
photographic  work.     Spring  term  :    lectures,  2  exercises  per  week    > 
laboratory  work,  /  exercise  per  week  :  elective,  opeyi  to  all  students. 
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which  they  may  follow.  In  the  Senior  year  every  student  is 
required  to  prepare  a  thesis  or  report  on  some  subject  connected 
'%^'ith  the  work  of  the  course  which  he  has  chosen. 

Preparatory  SchooL 

Young  men  and  young  w^omen  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
receive  high  school  instruction  may  enter  this  department  to  pre- 
pare for  the  college. 

For  entrance  requirements  and  course  of  study,  see  pages  71-73 

Agricultural  High  School; 

This  course,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  practical  agricultural 
instruction,  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  feel  that 
tliey  cannot  spend  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  full 
college  course  in  agriculture. 

For  further  details  regarding  this  course,  see  pages  77-81. 

Special  G>urses« 

Whenever  possible,  students  are  urged  to  enter  one  of  the  courses 
lading  to  a  degree.  The  arrangement  of  these  courses  is  the  re- 
sult of  careful  thought  and  long  experience  as  to  the  best  combi- 
nation of  studies  to  fit  one  for  the  various  occupations  in  which 
a  technical  education  is  required  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  such 
thorough  preparation  can  be  obtained  from  special  courses  selected 
by  the  student. 
However,  any  courses  described  in  this  catalogue  may  be  taken 

by  special  students  of  maturity,  who  can  satisfy  the  professor  in 

charge  of   the  subject  chosen  that  they  are  prepared   to  derive 

benefit  from  such  work. 

Special  Students  in  Agriculture* 

Students  having  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  branches 

niay  enter  the  college  without  examination  and  take  those  subjects 
3 
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which  will  prove  of  most  direct  benefit  to  them  in  the  work  of  the 
farm,  (hit  or  two  years  can  thus  be  spent  with  excellent  results. 
A  certificate  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  the  time,  showing  the 
work  covered. 

Such  a  course  may  include  studies  chosen  from  the  agricultural 
high -school  course  as  well  as  those  given  in  the  college  proper. 
Among  the  subjects  which   might  be   included  are   agricultural 
soils,  plant  life,  drainage,  agricultural  implements  and  apparatus, 
farm    fertility  and   its   maintenance,  field   crops,  breeds   of   farm 
animals,  stock-breeding,  feeding  of  farm  animals,  dair>-husbandr>', 
poultry-raising,  business  arithmetic  and  farm  accounts,  social  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer,  the  principles  of  horticulture,  fruit-growing, 
vegetable-gardening,    landscape-gardening,    physiology,    entomol- 
ogy, bench-work,  wood-turning,  and  forging.     In  connection  wit 
the  aljove,  other  subjects  for  which  the  student  is  fitted  may  b^= 
taken.     The  study  of  English  should  generally  be  included. 

A  special  course  in  farm-practice,  continuing  six  weeks,  is  ofifere^cz 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.  A  special  course  in  poultry-keepza 
iug,  also  continuing  six  weeks,  follows  the  Christmas  vacatioKLr-i 
Payment  of  tuition  fees  for  those  outside  the  state  and  board  f( 
the  full  time  is  required  in  advance  of  students  registering  in  tb 
short  special  courses.    Those  interested  in  these  courses  will  plea^ 


send  for  circulars  giving  a  full  description  of  them.      Address  t 
president. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  College*  I903. 

(^•raduates  from  high  schools,  and  other  schools  of  similar  grade*  ^ 
arc  admitted  without  examination,  on  certificates  which  are  filled^ 
out  by  their  principals.  The  candidate  must  apply  to  the  colleg^^ 
for  the  certificate,  giving  the  address  of  his  principal  who  is  t( 
certify  him.  The  college  will  correspond  with  the  principal,  fur- 
nishing blanks  for  him  to  fill.  Graduates  from  high  schools  are 
not  adniitteii  on  diploma. 

Candidates  not  entering  the  Freshman  class  on  certificate  will  be 
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examined  in  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  plane  geometry ;  English  gram- 
mar; advanced  English;  one  year  of  German,  French,  or  Latin. 
In  the  arithmetic  examination  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
fractions,  the  metric  system,  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and 
square  root ;  thorough  drill  in  mental  arithmetic  will  be  necessary. 
The  applicant  should  have  mastered  all  of  Wentworth's  School 
Algebra  as  far  as  page  293,  and  Wells's  Plane  Geometry,  or  their 
equivalents. 

The  English  requirements  are  those  prescribe'd  for  entrance  to 
the  New  England  colleges.     The  student  will  be  expected  to  show 
familiarity  with  the  works  named  below.     These  are  divided  into 
two  classes.     Those  marked  {a)  are  to  be  read,  and  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  show  a  general  knowledge  of  their  subject- 
iriatter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.     Those  marked  {d)  are  to 
1>^  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  the  candidate  will  be  able  to  pass 
a.n  examination  upon  their  subject-matter  and  structure.     To  be 
a^oceptable,  the  candidate's  paper  must  show  a  good  knowledge  of 
si>elling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  sentence  and  paragraph  struc- 
^^xe.    The  books  prescribed  for  1903  are  the  following:  (a)  Addi- 
son's The   Sir  Roger  de  Coverley   Papers;    Carlyle's   Essay   on 
^ums;   Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;    Eliot's  Silas  Marner; 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
^-^nnfal ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
^^d  JuHus  Caesar ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess,     (d)  Burke's  Speech 
^^  Conciliation. with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas; 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth.     For  1904:  (a)  Same  as  1903.     (d)  Same 
^s  1903.    For  1905:  (^i)  Same  as  1903.    (^)  Same  as  1903.    The  lan- 
^^age  requirements  cover  one  year's  work  in  either  French,  German, 
^^  I<atin ;  and  Latin  is  recommended.     In  French  and  German  this 
^^^juirement  comprises  the  essentials  of  grammar,  eas}'  reading, 
^^^  elementary  composition.     In  Latin  the  candidate  must  be  pre- 
^^^   to   study   Caesar.      The   following   text-books    are   recom- 
mended:    Chardenal's   Complete    French    Course,    Lyon   and    De 
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Larpent's  Primar>'  French  Translation  Book :  the  Joynes-Meissne 
German  Grammar,  Part  I,  or  Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach,  Guerber' 
Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I ;  Collar  and  DaniePs  First  Latii 
Book,  or  Lindsay  and  Rollins*s  Easy  Latin  Lessons. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

Candidates  may  enter  any  of  the  higher  classes  for  which  the; 
are  prepared. 

Opportunities  Offered  to  Women* 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike 
The  women's  dormitory  wull  accommodate  a  limited  number  o 
students,  and  the  college  will  on  application  find  boarding-place 
for  others  in  private  families  in  town.  Special  waiting  and  study 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  women  who  are  day  students. 

Expenses  for  Women* 

Room-rent  is  free  in  compensation  for  certain  required  dutie 
Fuel  and  lights  are  supplied  at  cost.  Rooms  are  provided  wi^ 
necessary  furniture,  including  mattresses,  but  no  other  bedding  iim 
terial.  Other  expenses  are  as  given  below.  The  women  have  a 
opportunity  to  do  their  own  washing  and  ironing.  A  Singer  a:^ 
a  Household  sewing-machine  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  those  livi'3 
at  the  dormitory. 

Expenses*  "*" 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Rhode  Island  students.  The  regular  ^ 
penses  are  tabulated  below  : 


*  Kor  exceptions  in  expenses  for  women,  see  above. 
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Per  year. 

Minimum.  Maximum. 

f  Board,  $3. 50  per  week  for  36  weeks $126  00  $126  00 

;i;. .  Room-rent,  $3  per  term 9  00  9  00 

'^    3  ]  Lights,  $1  to  $3  per  term 300  900 

^     ^  j  Fuel,    spring   and    fall    terms,   each   $3  ;    winter 

j5  \         term,  $6 1200  1200 

S<  -x)ks 1 5  00  30  00 

^^^ -ashing.  30C.  to  60C.  per  week 10  80  21  60 

XT  x-i.iform  for  military  drill,  $15 7  50  30  00 

K^  ^  ading-room  tax,  25c.  per  term 75  75 

1  ri  czidcntal  expenses,  50c.  f>er  term i  50  i   50 

Iwii.  boratory  fees,  $2  to  $10  per  term 6  00  30  00 

$191  55  $269  85 

The  amount  of  laboratory  fees  varies  from  one  to  ten  dollars  per 

t^xm,  depending  upon  the  laboratory  work  taken.     One  dollar  per 

te^rm  is  charged  for  each  of  the  following :    botanical,  zoological, 

a-^^d  physical  laboratories ;    carpenter  shop ;    wood-turning,  forge 

sHop,  machine  shop,  and  wood-carving.     This  pays  for  the  material 

ordinarily  used  in  class  work  and  for  the  wear  and  care  of  tools 

a-nd  apparatus.     Any  person  who  breaks  apparatus  or  tools,  through 

carelessness  or  neglect  of  instructions,  will  be  charged  the  cost  of 

^^€  same.      The  chemical  laboratory  fee  is  three  dollars  per  term 

for  qualitative,  quantitative,  and  organic  laboratory  work.     This 

covers  general  chemicals  and  use  of  apparatus.     Students  are  re- 

^^ired  to  pay  for  breakage  and  for  any  chemicals  they  may  use  in 

taking  special  preparations  for  themselves.     A  fee  of  three  dol- 

*^^"s  is  also  required  in  the  electrical  laboratory.     Graduates  pay 

^'^c  cost  of  diplomas,  five  dollars.     No  diploma  will  be  issued  until 

^^  candidate  has  paid  all  term  bills.     Every  able-bodied  male  student 

^s  required  to  drill  and  to  wear  a  uniform.     The  uniform  must  be 

P^id  for  immediately  on  entering  the  college,  when  the  students  are 

^^sured  for  the  suits.     When  worn  only  on  drill  and  properly 

^'"ed  for,  one  uniform  may  last  two  or  more  years.     The  student 

*'t  ti  hoped  that  the  cost  of  living  may  soon  decrease,  so  thai  board  may  be  reduced  to  I3  '".^ 
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may,  however,  wear  his  uniform  all  the  time.     Day  students  are  re- 
quired to  deposit  five  dollars  per  term  in  advance,  or  to  pay  cash 
for  articles  purchased  at  the  college  store.     The  college  conveys 
students  daily  to  and  from  the  railroad  station   free  of   charge. 
Once  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  a  team  conveys  trunks 
to  and  from  the  station.     Boarding  students  shall  pay  term  bills  in 
advance,  deposit  fifty  dollars  each  term,  or  give  bond  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  payment  of  all  bills.     No  bond  will  be  accepted 
from  any  member  of  the  faculty.     No  reduction  on  board  is  made 
for  less  than  five  whole  days'  absence  at  one  time,  and  this  only 
when  due  written  notice  has  been  given.     Fifteen  cents  extra  is 
charged  for  each  meal  sent  to  a  student's  room,  from  sickness  or 
any  other  cause.     All  students  in  the  mens  dormitory  arc  required  to 
supply  their  own  furniture  and  bedding.     The  necessary  furniture- 
may  be  obtained  at  the  college  when  desired.     A  room  may  be  fur- 
nished for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars.     Iron  bedsteads  three  feet  wide 
are  included  under  room-rent.     The  furniture,  if   properly  kept- 
may  be  sold,  when  the  student  leaves,  for  one-half  to  three-fourth= 
the   original    price.      All   clothing   should   be   distinctly    mark 
Damage  to  buildings  must  be  paid  for  according  to  extent  of  ir —  :i. 
jury. 

Sclf-Hclp. 

A  limited  amount  of  work  about  the  buildings,  on  the  farm,  ^^ 
the  experiment  station,  in  the  laboratories,  and  in  the  colle  r^K"^ 
laundry,  will  be  furnished  to  students  who  desire  it  and  who  pro-  ^^^ 
industrious  and  trustworthy.  Good  students,  who  desire  to  ht==^lp 
in  paying  their  expenses,  should  be  able  to  earn  from  twenty-ft—  '^^^ 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  depending  upon  the  amount  ^^ 

time  they  can  spare  from  their  studies.  No  work  is  given 
students  who  have  not  a  fair  standing  i?i  their  classes.  The  lar; 
sums  can  be  earned  only  by  students  who  spend  their  vacatic-^*-* 
here  at  work.  These  opportunities  are  offered  only  to  stude  '^^'^ 
who   show  a   sense  of   responsibility  in    the   performance  of     "^ 


Jo 
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duties  assigned  to  them,  arid  a  disposition  to  render  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  compensation  they  receive.  The  past  year  means  have 
not  been  sufl&cient  to  furnish  work  to  all  needing  it.  It  is  hoped 
that  adequate  provision  for  student  labor  may  be  made  before  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term,  1903. 

The  Lfppitt  Prize 

For  several  years  past,  through  the  generosity  of  ex-Governor 
Charles  Warren  Lippitt,  two  prizes  of  sixty  and  forty  dollars  have 
been  offered  for  the  best  written  and  delivered  essays  on  the  history 
of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Revolution.  These  essays  have  been  read 
on  the  Monday  preceding  commencement.  In  1 902  the  successful 
competitors  were  Warren  Goddard,  Jr.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  first  prize  ; 
^^ary  Louise  Quinn,  Wakefield,  R,  I.,  second  prize. 

Resfulatfons  of  the  CoUc^c 

Condtfwns. — Section  i. — Any  student  absenting  himself  from  more 
^han  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  any  subject 
^'^all  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  examination  in  that  subject,  except 
^'  special  vote  of  the  faculty,  but  shall  be  conditioned. 

•^^ction  2. — No  student  shall  begin  or  drop  a  study  without  the 
^^ns^nt  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study ;    the  penalty  for 
^^Pping  such  subject  being  a  condition. 

"Section  J. — Examinations  of  conditioned  students  shall  be  held 

^^y  on  the  days  assigned  in  the  college  calendar.     Any  student 

^^o,  after  such  examination,  shall  still  have  three  or  more  condi- 

^^Hs  shall  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  college.     Students  still 

^ving  not  more  than  two  conditions  may  take  second  examina- 

^^^s  at  the  next  regular  time,  and,  failing  to  pass,  shall  have  no 

^her  opportunity  to  remove  such  conditions  except  by  special 

^^^^  of  the  faculty. 

'^^ciion  4, — A  student  wishing  to  take  an  examination  to  remove 
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a  condition  must  make  application  for  the  same,  to  the  professor  in 
whose  department  the  condition  was  received,  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Section  5. — Students,  whether  regular  or  special,  shall  remove " 
entrance    conditions    to    both    the    preparatory    school    and    the 
college  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  entrance,  unless  excused  by 
the  committee  on  courses  of  study. 

Exejnption  frem  Examination, — Section  6. — Students  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  studies  in  which 
their  term  averages  are  above  eighty  per  cent. 

Thesis. — Section  7. — Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree shall  prepare  a  thesis,  and  shall  submit  it  to  the  president  of 
the  college  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  for  granting  the 
degree. 

Student  Publications, — Section  <?.— No  student  shall  publish  any 
article  in  any  college,  class,  or  society  publication  designed  for 
public  circulation,  or  deliver  any  address  on  the  college  campus 
attended  by  persons  other  than  students,  without  the  consent  of  the 
president  or  some  person  appointed  by  him  for  granting  such  per- 
missions. 

Athletics. — Section  g, — No  student  shall  represent  the  college  on 
the  athletic  field,  or  in  any  other  organization  before  the  public, 
who  is  not  regularly  registered  and  in  good  standing;  by  good 
standing  is  meant  conformity  to  all  the  rules  of  the  college. 

Military  Drill. — Section  10. — All  students  not  excused  from  mili- 
tary drill  by  virtue  of  physical  disability  shall  be  obliged  to  be 
j^resent  at  all  drills.  Absence  from  three  drills  in  one  year  without 
excuse  by  the  military  officer  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal 
from  the  college. 

Public  Worship. 

Being  a  state  institution  the  college  is  strictly  non-sectarian^  aii4^ 
the  widest  latitude  is  given  to  all  creeds  and  forms  of  religions^ 
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Then  follows  a  study  of  worms,  arthropods  and  mollusks,  and  in 
the  spring  term  the  vertebrates  are  taken  up. 

Alternating  with  this  subject,  the  study  of  vertebrate  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  given  through  the  year.  The  student  is  first 
taught  the  structure  of  the  mammalian  body  by  study  of  the 
skeleton  and  dissection  of  the  cat.  Physiology  is  then  pursued 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Electives  are  offered  in  anatomy,  embryology,  histology,  and 
economic  zoology.  Subjects  V  (A)  and  III  (B)  are  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  study 
medicine  or  veterinary  science,  while  subjects  II  (A)  and  IV  (B) 
are  specially  designed  for  the  latter  class.  Subjects  VII  (A)  and 
II  (A)  are  designed  to  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  to  take  up  any 
of  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  and  animal  industry. 

Instruction  is  largely  by  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Text- 
books are  used,  and  much  reference  work  in  standard  texts  and 
current  periodicals  is  required. 

Special  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  smaller  farm  animals  are 
afforded  by  the  college  farm  and  experiment  station  poultry-yards. 
The  experiments  now  in  progress  in  the  **  hothouse "  plans  of 
raising  poultry  give  unequalled  advantages  for  study  in  this  line. 
The  rapid  reproduction  of  poultry,  rabbits,  etc.,  makes  them  ideal 
Material  in  studying  living  processes. 

The  marine  fauna,  occurring  at  a  short  distance  from  the  college, 
^n  the  ocean,  Narragansett  bay  and  numerous  estuaries ;  the  fresh- 
water fauna,  occurring  in  the  springs,  ponds,  and  streams  near  by ; 
together  with  an  abundant  land  fauna  of  the  smaller  types  of  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish  and  insects,  make  the  locality 
sp^ially  favorable  for  field  work. 

For  indoor  study  the  department  is  well  equipped  with  Leuck- 
^^'s  charts ;  Zeigler's  and  other  models ;  manikins  elucidating  the 
anatomy  of  man,  horse,  and  fowl ;  skeletons  of  all  the  domestic 
^oimals ;  a  complete  series  of  the  principal  vertebrated  forms,  each 
^ype  being  represented  by  skeleton  and  mounted  skin.     The  col- 
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belief.     Simple  chapel  exercises  are   held  each   morning,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  conducted  by  the  president  or  some  member 
of  the  faculty.     All  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  unless  ex- 
cused upon  the  special  request  of  parents  or  guardians.     They  are 
also  expected  to  attend  some  church  on  Sunday.     From  time  to 
time  distinguished  speakers,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  are  in- 
vited to  address  the  students  upon  ethical  and  religious  subjects. 
A  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  doing  good  work  among  the  students,  as  is  also  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Union. 

The  Rhode  Island  G>Ileg:e  Lecture  Association* 

Faculty  and  students,  uniting  with  residents  of  the  vicinity,  con- 
duct a  winter  lecture  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  introduce 
talented  speakers  upon  subjects  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  association  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  and  important 
factor  in  college  activities.  For  the  season  of  1902- 1903,  the  fol- 
lowing programme  was  secured  : 

January  16,  Mr.  Benjamin  Chapin,  "  Abraham  Lincoln." 
February  6,  Hon.  Albert  L.  Blair,  "  The  Ideal  New^spaper." 
March  6,  Rev.   Peter   MacQueen,    "  The   Philippines,  Past  and 
Future." 

March  20,  Mr.  William  E.  Chancellor,  "  Our  Various  Worlds,  and 
How  We  Make  Them." 

April  17,  Professor  C.  T.  Winchester,  '*  An  Evening  in  the  Lon- 
don of  1780." 

The  Library. 

The  library  occupies  a  large  room  in  Lippitt  Hall  and  numbers 
over  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  books  are  arranged  in  stacks,  to 
which  the  students  have  free  access.  The  Dewey  system  of  classi- 
fication is  used ;    and  a  dictionary  catalogue  gives  author,  subject, 

and  title.     As  the  library  has  been  from  the  first  intended  for  refer- 
4 
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ence  work,  the  various  departments  of  instruction  have  made  their 
selections  with  the  greatest  care.  Combined  with  the  library  is  the 
reading-room,  where  one  hundred  of  the  leading  periodicals — of 
literary,  scientific,  and  general  interest — are  on  file.  From  time  to 
time  these  are  bound,  and  prove  of  great  value  in  research  work. 

The  library  is  open  every  week  day  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M., 
with  the  exception  of  a  half-hour  at  noon.  The  librarian  or  her 
representative  is  in  constant  attendance  to  aid  any  one  in  search  ol 
information.  As  the  college  is  an  institution  designed  to  furthei 
the  educational  interests  of  Rhode  Island,  all  residents  of  the  stab 
are  at  liberty  to  use  its  library. 

Location. 

The  college  campus  is  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Kingston  st 
tion,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N. 
&  H.  R.  R.  with  the  Narragansett  Pier  branch,  thus  insuring  e 
cellent  railroad  accommodations.  The  buildings  are  on  a  hill  whLcrh 
commands  an  extended  view  of  the  surrounding  country — a  Icx^a- 
tion  both  healthful  and  beautiful. 
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y I.  Normal  Histology  and  Histological  Methods. —  Wititer  term  ; 
exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  iveek.  Elective  ;  open  to  s  tit  dents  who 
ve  taken  course  /  {B). 

VII.  (A)  Economic  Entomology. — Study  of  forms  of  special 
terest  to  the  agriculturist.  Fall  term  ;  j  exercises  of  2  hours  each 
'r  week.     Elective. 

VIII.  (A). — More  advanced  work  in  special  topics  may  be  taken 
p  by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Psychologfy. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laboratory 
experiments.  Winter  and  Spring  terms ;  j  exercises  per  week. 
Elective  for  Juniors  ajid  Seniors. 

Ag^riculture* 

^OF.  CARD,  DR.  WHEELER,  DR.  CURTICE,  MR.  TYLER,  MR.  BURDICK. 

The  science  of  agriculture  rests  upon  many  sciences.  Thorough 
fining  in  agriculture  therefore  presupposes  a  foundation  knowl- 
ge  of  these  sciences.  This  foundation  must  be  obtained  in  other 
-partments  of  the  institution. 

The  object  of  an  agricultural  education  is  to  teach  the  why  of 
J"niing,  not  the  how.     In  other  words,  it  is  the  special  province 

an  agricultural  college  to  deal  with  the  principles  which  under- 
^  the  various  operations  of  the  farm  rather  than  with  the  methods 

performing  those  operations.  In  doing  this  it  does  not  under- 
^timate  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  do  farm  work.  It 
Cognizes  fully  that  there  can  be  no  complete  success  without  such 
^^owledge,  but  it  believes  that  the  average  student  can  better  learn 
^^se  things  on  a  well-managed,  up-to-date  farm  than  at  an  agri- 
^Uural  college.  He  can  there  gain  experience  and  earn  wages  at 
^^  same  time.  At  college  he  is  on  expense  and  earning  nothing, 
^me  practical  operations  can  be  better  learned  at  college  than  else- 
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where.     These  things  the  college  will  try  to  teach.     It  will  not  tn- 
to  teach  a  man  to  become  expert  in  hoeing  corn  or  in  digging  po-  — 
tatoes.     To  teach  such  things  would  mean  that  the  student  mustzz 
miss  many  things  of  value  which  the  college  can  teach  and  th^ 
farm  cannot. 

A  college  course  in  agriculture  should  teach  a  man  those  things 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  success  of  his  profession.     I  ^ 
should  do  more ;  it  should  give  him  an  educational  training  whicl:-i 
will  enable  him  to  become  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  men.     Th  ^ 
world  needs  farmers;    it  needs  men  among  farmers  more.     It  is 
calling  for  such  men.     It  offers  them  a  liberal  share  of  its  rewards. 
Positions  are  waiting,  opportunities  are  opening,  possibilities  exist, 
on  every  farm.     To  train  men  to  fill  these  positions,  to  embrace 
these  opportunities,  to  see  the  possibilities,  is  the  object  of  the 
course  in  agriculture. 

Special  Course  in  Farm-Practice. — A  special  course  in 
farm  practice  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1901,  occupying  six 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  design 
of  this  course  is  to  give  clear-cut,  practical  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture. It  aims  to  emphasize  a  study  of  the  soil  and  the  plant  as 
constituting  the  foundation  of  successful  farm-practice. 

The  following  subjects  are  taken  up  during  the  course :  soils  and 
fertilizers,  how  soils  are  made,  kinds  of  soil,  the  purchase,  mixing, 
and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers;  soil  management,  effects  and 
methods  of  tillage,  humus  supply,  moisture  conservation,  rotations, 
and  cover  crops;  field-crops;  fruit-growing;  vegetable-gardening; 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  live  stock ;  agricultural  physics, 
mechanics  as  applied  to  farm  implements,  soil  physics,  drainage ; 
the  plant,  its  method  of  life  and  its  enemies ;  insect  life,  enemies  of 
the  farm  and  garden ;  wood-work ;  iron-work ;  farm  business. 
Practical  men  from  outside  the  college  aid  in  the  instruction. 

The  expenses  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  A  certificate  of 
attendance  is  given  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  No  entrance 
examination  is  required. 
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XIX.  Metallurgy. — Lectures  and  recitations. — Sprmg  term, 
Senior  year ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Optional  for  stude?its  in  the  Chem- 
ical course  with  Chemistry  XVI  as  alternative. 

XX.   (A)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. —  Winter  term,  Senior 

yecL^'    3  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  students  hi  tlie  Cheynical 
course. 

XX.    Thesis  Work. —  Throughotit  the  Senior  year.     Required  of 
students  in  the  Chemical  course. 

Physics. 

DR.    SCOTT,    MR.    KENYON. 

Instruction  in  physics  begins  with  the  first  term  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  and  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 
The  various  branches  grouped  under  this  head  are  treated  both 
mathematically  and  experimentally.  The  recitations  are  prepared 
!  chiefly  from  Wentworth  and  Hill's  Text-book  of  Physics.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  special  experiments  from  various  au- 
thors. 

Advanced  physics  embraces  a  deeper  and  more  extended  dis- 
cussion of  statics,  kinetics,  and  mechanics  of  fluids,  in  the  fall 
term ;  heat,  wave  motion  and  sound,  in  the  winter  term ;  and 
%ht,  in  the  spring  term.  Hastings  and  Beach's  General  Physics 
is  used  as  a  text -book,  supplemented  by  lectures.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises accompany  the  theoretical  work,  and  must  be  taken  with  it 
throughout  the  year. 

The  physics  department  is  equipped  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
for  fully  illustrating  the  lectures,  as  well  as  for  conducting  satis- 
factory qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratory  experiments. 

Instruction  in  photography  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  students 
who  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  subject  embraces  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  in- 
struction in  practical  methods  of  making   negatives  and  photo- 


Subjects* 

I.  Soils  and  Fertilizers. — Origin  and  formation  of  soils;  chei^^^' 
cal  and   physical   properties ;    temperature ;    moisture ;    effects     ^^ 
tillage   and   other  conditions   upon    fertility.     Fertilizers,  sou^^^' 
classification  and  effects  ;    economy  in  using ;    application  and  err  ^' 
culation  of  formulas.     Fall  term ,  Junior  year  ;   ^  exercises  per  w^^'^'^ 
Required  of  Agricultural  students.     Dr.  Wheeler. 

II.  Farm  Crops. — Needs  of  the  plant ;  maintenance  of  fertiB^it 
and  humus;  grains;  grasses;  clovers;  forage  crops  and  ro«=>t 
Winter  term,  Junior  year  ;  j  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  Ac- — *r 

cultural  students.     Professor  Card. 

III.  Farm  Equipment. — Selection  and  equipment  of  fare  iis 
buildings,  fences,  roads,  water  supply,  farm  power,  field  machiim.  ^er 
and  appliances.  Spring  te rm,  Junior  year ;  j  exercises  per  w^^ek 
Required  of  Agricultural  students  not  taking  Horticulture  V,  E^rc 
fessor  Card  and  Mr.  Burdick. 

IV.  Farm  Management. — Farm  capital,  permanent  and  floati-  ^^i 
distribution  of  capital ;  labor  and  its  efficiency  ;    profit  or  loss  f  r^'^^ 
the  use  of  machinery  ;  farm  advertising;   inventory  and  accou-^-^^ 
types  of  farming  considered  from  a  business  standpoint.     Fall  te.^^^ 
2  exercises  per  week.     Elective,     Professor  Card. 

V.  Rural   Economics. — History   and   development   of  agri^^ 
ture.;    influence  of  location,  climate  and  other  factors  upon 
agriculture  of  a  country ;    relation  of  agriculture  to  other  in  <^ 
tries,  and  to  the  body  politic  ;  farm  law.      Winter  term  ;  2  exer'^ 
per  week.     Elective.     Professor  Card. 

VI.  Farm  Surveying  and  Drainage. — Mapping  of  fields;    1< 
tion  of  drains ;    leveling  and  construction  of   farm   drains. 
term  ;  2  exercises  per  ct'cek.     Elective.     Mr.  Tyler. 

VII.  Farm    Animals.  —  Principles    governing   the   choice 
breeding   of   animals.      Types   and    breeds   of   different   kind.* 
animals.     Winter  terin  ;  j  exercises  per  week.    Elective.     Dr.  Cur 
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to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  who  desires  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  our  common  plants,  and  also 
furnishes  a  good  foundation  to  the  student  who  is  to  follow  more 
advanced  work  in  botany,  agriculture,  horticulture  or  medicine. 
Elementary  agricultural  botany  is  given  in  the  agricultural  high 
school,  and  is  described  with  the  other  subjects  of  that  school. 
Students  wishing  to  emphasize  botany  in  their  choice  of  studies  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  follow  lines  of  work  best  suited  to  their 
needs.  Excellent  advantages  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to 
elect  w-ork  in  plant  pathology.  The  laboratory  keeps  in  store  a 
supply  of  dry  and  alcoholic  material  for  the  study  of  parasitic 
fungi,  and  collecting  fields  for  fresh  material  are  near  at  hand.  Each 
student  is  supplied  with  a  compound  microscope,  a  dissecting  mi- 
croscope, re-agents,  and  small  instruments.  The  laboratory  is 
equipped  w^ith  apparatus  for  simple  physiological  experiments,  a 
microtome,  paraffin  bath,  stains,  thirty  Brendel  models,  Briosi  and 
Cavara's  Parasitic  Fungi  of  Cultivated  Plants,  Ellis's  Fungi  Co- 
lumbiani,  Seymour  and  Earle's  Economic  Fungi,  Arthur  and  Hol- 
way's  Uredineae,  and  an  herbarium  of  native  plants.  A  good  working 
library,  including  several  American  and  foreign  periodicals,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  laborator}'. 

Subjects* 

I.  Biology  of  Plants. — The  general  principles  of  biology  are 
i^ustrated  by  our  common  plants.  Laboratory,  reading  and  lec- 
tures. Throughout  the  Sophomore  year  ;  j  exercises  of  2  hours  each 
P^f  iveek.     Required  of  students  in  the  Science  courses. 

n.  Pathology. — A  study  of  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  plant 
diseases  and  the  remedies  for  tJiem.  Laboratory,  field  work,  read- 
^^?and  lectures.     Elective  ;  open  to  students  icho  have  taken  Botany  /. 

It 

^oiirs  arranged  with  ifistructor. 

Hi.  Histolog>^ — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.  The  labo- 
ratory work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  sectioning,  staining 
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and  mounting.     Elective  ;  open  to  students  ivho  have  taken  Botany  L 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

IV.  A  study  of  the  Spring  Flora  of  Kingston,  considered  from 
an  ecological  and  systematic  standpoint.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  rose  family.  The  major  part  of  the  time  may  be 
given  to  herbaceous  forms  or  to  trees  and  shrubs.  Field  and  labo- 
ratory. Spring  term;  j  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Botany  /. 

V.  A  study  of  the  Fall  Flora  of  Kingston,  considered  from  an 
ecological  and  systematic  standpoint.  Special  attention  may  be 
given  to  weed-plants,  grasses,  and  the  clover  family,  or  the  student 
may  give  his  attention  chiefly  to  trees  and  shrubs.  Field  and  labora- 
tory. Fall  term  ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Botany  /. 

VI.  Plant-Life. — A  study  of  the  plant  and  its  environment. 
Nutrition,  growth,  reproduction,  plant  diseases  and  their  remedies 
are  treated.  Lectures  and  reading,  illustrated  by  models,  charts, 
demonstrations,  and  field  and  laboratory  work.  Given  six  weeks  in 
the  zvi7iter  school  of  Farm  F^actice. 

By  consulting  the  instructor  other  arrangements  may  sometimes 
be  made  for  those  desiring  to  elect  w^ork  in  botany. 

Zo6logfy« 

PROFESSOR    BARLOW. 

The  work  in  zoology  is  begun  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Alter- 
nating subjects  are  offered  to  those  beginning  the  study.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  general  subject* of  animal  biology.  Beginning 
with  the  lowest  and  most  simple  forms  of  life,  type  forms  from 
each  important  group  are  studied.  Neatness  and  precision  in  dis- 
section and  accuracy  in  drawing  are  emphasized.  During  the  fall 
term    protozoans,    coelenterates    and    echinoderms     are     studied. 
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Then  follows  a  study  of  worms,  arthropods  and  mollusks,  and  in 
the  spring  term  the  vertebrates  are  taken  up. 

Alternating  with  this  subject,  the  study  of  vertebrate  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  given  through  the  year.  The  student  is  first 
taught  the  structure  of  the  mammalian  body  by  study  of  the 
skeleton  and  dissection  of  the  cat.  Physiology  is  then  pursued 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Electives  are  offered  in  anatomy,  embryology,  histology,  and 
economic  zoology.  Subjects  V  (A)  and  III  (B)  are  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  study 
medicine  or  veterinary  science,  while  subjects  II  (A)  and  IV  (B) 
are  specially  designed  for  the  latter  class.  Subjects  VII  (A)  and 
II  (A)  are  designed  to  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  to  take  up  any 
of  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  and  animal  industry. 

Instruction  is  largely  by  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Text- 
books are  used,  and  much  reference  w^ork  in  standard  texts  and 
current  periodicals  is  required. 

Special  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  smaller  farm  animals  are 
afforded  by  the  college  farm  and  experiment  station  poultry-yards. 
The  experiments  now  in  progress  in  the  "  hothouse "  plans  of 
raising  poultry  give  unequalled  advantages  for  study  in  this  line. 
The  rapid  reproduction  of  poultry,  rabbits,  etc.,  makes  them  ideal 
Material  in  studying  living  processes. 

The  marine  fauna,  occurring  at  a  short  distance  from  the  college, 
lu  the  ocean,  Narragansett  bay  and  numerous  estuaries ;  the  fresh- 
water fauna,  occurring  in  the  springs,  ponds,  and  streams  near  by  ; 
^^gether  with  an  abundant  land  fauna  of  the  smaller  types  of  mani- 
°^^ls,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  fi.sh  and  insects,  make  the  locality 
sp^ially  favorable  for  field  work. 

^or  indoor  study  the  department  is  well  equipped  with  Leuck- 
^^'s  charts ;  Zeigler's  and  other  models ;  manikins  elucidating  the 
anatomy  of  man,  horse,  and  fowl ;  skeletons  of  all  the  domestic 
animals ;  a  complete  series  of  the  principal  vertebrated  forms,  each 
fype  being  represented  by  skeleton  and  mounted  skin.     The  col- 
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lection  includes  many  rare  and  remarkable  forms  from  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  lung  fishes,  Hatteria,  the  wingless 
birds  of  New  Zealand,  and  many  Australian  forms.  The  inverte- 
brate series  is  represented  in  a  similar  way.  The  collection  of 
Rhode  Island  birds  is  practically  complete,  and  most  of  the  reptile 
and  batrachian  species  of  the  state  are  represented. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  microtome,  microscopes,  and  all 
necessary  apparatus  for  microscopic  work.  In  the  library  is  the 
best  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  current 
zoological  journals  are  available  at  the  experiment  station  or  by 
special  arrangement. 

Subjects* 

I.  (B)  Animal  Biology. — A  study  of  selected  types  of  the 
leading  animal  phyla,  beginning  with  the  low  forms  and  advancing 
systematically  to  the  higher  vertebrates.  This  subject  alternates 
with  V  (A),  III  (B).  Throughout  the  Sophofnore  year ;  j  exercises 
of  2  hours  each  per  iceek.     Required  in  tlw  Science  courses.     Given  in 

1904-5- 

II.  (A)  Anatomy  of  the  Horse. — Study  of  the  skeleton  and 
model,  and  dissection.     Winter  term  :  ^  exercises  per  week,     EUciivt* 

III.  (B)  Physiology. — Comparative  phy.siology  of  mammals. 
alternating  with  1(B).  \\  ^ inter  and  Spring  terins  ;  2  reviiaiions  and 
I  laboratory  exercise  of  2  hours  per  TiYvX'. 

\\ .  (A)  Phnbryology. — The  development  of  the  chick  and 
frog.  Spring  term  :  j  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  iceek,  EiecHve  ; 
opiu  to  students  7i'ho  haze  taken  Xoo/oi^y  /  (B). 

I\'.     (  B)      Poultry  and  Poultry  Parasites. —  Winter  term;   3  tx- 

ercises  per  week\     Ji/eetire. 

\.     (A       \'eriL-l)rate  Analoniy. — Detailed  study  of  the  cat.     Fail 

ternt  :    ^  exercises  of   2  hours  eoeli  pe)'  :.'<>/*.     Iilective, 
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VI.    Normal  Histology  and  Histological  Methods. —  Whiter  term  ; 
3  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.     Elective  ;    open  to  students  7i'ho 
have  taken  course  /  {B). 

VII.  (A)  Economic  Entomology. — Study  of  forms  of  special 
interest  to  the  agriculturist.  Fat/  term  ;  j  exercises  of  2  hours  each 
per  iceek.     Elective. 

VIII.  (A). — More  advanced  work  in  special  topics  may  be  taken 
up  by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Psychologfy* 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laboratory 
experiments.  Winter  and  Sprint^  ter^ns ;  j  exercises  per  week. 
Beciive  for  Juniors  ayid  Seniors. 

Agfriculture* 

PROF.  CARD,  DR.  WHEELKR,  DR.  CURTICE,  MR.  TYLER,  MR.  BURDICK. 

The  science  of  agriculture  rests  upon  many  sciences.  Thorough 
training  in  agriculture  therefore  presupposes  a  foundation  knowl- 
^ge  of  these  sciences.  This  foundation  must  be  obtained  in  other 
<iepartments  of  the  institution. 

The  object  of  an  agricultural  education  is  to  teach  the  w^hy  of 
farming,  not  the  how.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  special  province 
of  an  agricultural  college  to  deal  w4th  the  principles  which  under- 
lie  the  various  op>erations  of  the  farm  rather  than  with  the  methods 
0^  performing  those  operations.  In  doing  this  it  does  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  do  farm  work.  It 
recognizes  fully  that  there  can  be  no  complete  success  without  such 
knowledge,  but  it  believes  that  the  average  student  can  better  learn 
these  things  on  a  w^ell-managed,  up-to-date  farm  than  at  an  agri- 
cultural college.  He  can  there  gain  experience  and  earn  wages  at 
the  same  time.  At  college  he  is  on  expense  and  earning  nothing. 
Some  practical  op>erations  can  be  better  learned  at  college  than  else- 
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where.  These  things  the  college  will  try  to  teach.  It  will  not  tr 
to  teach  a  man  to  become  expert  in  hoeing  corn  or  in  digging  |>< 
tatoes.  To  teach  such  things  would  mean  that  the  student  muj 
miss  many  things  of  value  which  the  college  can  teach  and  ih 
farm  cannot. 

A  college  course  in  agriculture  should  teach  a  man  those  thin^ 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  success  of  his  profession.  1 
should  do  more ;  it  should  give  him  an  educational  training  whic 
will  enable  him  to  become  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Tt 
world  needs  farmers ;  it  needs  men  among  farmers  more.  It 
calling  for  such  men.  It  offers  them  a  liberal  share  of  its  rewar<5 
Positions  are  waiting,  opportunities  are  opening,  possibilities  exis 
on  every  farm.  To  train  men  to  fill  these  positions,  to  embra^ 
these  opportunities,  to  see  the  possibilities,  is  the  object  of  tl 
course  in  agriculture. 

Special  Course  in  Farm-Practice. — A  special  course  ^ 
farm  practice  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1901,  occupying  si 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  desig* 
of  this  course  is  to  give  clear-cut,  practical  instruction  in  agricul 
ture.  It  aims  to  emphasize  a  study  of  the  soil  and  the  plant  a.* 
constituting  the  foundation  of  successful  farm-practice. 

The  following  subjects  are  taken  up  during  the  course  :  soils  anc 
fertilizers,  how  soils  are  made,  kinds  of  soil,  the  purchase,  mixing 
and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers;  soil  management,  effects  an( 
methods  of  tillage,  humus  supply,  moisture  conservation,  rotations 
and  cover  crops  ;  field-crops  ;  fruit-growing ;  vegetable-gardening 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  live  stock ;  agricultural  physics 
mechanics  as  applied  to  farm  implements,  soil  physics,  drainage 
the  plant,  its  method  of  life  and  its  enemies ;  insect  life,  enemies  0 
the  farm  and  garden ;  wood-work ;  iron-work ;  farm  business 
Practical  men  from  outside  the  college  aid  in  the  instruction. 

The  expenses  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  A  certificate  0 
attendance  is  given  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  No  entranc 
examination  is  required. 
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Special  Course  in  Poultry-Keeping. — A  special  course  in 
otiltry-keeping  continues  for  six  weeks  immediately  following  the 
liristmas  vacation.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  pointed, 
radical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  poultry-keeping  and 
3  present  the  latest  and  best  methods  in  practice  and  management. 
""liis  pioneer  course  in  poultry-keeping  has  been  in  progress  for 
tie  past  five  years  and  has  proved  uniformly  successful. 

Theoretical  or  practical  teaching  is  given  in  the  following  sub- 
ects :  zoology,  including  anatomy,  physiology  and  embryology ; 
creeds  of  fowls  and  their  origin ;  principles  of  breeding,  mating, 
rare  and  management ;  incubation  and  brooding ;  chemistry  of 
oods;  feeding;  egg  and  flesh  production;  caponizing;  fattening; 
killing,  dressing  and  marketing ;  the  prevention  of  diseases ; 
poultry  plants,  including  location,  drainage,  buildings,  drawing  of 
plans,  specifications,  estimates,  construction,  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing ;  records  and  accounts ;  crops  raised  for  poultry  or  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  business. 

The  practical  work  includes  individual  practice  in  artificial 
incubation  and  brooding,  and  in  preparation  of  fowls  for  the 
market.  Frequent  excursions  are  made  to  typical  poultry  plants 
for  a  study  of  their  stock  and  practical  management.  An  annual 
trip  is  made  to  either  the  Boston  or  New  York  poultry  show.  One 
0^  the  strong  features  of  the  course  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
students  are  brought  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  practical 
poultrymen,  who  come  to  the  college  annually  to  assist  in  the 
iustruction. 

Early  enrollment  is  necessary  for  admission  to  this  course,  as 
^bc  number  of  applications  frequently  exceeds  the  number  of 
students  which  can  be  accommodated.  No  entrance  examinations 
are  required.  Certificates  of  attendance  are  given  at  the  close  of 
^he  course. 
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Subjects* 

I.  Soils  and  Fertilizers. — Origin  and  formation  of  soils  ;  chen 
cal  and  physical  properties ;  temperature ;  moisture ;  effects 
tillage  and  other  conditions  upon  fertility.  Fertilizers,  sourc 
classification  and  effects  ;  economy  in  using ;  application  and  Ci 
culation  of  formulas.  Fall  term,  Junior  year  ;  ^  exercises  per  wet 
Required  of  Agricultural  students.     Dr.  Wheeler. 

II.  Farm  Crops. — Needs  of  the  plant ;  maintenance  of  fertili 
and  humus ;  grains ;  grasses ;  clovers ;  forage  crops  and  root 
Winter  term.  Junior  year ;  j  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  Ag^ 

cultural  studettts.     Professor  Card. 

III.  Farm  Equipment. — Selection  and  equipment  of  fartL 
buildings,  fences,  roads,  water  supply,  farm  power,  field  machine 
and  appliances.  Spring  term.  Junior  year ;  j  exercises  per  w^ 
Required  of  Agricultural  students  not  taking  Horticulture  V.  F* 
fessor  Card  and  Mr.  Burdick. 

IV.  Farm  Management. — Farm  capital,  permanent  and  floati  :m 
distribution  of  capital ;  labor  and  its  efficiency  ;  profit  or  loss  fx~ 
the  use  of  machinery  ;  farm  advertising ;  inventory  and  accouxi 
types  of  farming  considered  from  a  business  standpoint.  Fall  te^^ 
2  exercises  per  week.     Elective,     Professor  Card. 

V.  Rural  Economics. — History  and  development  of  agric: 
ture.;  influence  of  location,  climate  and  other  factors  upon  1 
agriculture  of  a  country;  relation  of  agriculture  to  other  indi 
tries,  and  to  the  body  politic  ;  farm  law.  Winter  term  ;  2  exercr 
per  li'eek.     Elective,     Professor  Card. 

VI.  Farm  Surveying  and  Drainage. — Mapping  of  fields ;  loc:^ 
tion  of  drains ;  leveling  and  construction  of  farm  drains.  /^ 
term  ;  2  exercises  per  iceek.     Elective.     Mr.  Tyler. 

VII.  Farm  Animals.  —  Principles  governing  the  choice  ar:^ 
breeding  of  animals.  Types  and  breeds  of  different  kinds  O 
animals.     Winter  terin  :  ^  exercises  per  7ceek.    Elective.     Dr.  Curtice 
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VIII.  Farm  Animals. — Principles  of  feeding,  nutrition,  assimi- 
lation and  excrementation  ;  selection  ;  composition  and  digestibility 
of  food-stuffs ;  feeding  standards  and  compounding  of  rations ; 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  methods  of  feeding  :  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  and  management.  J'n//  ferm  ;  j  exercises  per 
Wfk.    Elective.     Dr.  Curtice. 

IX.  Dairy  Husbandry. — Care  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  ; 
buildings  and  equipment ;  milk  production,  composition,  manage- 
ment, aeration,  pasteurization,  sterilization,  testing,  preservation, 
transportation ;.  creaming.  Spring  term  ;  j  exercises  per  iceek, 
FJeciwe.     Dr.  Curtice. 

X.  Poultry  Raising. — Domestic  fowls — kinds,  breeds,  selection 
and  breeding;  buildings — location  and  arrangement,  construction 
and  furnishing,  ventilation,  yards  and  parks ;  foods  and  feeding ; 
care  and  management,  production  of  eggs  and  flesh,  fattening; 
dressing  and  marketing ;  incubation,  natural  and  artificial ;  rear- 
ing;  diseases  and  enemies  ;  caponizing.  Sprifig  term:  j  exercises 
per  week.     Elective,     Dr.  Curtice. 

XI.  Agricultural  Experimentation. — Objects,  methods  and  re- 
sults of  agricultural  experimentation  ;  precautionary  measures ; 
sooices  of  error ;  interpretation  of  results.  Spring  term  ;  2  exer- 
cises fer  week.     Elective.     Dr.  Wheeler. 

XII.  Ag^cultural  Literature. — Seminary  courses  in  the  litera- 
ture of  special  subjects.     By  arrangement. 

XIII.  Original  Investigations. — For  advanced  students  only. 
^y  srmngement. 

Horticulture* 

PROFKSSOR    CARD. 

Work  in  horticulture  is  designed  for  students  from  all  courses. 
^t  is  felt  that  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  very  properly 
'onn  a  part  of  every  well-rounded  education. 
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In  the  introductory  subject  the  aim  is  to  discuss  principles 
general  importance  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  orchard  or  gar< 
crops.  The  subjects  of  pomology  and  vegetable-gardening  are 
signed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  growing  of  fruits  ; 
vegetables. 

Landscape-gardening  is  especially  recommended  to  those  ^ 
seek  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  Its  aim  i 
apply  the  principles  of  beauty,  as  evinced  in  the  work  of  nat 
to  the  art  of  embellishing  grounds. 

Forestry  touches  problems  of  import  to  every  citizen  interej 
in  the  public  welfare.  Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  betw 
forests  and  waterflow,  the  subject  is  often  lof  more  vital  imports 
to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  farmer. 

The  subject  of  plant-breeding  appeals  chiefly  to  those  intere; 
in  the  broader  problems  of  biological  development  and  relations! 
A  careful  study  of  the  amelioration  and  development  of  ph 
under  culture  throws  light  upon  many  of  the  general  problem 
evolution  which  are  of  interest  to  all  thinking  students. 

The  subjects  of  reading  and  original  investigation  are  desig 
chiefly  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  horticulti 

Subjects* 

I.  Principles  of  Horticulture. — A  discussion  of  fundame: 
principles  underlying  horticultural  operations  in  orchard,  gar 
and  greenhouse.  Fall  term  ;  2  recitatioiis  and  i  laboratory  pe\ 
per  iceek.     Elective. 

II.  Pomology. — Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  Desig 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  fruit-growing.  Wijiter  term  ;  j 
ern'ses  per  7ceek.     Elective. 

III.  Vegetable-Gardening. — Methods  of  growing  garden  v< 
tables  in  the  open  ground  and  under  glass.  Winter  term  ;  j  e. 
cises  per  iceek.     Elective. 

IV.  Landscape-Gardening. — The   principles   underlying   Ic 
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^^P^ -gardening  as  a  fine  art,  with  discussion  of  the  ornamentation 
of  home-grounds,  school-grounds,  cemeteries,  parks,  highways  and 
other  public  grounds.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  Fall 
iertn  ;  j  exercises  per  week.     Elective. 

V.  Forestry. — General  importance  of  forests,  their  influence  on 
climate  and  water  supply,  methods  of  regeneration,  and  systems  of 
forest  management.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  Spring 
term.  Junior  year ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  Agricultural 
students  not  taking  Agriculture  III. 

VI.  Plant- Breeding. — A  discussion  of  the  development  of  plants 
^nder  culture,  with  especial  reference  to  problems  of  heredity,  en- 
vironment, variation,  selection  and  evolution.  Lectures  and  sup- 
plementary reading:  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  I  in 
wtany.     Fall  term  ;  2  exercises  per  week.     Elective. 

VII.  Horticultural  Literature. — A  seminary  course  designed  to 
^ve  familiarity  with  horticultural  writings,  ancient  and  modern. 
^y  arrangement.     Elective. 

VIII.  Original  Investigation. — For  advanced  students  only. 
^y  arrangement.     Elective. 

Languages* 

PROFESSOR   WATSON,    MISS   KENYON,  MISS   SANDERSON,  SR.  ALOMA. 

The  subjects  grouped  under  this  head  are  English,  German, 
French,  Spanish  and  Latin.  For  entrance  requirements  see  pages 
1^20.  In  all  the  college  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  three  years 
0^  English  and  two  years  of  foreign  language  study  are  required. 

English* 

*n.     Rhetoric. — Text-book  study  and  practical  application  of 
rhetorical   principles    in   themes   and    exercises.       Throughout  the 

Coune  I,  Elementary  English,  is  given  in  the  preparatory  school. 
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Freshman  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  all  candidate 
a  degree, 

III.  Critical   study   of  certain   prose   masterpieces   by  Cai 
Emerson,  Lamb,  Holmes,  Thoreaii,  Burroughs,  and  Warner ; 
essays  and  various  short  papers.     Throughout  the  Sophomore  j 
2  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

IV.  General  English  Literature. — Largely  a  study  of  Cha 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wo^-dsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
times.  Essays  and  collateral  reading  required.  Students  an 
couraged  to  special  investigation  along  literary  and  historical  1 
Throughout  the  Junior  year ;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  c 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

V.  Special  English  Literature. — Study  of  special  periods 
authors.  Throughout  the  year  ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Elective  ; 
to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I- IV  or  their  equivalent. 

VI.  Special  Work  in  Themes.  Throughout  the  year.  Eled 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I- IV  or  their  equivalent. 

German* 

I.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  dictation,  conversa 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Fall  term^  Freshman  yec 
exercises  per  week  ;  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  /  exercises  per  i 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  French. 

II.  Reading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversa 
Fall  term,  Sophomore  year,  j  exercises  per  week.  Open  to  stu 
irho  have  taken  course  I  or  its  equivalent,  a7id  required  of  all  ca7id% 

for  a  degree  who  do  710 1  offer  French. 

III.  German  Classics. —  IVinter  and  Spring  terms,  Sopho 
year ;  j  exercises  per  zveck.  Open  to  students  who  have  takeji  su 
I  and  II  or  their  equivalent,  and  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  d 
who  do  not  offer  French. 
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IV.  Goethe*s  Meistervverke  (Bernhardt) . — Fall  term  ;  j  exercises 
fr  Z€/€ek.  Elective ;  open  to  those  whx)  have  taken  subjects  1-/1/  or 
'dr-  equivalent. 

^ .  Study  of  Schiller  or  Heine. —  Winter  term;  j  exercises  per 
'.e^.  Elective ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  subjects  /-///  or  their 
uin'tilent. 

V I .  Study  of  Frey tag. — Spring  term  ;  j  exercises  per  week. 
^■cc-iive ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  subjects  /-///or  their  equiva- 

tL 

V'^II.  Scientific  German. — Special  work  assigned  by  different 
ofessors.  Elective ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  subjects  /-///or 
«^V-  equivalent. 

French* 

I-  Elementary  French. — Grammar,  dictation,  conversation,  read- 
igr  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Fall  term.  Freshman  year,  5  exer- 
'^es  per  week ;  •  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  4.  exercises  per  week, 
^^^fjnired  of  all  Freshmen  not  taking  German  or  Latin  atid  not  offer- 
n^  French /or  admission. 

II.  Reading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversation. — 
Throughout  the  Sophomore  year ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Required  of 
all  candidates  /or  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  German. 

ni.  French  Classics. —  Throughout  the  year;  j  exercises  per 
'ti'eek.    Elective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  subjects  /  and  //. 

^V.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Fall  term  ;  j  exercises 
P^^  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  Jiave  taken  subjects  /  and  //  or 
Iheir  equivalent. 

^'  Study  of  Victor  Hugo. —  Winter  term  ;  j  exercises  per  week. 
l^lfcHve :  open  to  those  who  have  taken  subjects  /  and  //  or  their 
^9^tvaient. 

VI.    Scientific  French. — Special  work  assigned  by  different  pro- 
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fessors.     Elective ;  ope^i  to  those  who  have  taken  subjects  I  and  II  or 
their  equivalent. 

Spanish* 

I.  Elementary  Spanish. — Grammar  (Loiseaux  or  Manning), 
dictation,  conversation,  letter-writing,  commercial  forms,  reading 
of  easy  prose :  Reader  (Loiseaux  or  Matzke),  Doce  Cuentos  Escog- 
idos  (Fontaine),  El  P^jaro  Verde  (Valera).  Elective.  Throughout 
the  year  ;  j  exercises  per  week. 

II.  Advanced  Spanish. — Composition  (Ford  or  Ramsey).  Read- 
ing of  more  diflficult  texts :  Gil  Bias  (translation  of  El  Padre  Isla) ; 
6  Locura  (3  Santidad  (Echegaray);  Dofia  Perfecta,  Marianela 
(Galdds);  El  Capitdn  Veneno  (Alarcdn").  Elective.  Throughout 
the  year  ;  j  exercises  per  week. 

Latin* 

*  II.  Caesar  or  selections  from  various  Latin  authors.  Elective, 
Throughout  the  year  ;  j  exercises  per  week. 

History  and  Political  Science* 

II.  American  History.  —  Lectures,  recitations,  reports.  The- 
origin  and  early  development  of  American  institutions ;  the  colonia 
policies  of  European  states ;  intercolonial  wars ;  the  Revolution ;  the^ 
establishment,  the  development  and  operation  of  the  Constitutiom= 
of  the  United  States;  political  parties;  the  Civil  War  and  Recon — 
struction.  Throughout  the  year ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Electrvc^^ 
Miss  Ken  yon. 

• 

IV.     European  History. — Lectures,  recitations  and  reports.     Th^ 
sources  of  mediaeval  and  modern  civilization ;.  the  empire  of  Charle^^ 
the  Great;  the  feudal  system;  the  crusades;  the  national  growths 
of  France,  Germany  and  England;  the  Renaissance;  the  Reformat 


♦  I.     Klemcntary.  Latin  is  given  in  the  preparatory  school. 
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tion,  the  French  monarchy  in  the  seventeenth  centur)%  the  system 
of  the  balance  of  power,  theuPuritan  movement,  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  the  French  revolution  and  a  general 
survey  of  European  history  since  1815.  Throughout  the  year ;  j 
exercises  per  week.     Elective  for  J u7iiors  and  Seniors.     Miss  Kenyon. 

V.  Science  of  Government.  —  Town,  city,  county,  state  and 
United  States.  Their  origin,  development  and  practices.  Critical 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations and  reports.  Fall  term,  Senior  year ;  j  exercises  per  week. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  ^ 

VI.  Political  Economy. — General  principles.  Based  on  Walker's 
Advanced  Course.  —  Lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  readings, 
essays.  Consideration  of  present  day  problems.  Winter  and 
Spring  terms,  Senior  year ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

,  Mathematics* 

DR.    HEWES. 

All  students  study  higher  algebra,  solid  geometry,  and  plane 
trigonometry,  in  their  Freshman  year.     These  subjects  offer  good 
Cental  discipline  and  form  the  basis  of  future  work  in  engineering 
^Qd  mathematics.     They  include  as  applications  the  solution  of 
numerical  equations  and  problems  involving  logarithms,  the  meas- 
urement  of    volumes   and   areas,   and    solution    of    triangulation 
problems. 

Those  who  elect  engineering  courses  study  plane  and  solid  ana- 
lytical geometry  during  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
In  the  spring  term  differential  calculus  is  begun  and  the  integral 
calculus  completes  the  subject  in  the  winter  term  of  the  Junior  year. 
The  remainder  of  this  winter  term  and  the  spring  term  during  the 
Junior  year  are  occupied  with  the  study  of  theoretical  mechanics. 
Throughout  the  work  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  direct  application 
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of  lilt  subjects  to  the  actual  problems  that  arise  in  the  engiiieer- 
in>;  courses  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  student  is  made  to 
feel  as  far  as  possible  the  need  of  advanced  methods  of  treatment 
simultaneously  with  the  presentation  of  that  treatment.  It  is  not 
the  aim  of  the  work  principally  to  develop  mathematicians  but 
engineers  with  useful  mathematical  training. 

Adequate  opportunity  will  be  given  to  advanced  students  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics  to  arrange  with  the  instructor  for  study 
in  the  Senior  year,  and  for  a  graduate  course  if  desired. 

Subjects* 

*IV.  Higher  Algebra. — Permutations  and  combinations,  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  of  mathematical  induction,  theory  and  use 
of  logarithms  (not  involving  infinite  series),  determinants,  de- 
ments of  the  theory  of  equations,  /utl/  ierw,  Freshman  year;  / 
exercises  per  ^ceek.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

V.  Plane  Trigonometr>\ — Study  of  the  six  functions  as  ratios; 
proofs  of  the  principal  formulas ;  in  particular  the  sine,  cosine,  and 
tangent  of  A±B  and  2 A.  The  use  of  logarithms  and  the  solutioo 
of  triangles  with  applications.  Spring  krm^  Freshman  year ;  J  ex- 
ercises per  u'eek\     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

VI.  Solid  Geometry  (Phillips  and  Fisher). — The  usual  theo- 
rt^nis  relating  to  lines  and  planes  in  space.  Calculation  of  cubic 
contLiits  of  polyhedra,  the  cone,  sphere  and  cylinder.  Winter  term^ 
J'reshman  rear  ;  j  exercises  per  iceek.     Required  of  all  candidaUs  fcf 

a  dti^ree. 

VII.  Analytical  Ckonietry. — The  various  co-ordinate  systems 
and  their  relations.  Derivations  of  the  ecjuations  of  the  line,  drde 
and  conies.  vStudy  of  loci  and  methods  of  plotting.  Detailed 
analy.Ms  of  the  equations  of  .second  degree  in  two  variables.  Fall 
term.  Sophomore  year  ;  ?  evrre/ses  per  week.  Required  of  students  in 
flit  Ji/fi:  itu't  rini^  courst  s . 

«   ■mv.v  I,  ll.;i:nl   III  iw    v;\  «ri  :i,  i;if  prcp.ir.ji  i-r\    >«illmii. 
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VII.     (A)    Solid  Analytical  Geometry. — Co-ordinate  systems  in 
space  and  study  of  the  line,  plane,  and  quadric  surfaces.     Loci  in 
space.     Winter  term^  Sophomore  year ;    j  exercises  per  week.     Re- 
quired of  students  i?i  the  Engineering  courses. 

VIII.  Calculus. — The  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  functions 
and  applications  to  geometry  and  engineering.  Taylor's  and  Mac- 
laurin's  theorems,  partial  differentiation,  maxima  and  minima  of 
functions  of  one  or  more  variables.  Problems  in  physics  and 
allied  subjects.  Methods  of  integration,  theory  of  planimeter,  appli- 
cations to  practical  problems  of  geometry  and  mechanics.  Spring 
t^rni,  Sophomore  year,  ajid  Fall  and  Winter  terms ,  Junior  year  ;  j  ex- 
anises  per  week.     Required  of  studejits  in  Engineering  courses. 

IX.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — The  laws  of  motion,  forces  acting 
at  a  point,  and  in  a  plane,  parallel  forces  and  centers  of  force,  fric- 
tional  resistance,  principle  of  work,  motions  produced  by  constant 
and  variable  force.  Motions  of  rigid  bodies,  impulsive  forces. 
Solving  of  problems.  Sprifig  term^  Juiiior  year ;  <f.  exercises  per 
U'eek,    Required  of  all  students  in  the  Efigineering  courses. 

Mechanical  Eng^ineerin^* 

PROFESSOR    DRAKE,  MR.  RODMAN,   MR.  KNOWLES,  MR.  KNIGHT. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  sound  theoretical  and 
thorough  practical  training  to  students  who  seek  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  useful  and  responsible  positions.  Shop-work  will  fur- 
iiish  such  training  as  will  ensure,  other  things  being  equal,  marked 
success  in  mechanical  pursuits  subsequent  to  graduation.  The 
^^gular  four  years*  course  deals  with  mechanical  engineering  as 
applicable  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  New  England  and  par- 
ticularly  in  Rhode  Island.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  designs 
^nd  the  economical  operation  of  shops  and  mills,  and  of  manufact- 
^^Hg  and  industrial  machinery.  The  subjects  of  mechanism, 
^^tallurgy,   heating    and    ventilation    of    buildings,    engineering 
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specifications,  and  laws  of  contracts  are  treated  by  lectures  a^ 
text-books.  The  several  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  W03 
ing  in  wood  and  metals  and  for  the  testing  of  materials  used 
construction.  Students  in  the  course  of  mechanical  engineer! 
receive  instruction  in  bench-work  in  wood,  wood-turning,  pattei 
making,  forging,  machine-shop  w^ork  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  carpenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  s 
commodate  twenty-four  students  at  one  time.  The  subject  is  d 
signed  to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kinc 
of  wood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  c 
building  and  construction.  The  wood-turning  room  contains  thii 
teen  lathes,  each  with  its  complete  set  of  gouges  and  turning  tooK* 
In  the  same  room  are  benches  for  pattern-making,  and  also  powe 
machinery  for  working  wood ;  such  as  circular  saw,  hand-saw,  ]ig 
saw,  surface-planer,  buzz-planer,  mortising-machine,  dowel-niachin 
and  others.  All  students  take  wood-turning,  and  during  the  perio 
each  has  practice  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  engineer  in  care  c 
the  shop,  boiler  and  engine.  The  engine  is  of  thirty  horse-powe: 
The  work  in  pattern-making  given  to  the  students  in  the  mechaii 
cal  department  consists  in  the  making  of  selected  pieces  to  illui: 
trate  the  principles  of  shrinkage,  drafts,  finish,  core-box  making 
built-up  work,  and  the  general  requirements  of  pattern-making. 

The  forge  shop  will  accommodate  tw^elve  students  at  one  tim( 
It  contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock-cutter,  a  bolt-headei 
a  post-drill,  and  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  hammers,  tongs,  an 
other  forge  and  anvil  tools  necessary  for  complete  work.  A  regi 
lar  course  is  followed  here  as  in  other  lines ;  and  for  the  student 
of  the  agricultural  course  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is  foun 
about  a  farm.  The  various  operations  of  drawnng,  bending,  upse 
ting,  and  welding  are  taught  and  applied  in  the  making  of  sue 
UvSeful  pieces  as  staples,  hooks,  chains,  and  iron  work  for  fan 
tools.  The  students  of  the  mechanical  department  follow  a  siniik 
course,  but  in  a  direction  more  suited  to  the  machine  shop.  Bolt 
nuts,  machine-forgings,  chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  made,  and  afte: 
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ward  put  to  practical  use.    Only  students  in  the  engineering  courses 
Hork  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  subject  is  designed  to  give  a  sure  knowledge  of  and  intelli- 
gent practice  in  the  best  modern  methods  of  using  the  various 
tools;  such  as  lathes,  planers,  drills,  milling-machines  and  grind- 
ing-machines.  Hand  work  at  the  bench  is  offered,  and  includes 
instruction  in  chipping,  filing,  scraping  and  finishing.  Students  of 
former  years  have  made  an  engine,  dynamo,  speed  lathe,  full  set  of 
arbors,  set  of  nut  arbors,  and  a  variety  of  other  tools. 

In  experimental  engineering  the  students  make  tests  of  engines, 
boilers,  pumps,  steam  gauges,  injectors  and  a  hydraulic  ram.  The 
strength  of  materials  is  investigated  theoretically  in  class  under  the 
Head  of  mechanics  of  materials,  and  practically  in  the  laboratory 
t^y  conducting  tests  upon  specimens  of  wood,  iron,  steel,  brick, 
stone,  cement,  boiler-plate,  etc.  In  hydraulics,  water-meters  are 
calibrated,  and  measurements  of  water  made  by  orifices  and  wiers. 

Subjects* 

I.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elementary  principles,  use  of  tools, 
inking  in,  geometrical  drawing.  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  Sophomore 
year;    2  periods  of  2  liours  each  per  week.     Required  for  a  degree  in 

Engineering  courses. 

II.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Screw  threads,  bolts  and  nuts,  shade 
lines,  line  shading.  Spring  term,  Sophomore  year ;  2  periods  of  2 
flours  each  per  week.     Required  for  a  degree  in  Engineering  courses. 

Hi.  Mechanical  Drawing. —  Descriptive  geometr\\  Spring 
^^^^ly  Sophomore  year  ;  j  periods  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required 
jor  a  degree  in  Engineering  courses. 

I^V.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Machine  details  and  parts,  tracing, 
blue  printing.  Fall  term.  Junior  year;  /  periods  of  2  hours  each  per 
Tveek.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

^'    Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  machine  design.     Winter 
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term.  Junior  year  ;  j  periods  of  2  hours  each  per  week.     Required  for 
a  degree  in  Engineering  courses. 

VI.  Mechanical  Drawing.  —  Practical  machine  design.  Fall 
term,  Senior  year  ;  j  periods  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  for 
a  degree  in  Engineer iyig  courses. 

VII.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elements  of  topographical  drawing 
as  introductory  to  land  surveying.  Winter  term,  i  period  of  2  hours 
per  7veek.     Required  as  introductory  to  subject  II,  Civil  Efigineering. 

VIII.  Wood- Working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work  and  carpen- 
tering. 2  exercises  of  j  hours  each  per  7veek.  Required  for  a  degree 
in  Eyigineerijig  courses.  Students  must  receive  credit  for  this  subject 
before  beginning  the  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

IX.  Wood- Working. — Wood-turning.     Spring  term  ;  i;  exercises 
of  J  hours  each  per  week.     Required  for  a  degree  iji  Engineering 
courses.     Studeyits  must  receive  credit  for  this  subject  before  beginning- 
the  ivork  of  the  Juyiior  year. 

X.  (A)  Pattern-Making. — Fall  term,  J imior  year ;  2  exercise^ 
of  J  hours  each  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering . 

XI.  Shop- Work. — Forging,  drawing,  bending,  welding  and  tociz 
dressing.  Winter  term,  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  of  j  Iwurs  each  p^ 
7ceek.     Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineer  i7ig. 

XIII.  Machine-Shop  Practice. — Spring  term.  Junior  year  ;  2  e — 
ercises  per  week.     Fall  term,  Senior  year  ;  j  exercises  of  j  hours  ea 
per  7veek  for  students  in  Meclmyiical  Engineering.      Winter  ayid  Spri^^ 
terms.  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  of  j  Iwurs  each  per  week  for  studc^ 
in  Electrical  En gi fleering. 

XIV.  Wood-Carving. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  geometrical  11:1^ 
tives,  diaper  patterns,  incised  carving,  flat  and  curved  surfaC"^ 
carving,  historic  ornament,  low  relief  and  high  relief.     /  exercise  i^j^ 

J  hours  per  tceek.     Elective. 
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XV.  Steam  Boilers. — Type^s,  construction,  strength,  uses  and 
management.  Winter  term  l  Senior  year  ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Re- 
quired/or a  degree  i?i  Mechanical  Engineering , 

XVI.  Thermodynamics. — As  directly  applied  to  the  steam  en- 
gine. Simple  and  compound  engines.  Winter  term.  Junior  year  ; 
3  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

XVII.  Steam    Engineering. — Valve    gears,    regulators,    con- 
densers, power  plants,  tests.     Spring  term ,  Junior  year  ;  j  exercises 

p€:T^  week.     Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, 

XVII.  (A)  Transporting  Machinery.  —  Spring  term.  Senior 
yea.r ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechayiical 
^Engineering, 

XVIII.'   Strength  of  Materials. — Wood,  iron,  steel,  alloys,  brick, 
stone  and  cements.     Spring  term,  Junior  year  ;  j  exercises  and  i  labo-  . 
r-aiory  exercise  of  2  hours  per  week.     Required  for  a  degree  in  Me- 
cli4xnical  Engineering, 

XIX.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. — Bodies  at  rest  and 
^n  motion,  friction  of  rest  and  motion,  energy,  work  and  power. 
^//  term.  Senior  year ;  ^  exercises  per  week.  Reqtdredfor  a  degree 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

XX.  Graphic  Statics  of  Structures  and  Machines. —  Winter  term, 
^^nicr  year :  /  exercises  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  iJi  Mechan- 
^^l  Engineering. 

XXI.  Hydraulics. — Flow^  of  water  through  pipes,  orifices  and 
^Wers.  Measurement  of  flow  of  rivers  and  streams.  Water 
pO'Wer  and  water  supply.  Spring  term.  Senior  year  ;  ^  exercises  per 
^i'^ek.    Required  for  a  degree  in  Engineerijig  courses. 

XXII.     Engineering   Laboratory. — Physical   tests  of   materials 
used  in  industries  and  in  construction.     Tests  of  machines  and  ap- 
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paratus.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Senior  year;  2  lectures  atid  i 
laboratory  exercise  per  week.  Required  for  a  degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

XXIII.  Mill  Construction. — Lectures  upon  the  structural  de- 
velopment and  design  of  shops  and  mills.  Fall  term,  Senior  year; 
J  exercises  per  week,     Klective  in  Engiyieering  courses, 

XXIII.  (A)  A  mill  equipment.  Winter  terfn,  Senior  year;  j 
exercises  per  week,     Klective, 

XXIV.  Metallurgy. — Cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  zinc  and  alloys.  Fall  term,  Junior  year ;  j  exercises  per  week. 
Required  for  a  degree  in  Engineering  courses, 

XXV.  Textile  Machinery. — Lectures  upon  types  of  machinery 
and  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Spring  term,  Seyiior  year ;  j  exercises  per  week.  Elective  in  Me- 
dia nica  I  E7igi7ieering  course, 

XXVI.  Engineering  Laboratory,    j  exercises  per  week.    Eke- 

live,  Senior  year. 

Electrical  Engineering. 

DR.    SCOTT,    MR.    KKNYON. 

lilectrical  engineering  is  offered  to  students  who  have  completed 
subjects  I  and  II  in  physics. 

The  studies  in  electro-technology  embrace  fundamentally  the 
theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  followed  by  a  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  various  technical  applications  of  electricity.  These 
include  the  theory,  design  and  manipulation  of  continuous  and 
alternating  current  generators  and  motors,  transformers,  and  the 
storage  battery ;  the  design  of  generating  and  distributing  plants 
for  light  and  power;  electrical  testing;  electro-metallurgj' ;  teleg- 
raphy ;  telephony ;  electric  signaling. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  which  is  used  for  this  subject 
consists  of  two  water-tube  boilers  of  sixty-horse  power  each ;  one 
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speed  engine  of  fifty  horse-power,  of  the  Armington  and  Sims 
:  one  thirty  K.  W.  Jooo-V.  Westinghouse  compound  single- 
*  alternator  with  exciter;  one  five  K.  W.  Westinghouse  rotary 
irter  giving  three-phase  alternating  current ;  a  one  K. .  W. 
r.  direct  current  motor,  arranged  with  four  slip  rings,  so  that 
nachine  may  be  used  for  generating  single-phase  or  three- 
?  current  as  desired;  two  iio-V.  direct  current  generators,  one 
ty-five  K.  W.,  and  the  other  eight  K.  W. ;  one  four  liorse- 
;r  iio-V.  direct  current  motor;  a  storage  battery  of  io8,  30 
ire-hour  cells — this  battery  is  so  connected  that  voltages  may 
)tained  having  values  of  216,  144,  108,  72,  and  54  volts,  and  all 
ler  values  by  2  volt  intervals  down  to  2  volts,  as  may  be  neces- 
for  testing  purposes;  several  small  motors;  transformers; 
ensers ;  arc  and  incandescent  lamps :  Lord  Kelvin  and  Weston 
neters  and  ammeters;  dynamometers;  w^attmeters;  galvan- 
ters;  Wheatstone  bridges;  standard  cells,  and  rheostats.  Ad- 
ite  means  are  supplied  by  a  photometry  room  for  testing  and 
paring  electric  and  other  forms  of  illuminating  apparatus, 
laboratory  has  also  a  two  horse-power  standard  Leffel  turbine 
.T-wheel,  engine  lathe,  and  suitable  material  for  the  repairing 
making  of  apparatus. 

is  believed  that  this  equipment  is  well  selected  to  give  a  thor- 
1  course  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus  used  in  electrical 
neering  practice  at  the  present  time. 

he  arrangement  of  motive  power  in  the  laborator}'  is  such  that 
rmination  of  the  efficiency  of  an  isolated  plant  may  be  made, 
aiding  engine  and  boilers,  as  well  as  generators,  and  a  test  of 
relative  economy  of  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  from  such  a  plant 
general  heating  purposes. 

Subjects* 

Electrical  Measurements  and  Direct  Current  Electrical  Ma- 
*ery. — The  subject  embraces  a  number  of  lectures,  which  treat 
he  theory  of  electro-magnetism,  direct  current  generators  and 
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motors;  the  formulae  and  methods  employed  in  practice  in  the 
winding  of  armatures,  and  the  care  and  manipulation  of  the  storage 
battery. 

The  laboratory  work  during  the  first  term  includes  the  manipu- 
lation of  sine,  tangent,  differential,  astatic,  ballistic  galvanometers, 
and  methods  of  electrolysis  in  the  determination  of  current  and 
electric  charge ;  the  Wheatstone  bridge  and  measurement  of  resist- 
ance ;  condenser  measurements  of  capacity  and  insulation  resistance 
of  cables ;  comparison  of  electro-motive  forces  of  various  types  of 
battery   cells,  and   determination   of   internal   resistance   of   such 
cells.     The  work  in  the  winter  and  spring  terms  covers  in  order  the 
measurement  of  efficiency  and  candle  power,  and  plotting  of  dis- 
tribution curves,  of  incandescent,  arc,  and  Nernst  lamps ;  measure- 
ment of  the  permeability  and  hysteresis  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  - 
quality  used  in  dynamos,  motors  and  transformers ;    complete  test*== 
of  series,  shunt,  and  compound  wound  generators  and   motors 
tests  of  the  storage  battery  as  commercially  used  in  power  plants 
methods  of  wiring  for  the  distribution  of  direct  current  for  ligL 
and  power ;  tests  of  direct  current  meters.     Throughout  the  Juni 
year :    ^  exercises  per  week  for  students  in  Electrical  Engineering  ; 
exercises  per  week  for  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

II.  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machiner 
— This  subject  considers  the  theory  of  generation  and  utilizatic 
of  alternating  currents ;  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
single-phase  and  poly-phase  alternating-current  dynamos,  motoi 
and  transformers.  Sheldon  and  Mason's  "  Alternating  Curre 
Machines  "  is  completed  and  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  laboratory  work  which  accompanies  the  subject  consists 


the  determination  of  the  characteristics  of  alternating-current  Q\f 
cuits  having  various  combinations  of  inductance  and  capacity ;  Wx^ 
shape  of  E.  M.  F.  and  current  waves  of  different  machines  ;  measure- 
ments of  self-inductance,  capacity,  and  mutual  induction  ;  measure- 
ments of  power  in  single-phase  and  poly-phase  circuits ;  measure- 
ments of  total  impedance  in  different  circuits;    determination  of 
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characteristics  of  alternators  and  rotary  converters ;  complete  tests 
of  transformers,  including  those  of  core  and  copper  losses,  regula- 
tion, and  efficiency.  Throughout  the  Senior  year ;  /  exercises  per 
week  for  students  in  Electrical  Eyigineering.  Other  students  may  elect 
the  work  as  a  three-hour  subject. 

III.  Telephones. — The  subject  of  telephone  engineering  is  open 
as  an  elective  to  Seniors  and  others  who  have  had  the  equivalent 
Junior  electrical  work.  Lectures.  2  hours  per  iveek.  Winter  and 
Spring  terms. 

Qvil  Engineering* 

DR.    HEWES,    PROF,   DRAKE,    MR.    TYLER. 

Surveying  I. — Study  of  instruments  and  simple  surveying  with 
the  compass,  level,  and  transit.  The  practice  in  the  field  in- 
cludes laying  out  and  dividing  land,  leveling  for  profiles,  and  simple 
city  work.  The  true  meridian  is  determined  by  the  sun  and 
polar  star.  The  office  w^ork  includes  plotting  and  computing  from 
tne  field  notes  taken  in  the  above  work,  also  determination  of 
areas.  Sophomore  year^  Spring  term  ;  4.  exercises  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Surveying  II  and  III. — Railroad  work,  including  a  reconnois- 
sance,  preliminary  j\nd  location  survey  of  a  short  line  of  railroad  in 
vicinity  of  Kingston.  A  complete  preliminarj^  estimate  of  the  cost 
oi  the  line  is  made  from  the  notes  in  the  office  in  the  winter,  and 
"Dished  plans  drawn.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to  surveying 
tor  street  railroads  and  highway  improvement.  Junior  year,  Fall 
^«a  Winter  terms ;  /  exercises  per  7veek.  Required  of  Civil  Engi- 
^^^ing  students. 

^V.  Descriptive  Geometry  (see  Mechanics  III).  —  Professor 
Drake. 


This  course  begins  early  in  September  and  occupies  all  the  student's  time  till  college  opens. 
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V.  Strength  of  Materials  (see  Mechanics  XVIII). — Professor 
Drake. 

VI.  Hydraulics  (see  Mechanics  XX H. — Professor  Drake. 

VII.  Masonry  Structures  (Baker). — This  course  deals  with  the 
materials  of  raasonr}*,  including  brick,  stone,  lime,  and  cement : 
the  theory  of  masonry  structures,  including  foundations  for  build- 
ings, bridges  and  piers ;  the  construction  of  retaining  walls,  cul- 
verts, bridge  abutments ;  masonry  dams  and  arches.  The  student 
is  directed  to  important  articles  in  the  current  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  laboratory  work  is  performed  at  intervals  as  facilities  and 
ability  of  the  student  permit.  5//7>/(,»-  term,  Junior  year;  2  exer- 
cises l^er  7ceek.     Required  of  Civil  Engineering  students, 

VIII.  Road  Building. — This  is  a  short  course  in  practical  high  . 
way  work.  It  includes  the  application  of  engineering  principle— 
to  the  preliminar}'  survey,  and  estimate  of  cost  of  building  and  rt^ 
building  roads  in  town  and  country.  The  subjects  of  surfacing  ol  _ 
and  new  roads  with  gravel  or  stone  and  the  drainage  and  repair  ^zz. 
them  receive  particular  emphasis.  The  details  of  staking  out  worM 
placing  catch  basins,  curbs,  culverts,  etc.,  and  the  crushing  airr" 
rollinj^  of  stone  are  discussed.  The  s'tudent  is  directed  to  state  at — - 
government  reports  and  required  to  read  selected  topics  in  tl^ 
literature  of  the  subject.  Spring  term,  Junior  year ;  2  exercises 
iccfk,     Requiird  of  Civil  Engineering  students. 

Drawing. 

PROFICSSOK    DRAKE.  MISS    ELDKKD,  MR.  KNOWLES. 

Mkciiaxical  Dkawinc;  is  required  for  a  period  of  three  yea 
Students  keep   notebooks,  in  which  freehand    sketches   are   maci 
from   models;    and  these  sketches  are  afterward  worked   up  \\\tc^ 
finished  drawings.       The  making  of  working  drawings  for  some 
machine  completes  the  subject.     Practice  in  tracing  and  blue  print- 
ing is  given  to  all  students.    'The  drawing  is  designed  to  aid  in 
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ography  and  either  the  touch  or  sight  system  of  typewriting  are 
taught.  Absolute  accuracy  is  required  from  the  first  in  both  sub- 
jects, and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Subjects* 

I.  Elementary. — Instruction  in  principles ;  dictation.  Through- 
out the  year  ;  4.  exercises  per  week.     Elective, 

II.  Advanced. — Dictation,  including  the  following:  business 
letters,  legal  documents, '  terms  used,  deeds,  wills,  mortgages,  con- 
tracts, declarations,  etc. ;  hints  useful  in  oflBce  work ;  general  dic- 
tation.    Throughout  the  year  ;  j  periods  per  week.     Elective. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics* 

CAPTAIN    SPARROW. 

All  male  students  not  excused  by  reason  of  physical  disqualifica- 
tion are  instructed  in  military  science.     The  war  department  fur- 
nishes for  use  in  this  instruction  cadet  rifles,  equipments,  sabres^ 
ordnance,  and  details  an  officer  of  the  army  to  act  as  instructor^ 
The  cadets  are  organized  into  a  company  of  infantry,  and  detach- 
ments  of  artillery  and   signaling.     Theoretical   instruction  is  by 
means  of  lectures  and  recitations.     The  military  exercises  improve 
the  physique,  and  are  elevating  in  influence  on  the  mind  and  con- 
duct of  the  cadets. 

The  organization  is  as  follows : 

Capt.  S.  E.  Sparrow,  U.  S.  A. Commandant. 

W.  GoDDARD,  Jr Captain. 

R.  W.  Kent ist  Lieutenant. 

E.  A.  Tefft 2d  Lieutenant. 

T.  G.  Aloma ist  Sergeant. 

J.  GiLMAN Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

W.  A.  Ballou 3d  Sergeant. 
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.  L.  Cross 4th  Sergeant. 

.  H.  Arnold ist  Corporal. 

X^.  Harding 2d  Corporal. 

A.  B.  Davis 3d  Corporal. 

Subjects* 

I.  Practical  instruction,  drills  and  exercises.  Manuals  of  In- 
struction U.  S.  Army,  j  exercises  of  i  hour  each  per  week  for  the 
^tire  year  except  from  December  i  to  April  75,  when  only  2  exer- 
cises per  week  are  required.     All  classes, 

II.  LrCctures  in  Military  Science.     /  lecture ^  entire  year.     Seniors 
and  Juniors. 

III.  Lectures  in  Military  Science.     /  lecture  per  week,  December 
J  to  April  75.     Sophomores  and  Freshmen. 

IV.  Recitations  in  Manuals  of  Instruction  U.  S.  Army,     i  ex- 
ercise per  week.     Entire  year.     Preparatory  classes. 


The  Courses  of  Study   Leading  to   a   Degree. 


Freshman  Year:  introductory  to  all  courses* 


FulL 


Winter. 


Spring. 


EnRlish  \\t. 


2  ;  English  11$ a     English  lU. 


(jcrman  1* 5  ^  German  I* 4I  German  1* 

Mathematics  IV 4]  Mathematics  VI 3  Mathematics  V. 

I 
Physics  1  .  s 3  '  Physics  1 3     Physics  I 

Physiography  II 3    Chemistry  1 

Chemistry  1 4    

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Freehand  Drawing  I i 

Military  Dnll  and  Tactics. 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Sophomore  Year:  for  Eng^ineerins^  G>urse& 


English  III 2 

(Jermanll.* 3 

Chemistry  II 3 


English  III 


English  III 


German  III* 3     German  III*. 


Chemistry  II 3  ,  Physics  II 

Physics  II 3  .  Physics  II 3     Mathematics  VII  (A). 

Mathematics  VII 3      .Mathematics  VII 3     Mechanics  III 

Mechanics  I 2     Mechanics  1 2     Mechanics  1 1 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Sophomore  Year:  for  Science  G>urse& 


EnKlishlll 2  Engli.sh  III j-  English  III 

German  II* 3  German  III* 3  ,  German  III* 

Chemistry  11 3  Chemistry  II 3  Chcmistr>'   IV 

ZoJilogy  1  (I!) 3  Zoology  I  (H) 3  Zoology  I  (B) 

i 

Ilotany  I ?  liotany  I 3  Kotany  I 

Elritivc"*" 3  Electivct 3  Elective^ 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  .Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  '  Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


♦  P.y  advire  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  French  may  be  substituted  for  German. 

+  Willi  the  advice  t»f  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  chooses  his  elective*  from  ihc 
subjects  described  on  pa>;es  J7-63. 

t  1  he  konian  numerals  refer  to  the  subject  numbers ;   see  page.s  38-63. 
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Junior  Year :    Eng^ineering^  Courses* 


■a 

u 

c 
(« 

u 


w 

tl 

C 

•3 

u 

S 


Fall. 

Eniflish  IVt 2' 

Mathematics  VIII 3 

1 

F'lecirical  Engineering  I 3 

Mechanics  IV 41 

Mechanics  X  (A) 2; 

Mechanics  XXIV 3! 

M  ilitary  Drill  and  Tactics. 


I 


English  IV 2 

Mathematics  VIII 3 

Electrical  Engineering  1 4 

Mechanics  XXIV 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

^ l<?ctive* «; 


Winter. 

English  IV+ 

Mathematics  VIII 

Electrical  Engineering  I.. 

Mechanics  V 

Mechanic's  XI 

Mechanics  XV I 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

English  IV 

Mathematics  VIII 

Electrical  Engineering  I  . . 
Mechanics  XIII.    

• 

Mechanics  V 

Military*  Drill  and  Tactics. 
Elective* 


Spring, 

2'  English  IVt 2 

3I   Mathematics  IX 4 

3'   Electrical  Engineering  1 3 

3    Mechanics  XIII 2 

2  Mechanics  XVII 3 

3  Mechanics  XVIII 4 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

1 

2'   English  IV ,  2 

I                                     4 
3"   Mathematics  IX 4 

4  Electrical  Engineering  I 4 

2  Mechanics  XI II.    2 

3  Mechanics  XVII 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

3    Elective* '3 

I 


Junior  Year :    Science  G>urses* 


V 


9 


< 


nglish  IV 2    English  IV aj   English  IV 


-"^Rriculturc  1 3 

^t  ilitary  Drill  and  Tactics. 

■"-lective* 12 

CAt  least  eight  hours  must  be 
^^»osen  from  subjects  bearing  di- 
•"^ctly  on  agriculture.) 


Agriculture  II. , .. 3,  Agriculture  1 1 1  or 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 
Elective* 12 


Horticulture  V  \ 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


(At  least  eight  hours   must    Elective* 12 

be  chosen  from  subjects  bear- 

lAt  least  eight  hours  must  be 
chosen  from  subjects  bearing  di- 
rectly on  agriculture.) 


ing  directly  on  agriculture.) 


*u\> 


^V"iih  the  advice  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  chooses  his  tlei  tives  frt>m  the 
^'^^ts  described  on  pages  27-63. 

^  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  subjei  i  numbers  ;  see  panes  28-^^^ 
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Junior  Year:    Science  G>urses« 


I 


Fait. 


English  IVt. 


I  Winter, 

2'  English  IVt a 


Biology 6 


Biology 6 


Spring, 

EnglUhlVt a 

Biology 6 


1 


(Credit  will  be  given  for  all)  (Credit  will  be  given  for  all  (Credit  will  be  given  for  all 
courses  in  Zodlogy  and  Botany,,  courses  in  Zodlogy  and  Bot-  courses  in  ZoSlogy  and  Botany, 
and  for  Horticulture  VI.)  any,  and  for  Horticulture  VI.)   and  for  Horticulture  VI.) 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 
Elective* 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics.      \  Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


9    Elective* 9 


Elective*. 


English  IV a 

Chemistry  V  (A) 3 

Chemistry  V  (B) 3 

Chemistry  VI 4 

Chemistry  III 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective  (not  a  chemical  sub- 
subject)*  3 


English  IV a    English  IV 

(Chemistry  V  (A) 3    Chemistry  V  (A) 

Chemistry  V  (B» 3    ChcmUtry  V  (B). 


Chemistry  VI 4 

Chemistry  VIII 2 

Chemistry  IX 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective    (not    a    chemical     \ 
subject)* 3 


Chemistry  VII 

Chemistry  X 

Chemistry  XI 

Chemistry  XII 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective  (not  a  chemical  sul 
ject)* 


English  IV 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 15 

(A  minimum  of  six  hours  of 
science  must  be  chosen  ) 


EnglishlV 2,  English  IV 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.      j  Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 
Elective* 15,  Elective* 


(A  minimum  of  six  hours  of        (A  minimum  of  six  hours 
science  must  be  chosen.  >  science  must  be  chosen.) 


♦  With  ihe  advn  e  of  the  rommittce  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  chooses  his  electivcs  from 
subjects  described  on  pages  27-63. 

t  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  subject  numbers;  see  pages  28-(3. 
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Senior  Year:    Bxiginecting  G>urses« 


a 


c 

J 

I 


FaU.  j 

Political  Science  Vt 31 

Mechanics  VI 3' 

Mechanics  XIX 4 

Mechanics  XIII 3! 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  ! 

Elective 3 

(To  be  chosen  from  the  fol-, 
lowing :  Mechanics  X  X  I  I  I  ,< 
XXVl,  Electrical  EnrineerinK 
U,  Mathematics  IX,  X,  Civil| 
Engineering.; 


Winter. 

Political  Science  Vlt 3 

Mechanics  XX 4 

Mechanics  XV 3 

Mechanics  XXII 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 3 

(To  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing :     Mechanics    XXI II 
(A),  XXVI,  Electrical    Engi 
neering   II,  Mathematics  IX, 
X,  Civil  Engineering  } 


Springt 

Political  Science  Vlt 3 

Mechanics  XVII  (A) 3 

Mechanics  XXI 4 

Mechanics  XXII 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 3 

(To  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing :  Mechanics  XXV, 
XXVl,  Electrical  Engineering 
II,  Mathematics  XI,  Civil  En- 
gineering.) 


Political  Science  V 3 

Electrical  Engineering  II....  4 

Mechanics  VI 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

E  lective 6 

(At  least  three  hours  must  be 
chosen  from  the  departments  of 
Mathematics,  Mechanics  or 
Civil  Engineering.) 


Political  Science  VI 3 

Electrical  Engineering  II..  4 

Mechanics  XV 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 6 

(At  least  three  hours  must 
be  chosen  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Mathematics,  Me- 
chanics or  Civil  Engineer- 
ing.) 


Political  Science  VI 3 

Electrical  Engineering  II ... .  4 

Inspection  Excursions. 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective 6 

(At  least  three  hours  must 
be  chosen  from  the  departments 
of  Physics,  Mechanics,  Mathe- 
matics or  Civil  Engineering.) 


Senior  Year:    Science  G>urses« 


9 

A* 


Political  Science  V 3    Political  Science  VI 3;  Political  Science  VI 3 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Elect 


ive' 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 
14    Elective* 14 


(At  least  eight  hours  must  be  (At  least  eight  hours  must 
chosen  from  subjects  bearing  be  chosen  from  subjects  bear- 
directly  on  agriculture.)  ing  directly  on  agriculture.) 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 14 

(At  least  eight  hours  must  be 
chosen  from  subjects  bearing 
directly  on  agriculture.) 


^  With  the  advice  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  chooses  his  electivcs  from 
^  subjects  described  on  pages  27-63. 

"t"  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  subject  numbers  ;  see  pages  28-63. 
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Senior  Year:    Science  G>urses. 


I 


Political  Science  Vf 3 

Biology Q 

(Credit   will   be  given  for  all 
courses  in  Zodlogy  and  Botany, 


Winter,  Spring. 

Political  Science  V1+ 3*  Political  Science  Vlt. 

Biology 9    Biology  ; 


(Credit  will  be  given  tor  all:       (Credit  will   be  given  for 
courses  in  Zoology  and  Bot-    courses  in  Zoology  and  Boti 
and  for  Horticulture  VI.)  ;  any, and  for  Horticulture  \'\.)\  and  for  Horticulture  VI.) 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  Military  Drill  and  Tactics.      '  Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 

Elective* 3'  Elective* 3!  Elective* 


> 


I 
Political  Science  V 3    Political  Science  VI 3    Political  Science  VI. 

Chemistry  XIII 3    Chemistry  XIII 3    Chemistry  XVII  ... 


I 


!  Chemistry  XIV 5    Chemistry  XX  (A ) 3!  Sjsecial  Chemistry 

I  I 

Chemistry  XII 3    Chemistry  XVI  or  XVI 1 1..  3    Chemistry  XVI  or  XIX. 


Chemistry  XX 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Chemistry  XX :  Chemistry  XX 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.         Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


Elective 3    Elective 3    Elective 


I 


(To  l>e  chosen  from  the  fol-'  (To  be  chosen  from  the  (To  be  chosen  fn>m  the 
lowing  :  History  II,  IV,  French,  following:  History  II,  IV,'  lowing:  History  II,  IV,  Frc 
German.)  French,     German,     Psychol-    German.     Psychology,    CI 

ogy.)  istry  XV.) 

Political  Science  V   3'  Political  Science  VI 3    Political  Science  VI 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  |  Military  Drill  and  Tactics.         Military  Drill  and  Tactics. 


i   Elective* a    Elective* 12    Elective* 

(A  minimum  of  six  h 
science  must  be  chosen.) 


I  .    .  .  I 

(A  minimum  of  six  hours  of       (A  minimum  of  six  hours  of <       (A  minimum  of  six  hour 

science  must  be  chosen.)  \  science  must  be  chosen.) 


*  With  the  advice  of  the  committee  on  courses  of  study,  the  student  chooses  his  electives  from 
subjects  described  on  pages  27-6^. 

t  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  subject  numbers  ;  sec  pages  28-63. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
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The  Preparatory  School 


OF   THE 


^ode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


The  preparatory  school  is  intended  for  young  men  and  young 
^oinen  who  have  not  the  privileges  of  a  high  school,  and  also  for 
fflose  who,  because  of  maturity,  are  out  of  touch  with  the  public 
schools. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Preparatory  SchooL 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  char- 
acter, and  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  otf  age, 

For  admission  to  the  first  year  in  the  preparatory  school,  oral 

or  Written  examinations  will  be  given  in  arithmetic,  geography, 

English  grammar  and  United  States  history.     In  the  arithmetic 

examination  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  common  and  decimal 

tractions,  denominate  numbers,  percentage  and  interest.     Whitney 

and  I^ockwood's   English   grammar   and    Fiske's    United    States 

*iistory  are  recommended  for  preliminary  study.     In  English,  each 

^ndidate  will  be  required  to  answer  certain  questions  in  grammar, 

^^Q  to  write  a  short  composition  correct  in  spelling,  capitalization, 

Punctuation  and  paragraphing,  on  a  subject  announced  at  the  time 

^he  examination.     Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  famil- 

^^^y  with  the  following  works :    Hawthorne's  The  Great  Stone 

^^^  and  The  Snow  Image ;    Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  ;    De- 

^'s  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  The  Arabian  Nights  ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

'^Cient  Rome. 


\ 
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Students  wishing  to  enter  the  second-year  class  in  this  schoc 
will  be  examined  in  geography  and  United  States  history,  arith 
metic,  algebra  to  quadratics,  and  English.  In  1903  the  Englis 
requirements  will  cover  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar ;  Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverle 
Papers ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  I^owell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 

Any  mature  person  who  can  satisfy  the  examining  committe 
that  he  has  the  capacity  to  do  the  work,  may  enter  on  probatic 
and  take  the  examination  later. 

Students  are  required  to  elect  one  of  the  subjects  offered  und^ 
electives,  which  their  previous  training  has  fitted  them  to  tak^ 
While  the  course  of  study  is  graded  in  two  classes,  designated 
the  First  and  Second  Year  Preparatory,  a  mature  student  may  tm^ 
such  studies  from  both  grades  as  are  essential  for  preparation  1 
the  college. 

Students  desiring  special  work  in  mechanics,  who  are  not  p> 
pared  to  enter  the  regular  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  may  comb> : 
with  work  in  the  preparatory  school  such  subjects  in  mechanici=^ 
may  fit  their  especial  heeds.  The  successful  completion  of  sue- ' 
special  course  will  lead  to  a  certificate  covering  the  work  com  pie  "t: 

Course  of  Study* 

All  subjects  continue  throughout  the  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 

First  Year  Prcparatoiy. 

Required.  per  ^ 

Algebra.     (Hall  &  Knight).     To  quadratics . 

English.     Covers  requirements  for  admission  to  second  year 

General  History  (Myers),  entire  book 

Plant  Life.     Same  as  given  in  Agricultural  High  School ... 

Military  Drill. 

P'lective. — Choose  one  subject. 
Freehand  Drawing  (Fall  and  Spring  terms)  ) 

Wood-Carving  (Winter  term) ) 

Carpentering 
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Second  Year  Preparatory. 

Algebra.       From  quadratics  (Fall  and  Winter  terms)  > 

f 3 

Advanced  Arithmetic  (Spring  term) \ 

Geometry  (Hobbs).     Plane  Geometry  with  original  demonstrations 4 

English.     College  entrance  requirements  completed.     See  pp.  18-20 3 

Latin  (Lindsay  and  Rollins's  Easy  Latin  Lessons,  entire  book.     Via  Latina, 

twenty-five  pages) 5 

Military  Drill. 

Elective. — Choose  one  subject. 

Practical  Mechanics i 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 4 

Any  subject  given  the  first  year , i 

General  Information* 

Information  with  regard  to  the  calendar  of  the  school,  the  cost 
of  living,  regulations,  etc.,  may  be  found  on  the  first  twenty-six 
pages  of  this  catalogue.     For  other  information  apply  to 

M.  H.  TYLER,  Master, 

Kingston,  R.  L 
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AGRICULTURAL   HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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The  Agricultural  High  School 


OF   THE 


RHode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


This  course  is  designed  to  occupy  a  position  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  the  city,  except 
tHat  it  offers  agriculture  in  place  of  mechanics.  It  aims  to  do  for 
those  interested  in  rural  pursuits  what  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  does  for  those  interested  in  mechanical  lines.  It  offers  to 
the  student  fitted  to  enter  a  high  school  an  opportunity  to  take 
much  of  the  regular  work  of  a  high  school  course,  combined  with 
work  in  agriculture  which  will  be  of  direct  practical  value  on  the 
farm.  This  course  aims  to  put  the  student  in  the  field,  the  barn 
and  the  greenhouse,  just  as  the  manual  training  course  puts  him 
at  the  bench.  Classroom  instruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  labo- 
ratory practice,  emphasizing  both  the  how  and  the  w^hy  of  agri- 
cultural methods. 

Requirements  for  Admission* 

^he  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to 
the  preparatory  school.  (See  pp.  71-72.)  With  the  consent  of  the 
^Xatjjining  committee  a  mature  person  who  has  not  recently  attended 
^hool  may,  without  examination,  enter  on  probation. 

Subjects  of  Study* 

^ginning  with  the  first  year  the  subject  entitled  '*  The  Soil  and 
^"^^  Plant"  treats  of  the  plant,  the  more  important  characteristics 
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of  different  soils,  considering  their  physical  make-up,  their  crop- 
producing  power  and  the  physical  properties  most  essential  in  a 
fertile  soil,  the  forms  of  plant-food  available,  and  how  best  applied, 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  soil,  the  mixing  of  fertilizers 
and  interpretation  of  fertilizer  formulae.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  principles  of  tillage  and  to  methods  of  increasing  and  con- 
serving soil  moisture.  The  subject  includes  simple  experiments  in 
the  laboratory,  tillage  experiments  and  methods  of  tile  drainage, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  propagation  and  management  of  plants 
in  the  greenhouse. 

The  spring  term  is  given  to  a  study  of  vegetable  gardening,  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  the  methods  employed  by  market 
gardeners.     Experience  is  gained  in  the  starting  of  plants  under 
glass,  the  making  and  management  of  hotbeds,  the  sowing  of  seeds, 
the  care  and  transplanting  of  plants,  etc. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  second  year  rotations  and  their  importance 
in  agricultural  practice,  meadows,  pastures  and  soiling,  togetti^^ 
with  the  leading  farm  crops  and  their  methods  of  management  ^^^ 
discussed.  The  subject  of  farm  animals  includes  a  brief  study^  ^ 
anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  essential  points  of  breedis^^ 
a  glance  at  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  a  few  leadi"*^ 
breeds  and  practice  in  judging. 

In  the  winter  term  the  subject  of  farm  mechanics  embrace  ^^ 
study  of  the  simpler  laws  of  mechanics  in  use  in  agricultural  "i-  "* 
piemen ts,  farm  power,  principles  of  draft  and  construction,  w^  ^ 
practice  in  taking  down  and  setting  up  agricultural  machinery, 
The  work  with  animals  gives  chief  attention  to  the  dairy,  includ 
the  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cows,  food  requirements,  composit 
of  foods  and  compounding  of  rations,  together  with  the  care 
handling  of  milk. 

The  study  of  fruit-growing  in  the  spring  term  includes  methc^^ 
of  propagation,  planting,  pruning  and  caring  for  fruit  trees 
small  fruits,  methods  of  fighting  insects  and  fungi,  etc.     In  anii 
husbandry  the  spring  term  is  occupied  with  poultry  culture, 
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czrluding   practice   in   incubating,   brooding,  care    and    feeding   of 
or  liicks. 

So  far  as  possible  the  laboratory  work  follows  the  lines  of  in- 
^-truction  as  laid  down  for  the  diflFerent  years;  but  since  laboratory 
-^^•^?ork  in  agriculture  must  be  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the 
:^^ason,  the  work  in  the  field  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
.rork  in  the  classroom  at  the  time.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
xactical  experience  in  such  subjects  as  tile  drainage,  the  manage- 
lent  of  farm  machinery,  the  tilling  of  land,  the  pruning  of  trees, 
icking  of  apples,  grafting  and  making  of  cuttings,  the  prepara- 
t  i  on  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  the  sowing  of  seeds  and  hand- 
l  m  »g  of  plants  under  glass  and  in  the  field,  the  feeding,  care  and 
■ixa.  anagement  of  cows,  the  handling  of  milk,  judging  of  stock,  rear- 
i  x::»g  of  chicks  and  other  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  subject  of  plant  life  running  through  the  first  year  is  ar- 
ir^Bged  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  students, 
le  principles  studied  in  geometry  are  applied  to  measuring  land, 
'^siness  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  deal  ,with  the  every-day 
t>xasiness  of  the  farmer.  The  subject  of  social  problems  deals  with 
the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  society.  The  complete  course  of  study 
IS  as  follows : 

Gntrse  of  Study* 

^^l  subjects  continue  throughout  the  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 

First  Year^  Agrkulttsral  High  School. 

H^equired.  per  week. 

'^^Rel>ra.    (Hall  &  Knight).     To  quadratics 4 

^^lish.     Covers  requirements   for  admission   to  second    year   prepara- 
tory school -  5 

^'^'^l:    Life 3 

'^ke  agricultural  plant,  its  environment,  nutrition,  growth  and  re- 
production ;  text-book  supplemented  by  reading.  lalx)rat<)ry  and 
field  work.  Special  study  of  rose  family,  clover  family,  grass 
family  and  weed  plants  ;  seed  testing  for  germination  and  purity. 
Plant  diseases  and  bacteria. 
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e  Soil  and  the  Plant  (Fall  and  Winter  term). 
The  soil  :    constituents  ;    factors  determining  fertility  ;    texture, 
underdraining  and  its  influence  on  texture  ;   tillage,  its  objects 
and  methods  ;   humus,  its  effects  and  how  obtained  ;  plant-food, 
essential  elements,  where  obtained,  their  effect  upon  the  plant  ; 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  formulas  ;    soil  moisture,  capacity  for 
and  conservation.     The  plant :  general  demands,  demands  from  [ 
the  soil,  demands  from  the  air  ;   how  the  plant  lives  ;    propaga- 
tion. 
Vegetable  Gardening  (Spring  term). 

Market  gardening  methods.     Seed-sowing,  transplanting,  water- 
ing, making  and  management  of  hotbeds.     Study  of  different 

vegetable  garden  crops 

Military  Drill. 

Electives. — Carpentering,  Forging,  Freehand  Drawing,  Mechanical 

Drawing,  Stenography. 


Second  Year^  Agricultural  High  SchooL 

FALL    TERM. 

Required.  jxrr  *• 

Algebra.     Quadratics " -  - 

Geometry  (Hobbs).     Plane  Geometry 

General  History  (Myers) - 

Farm  Crops - 

Rotations,  advantages,  dangers  from  neglect.  Pastures,  perma- 
nent.  in  rotation  ;  meadows,  soiling,  farm  crops  and  their  man- 
agement. 

Animals  and  their  management 

Anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  breeding,  judging. 
Military  Drill. 

Electives. — Forging,  Carpentering,  Freehand  Drawing,  Mechanic 

Drawing,  Stenography. 

WINTER    TKRM. 

Business  Arithmetic  and  Farm  Bookkeeping 

Geometry 

General  History 
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Farm  MecKanics 3 

Mechanical  laws  used  in  farm  machinery,  farm  power,  principles 

of  draft  and  construction,  taking  down  and  setting  up  of  agri- 

cultiAral  machinery. 
Dairying  .  ^  ^ ^ 

Feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cows,  food  requirements,  compounding 

^^  ^3.t:ions,  care  and  handling  of  milk. 
Military  I>riii. 

Electivcs. — Forging,  Carpentering,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Stenog- 
raphy. 

SPRING    TERM. 

Social  F*rot>lems  of  the  Farmer 3 

General  History 3 

English.       Study  of  authors,  with  theme  writing 3 

Fruit-Growing 3 

Orchard  and  small  fruits,  grafting  plants,  pruning,  methods  of 

*^8Hting  insects  and  fungi. 

Poultry  Culture ....'. 3 

Inculcating,  brooding,  care  and  feeding  of  chicks. 
Military  13J.J11 

^^tives. — Forging,  Carpentering,  Freehand  Drawing,  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  Stenography. 


n 


The  Nature  Guard. 


The  Nature  Guard  is  an  organization  of  young  people  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  its  members  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  things  of  outdoor  life.  Its  primal  object  is  to  stimulate  ob- 
servation and  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  coyly  hidden  secrets  of  nature, 
while  underneath  and  behind  it  all  is  the  desire  to  instil  a  love  of 
nature  and  of  country  life. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  one  school,  or  in  one  room,  if  the  school  i^ 
graded,  form  themselves  into  a  band  and  elect  officers,  which  af^ 
a  Spy  and  a  Guardian.     Each  band  fixes  its  own  times  of  meetir*  ^ 
and  adopts  its  own  methods  of  procedure.     Enrolment  cards,  t^^ 
be  signed  and  returned,  are  furnished  from  headquarters.     Print^^ 
leaflets  are  mailed  monthly  during  the  school-year,  and  month!- ^ 
reports   giving   observations   of    their   own   are    asked   from  t 
members. 

The  following  bands  were  enrolled  during  the  school-year 
I 901 -I 902  : 

Arctic  Grammar  School  Band,  Arctic,  R.  I.     Margaret  Bann 
Spy  ;  Joseph  Flanagan,  Guardian. 

The    Boston   Spies.    Boston,    Mass.     John    Butler,   Spy ;    Per 
Watson,  Guardian. 

Buckfield  Nature  Band,  Buckfield,  Maine.     Leon  L.  Purkis,  Sp 
Cleora  M.  DeCoster,  Guardian. 

Conanicut  Junior  Naturalists,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Kdgewood    Explorers,    Edgewood,    R.    I.      Ada    Livesey,  Sp 
Gladys  Freeman,  Guardian. 
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The  Fairies,  Phenix,  R.  I.     Beatrice  E.  Le Valley,  Spy  ;  Gertrude 
T.  Collins,  Guardian. 

Family  Band,  Peru,  Maine.     Mrs.  M.  V.  Hall,  Mother. 
Greenwood  Band,  Providence,  R.  I.  Chas.  H.  Shippee,  Spy  ;  Fanny 
\^  hippie,  Guardian. 

Harris  Avenue  Band,  Riverpoint,  R.  I.     Richard  Hughes,  Spy ; 
I^ertie  Mclntyre,  Guardian. 

Harris  Avetiue  Junior  Band,  Riverpoint.  R.  I.     Andrew  Gregory, 
Spy ;  Willie  O.  Carpenter,  Guardian. 

Hiawatha  Band,  Phenix,  R.  I.     Andrew  Denegan,  Spy ;    Ethel 
Mowry,  Guardian. 

Ingalls  School  Nature  Band,  Lynn,  Mass.     Edward  Dearborn, 
Spy ;  Ethel  S.  Fisher,  Guardian. 

I  Spy   Club,   Lynn,   Mass.      Harry   Kane,  Spy ;    Ethel    Waitt, 
Guardian. 

Laurel  Lake  Band,  Kingston,  R.  I.     Helen  Curtice,  Spy  ;  Walter 
Knowles,  Guardian. 

Mary  Dickerson  Band,  Providence,  R.  I.     Marian  Hubbard,  Spy  ; 
James  Taylor,  Guardian. 

Mayflower   Band,  Madison,    Conn.      Maude   E.    Munger,   Spy ; 
Jennie  M.  Whedon,  Guardian. 

McKinley  Band,  Phenix,  R.  I.     Raymond  Coogan,  Spy ;   Jennie 
-Brown,  Guardian. 

Outdoors   Band,  Westerly,  R.  I.      Robert  Kessel,  Spy ;    Carrie 
Syme,  Guardian. 

Outlook  Band,  Providence,  R.  I.     Florence  Conlan,  Spy  ;  Joseph 
^^ney,  Guardian. 

Sharp-Eyes  Band,  Lynn,  Mass.    John  Marks,  Spy  ;  Grace  Nourse, 
Guardian. 

Pink  Band,  West  Kingston,  R.  I.     Susan  L.  B.  Albro,  Spy  ;  Louis 
^'  Worden,  Guardian. 

Protection  Band,  Lynn,  Mass.     James  Travers,  Spy ;  Frank  Ma- 
loney,  Guardian. 
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Sylvan    Band,  Sylvania,  Pa.     Alice   M.  Evans,  Spy ;    B.  Ruby 
Rockwell,  Guardian. 

Treasure  Seekers,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     Ruth  Osborn,  Spy ;  Eliza 
C.  Macdermott,  Guardian. 

Wake  Robin  Band,  North  Norway,  Maine.     Lona  E.  Noble,  Spy; 
Ethel  F.  Upton,  Guardian. 

Washington  Band,  North  Scituate,  R.  I.     Frances  R.  Page.  Spy : 
Bessie  Knowlton,  Guardian. 

Waterton  Band,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Wide  Awake  Band,  Hope,  R.  I. 

Wide  Awake  Spies,  Taunton,  Mass.     Clarence  Hagar,  Spy. 

Wide   Awake   Band,  Yantic,  Conn.      Ella   Peck,  Spy ;    Ernest 
Smith,  Guardian. 

Wild  Rose  Band,  Liberty,  R.  I.     L.  Vera  Grinnell,  Spy  ;    Lydia 
R.  Sherman,  Guatdian. 

Woodland   Scouts,  Edgewood,   R.  I.     Sidney   Boardman.  Spy. 
John  Greene,  Guardian. 

Young   Observers  of   Nature,    North   Scituate,    R.   I.     Fraa.cres 
Page,  Spy  ;  Bessie  Knowlton,  Guardian. 
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Religious  Organizations. 


Young  Men's  Qiristian  Association* 

W.  GoDDARD,  Jr.,  '03 President. 

R.  W.  Kent,  '03 Vice-President. 

W.  A.  Ballou,  '04 Secretary. 

C.  E.  Whitmork,  '03 Treasurer. 


Young  Women's  Qiristian  Union* 

Nellie  A.  Harrall,  '05 President. 

Marion  G.  Elkins,  *o6 Vice-President. 

S.  Elizabeth  Champlin,  '05 Secretary. 

lyiLLiAN  M.  George Treasurer. 
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i  Association. 


Wamrsn  B,  Madison,  '94 President. 

National  Farm  School,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

A  tBKKT  L.  Kenyon,  '96 Vice-Pres 

59  Camp  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hdna  M.  Cargill,  '98 Secretary-Treaj 

Abbott  Run,  R.  I. 

Committee  on  Athletics. — R.  W.  Pkckham,  '94, 

G.  E.  Adams,  '94, 
J.  F.  Knowlks,  *94. 

College  Visiting  Committee, — 

Chapin  T.  Arnold,  '94, 
John  E.  Hammond,  '95, 
Adelaide  M.  Greknman  Peckhaiv 
Gertrude  M.  Hanson,  '97, 
Martha  R.  Flagg,  '98, 
Clifford  B.  Morrison,  '99, 
J.  Raleigh  Eldred,  '00, 
Arthur  E.  Denico,  '01, 
Ralph  N.  Maxson,  '02. 
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Students. 


Graduate  Students* 

^r%gs,  Nellie  Albertine,  B.  S.,  1901 Kingston. 

Smith,  Howard  Dexter,  B.  S.,  1901 North  Scituate. 

Steere,  Anthony  Enoch,  B.  S.,  1900 Chepachet. 

Graduates  of  1902« 

Clarke,  Latham,  Chem. West  Kingston. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Brown  University. 

Ferry,  Oliver  Needham,  Mech Palmer,  Mass. 

With  Providence  Engineering  Co.,  Providence. 

Maxson,  Ralph  Nelson,  Chem '. Westerly. 

Graduate  Student,  Yale  University. 

Pitkin,  Robert  William,  Mech Cowesett. 

With  Eastern  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Cornell,  Bailey  Jordan,  Eng Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

^^San  engineering  work  for  State  of  New  York  before  graduation. 

Seniors. 

Bar l:^er,  Kate  Grace,  Gen.  Sci Carolina. 

^^^^^e,  Laura  Marion,  Gen.  Sci Narragansett  Pier. 

^^^dard,  Warren,  Jr.,  Mech Brockton,  Mass. 

^^^f er.  Edith  L.,  Biol Innwood,  N.  Y. 

^^t,  Raymond  Warren,  Chem Woonsocket. 

Q"^itin,  Mary  Louise,  Biol Wakefield. 

From  January  x,  1902  to  January  i,  1(^3. 


i 
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Rodman,  Edith  Stoughtenburg,  Gen.  Sci Kingsto 

TefFt,  Ernest  Allen,  El.  Eng Hope  Valle 

Whitmore,  Charles  Ely,  El.  Eng Holyoke,  Maj 

Juniors. 

Alom^,  Tiberio  Garcia,  El.  Eng Cienfuegos,  Cut 

Ballou,  Willard  Alger,  Biol Lawrence,  Ma 

Clancy,  John,  Agr Mystic,  Cor 

Cross,  Frederick  Lawrence,  El.  Eng Narragansett  Pi< 

Rodman,  Walter  Sheldon,  El.  Eng Wakefiel 

Sophomores* 

Bolster,  William  Arthur Valley  Fall 

Carley,  Frederick  James \ Tewksbury,  Mas 

Champlin,  Sarah  Elizabeth Kingsto: 

Dow,  Victor  Wells Hartland,  M 

Gilman,  Jean Gilman,  M 

Harrall,  Nellie  Armstrong Wakefieb 

Schofield,  James  Frederick Bristo 

Freshmen. 

Arnold,  Benjamin  Howard East  Greenwicl 

Berry,  Wallace  Noyes Chatham,  Ma& 

Clark,  RoUin  Grover Narragansett  Pie: 

Elkins,  Marion  Graham Amesbury,  Masi 

Flemming,  Edith  May Valley  Fall: 

Harding,  Lee  LaPlace Lyme,  Com 

Hills,  Clarence  Arnold Torrington,  Com 

Keyes,  Frederick  George Rochester,  N.  \ 

Knight,  Mildred  Frances Exeter,  N.  H 

Martinez,  Rolando Havana,  Cub£ 
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Xicliols,  Howard  Martin Kenyon. 

Sisson,  Cora  Edna Wickford. 

Slocum,  Percy  Wilfred Kingston. 

Specuils* 

Barnes,  Arthur  Murray Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Elbert  Seymour Block  Island. 

Hoxsie,  Fred  Clifford Woodville. 

Hoxsie,  Willard  Munroe . ,    . .    Quonochontaug. 

Macdonald,  James  Merton Wood  River  Junction. 

M^urray,  James  Lee Narragansett  Pier. 

Patterson,  Percy  Milton Providence. 

Peckham,  Arthur  Noyes Kingston. 

Roche,  Edward Providence. 

Varbedian,  Toroo  Assadoor Killis,  Turkey. 

W'ells,  Thomas  Perry Kingston. 

W'hite,  Mabelle  Frances Amesbury ,  Mass. 


Preparatory  SchooL 

Aldrich,  Myron  Olney* Woonsocket. 

^^n,  Leroy  Valentine Wakefield. 

Bristow,  Dennis  Francis Narragansett  Pier. 

Bristow,  John,  Jr Narragansett  Pier. 

Brougham,  Joseph  Stephen Peace  Dale. 

^rya^nt,  Hershey  Sneath Gardner,  Mass. 

Buixdy,  Willard  Clifford Little  Compton. 

Uart,  George  Thomas Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Clemens,  Fred  Joseph Peace  Dale. 

^^^xadall,  LeRoy  Prince Wakefield. 

^^^tice,  Anna  Helena Kingston. 

Davis,  Augustus  Boss Kingston. 

Taking  partial  work  in  the  college. 
]8 
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Dawley ,  Percy  William Kenyon. 

De  Assis-Brasil,  Leonardo Sao  Gabriel,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

/  State,  Brazil 

Dixon,  Arthur Worcester,  Mass. 

Dixon,  Melvin  Erastus Worcester,  Mass. 

England,  Fred  Dexter Lonsdale. 

Pagan,  Hugh  Jean Peace  Dale. 

Ferry,  Jay  Russell* Palmer,  Mass. 

Gammon,  Fred  Battles '. .  Brockton,  Mass. 

Gardiner,  Harold  Lincoln Wakefield. 

George,  Susan  Frances Amesbury,  Mass. 

Gleason,  Walter  Carpenter Providence. 

Gough,  Harry  Ogden Peace  Dale. 

Grinnell,  George  Francis* Narragansett  Pier. 

Hendrich,  Augustus  Charles  William Kingston. 

Hevia,  Horacio. Havana,  Cuba. 

Hodges,  Frank  Blake,  Jr Cowesett. 

Hubbard,  Frank  Wilson Providence. 

Kenyon,  Susan  Elmora Usquepaugh. 

Kuhry,  Curtice Kingston. 

Ladd,  Elwood  Shepard Central  Village,  Conn. 

Lamond,  John  Kenyon Usquepaugh. 

Macomber,  Miner  Sanford Kingston. 

Martin,  Francesco  Jose Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

Mugica,  Alfredo Havana,  Cuba. 

Murray,  Prudence Narragansett  Pier. 

Northup,  Mary  Hazel Kingston. 

Potter,  Mabel  Endora Wakefield.   - 

Richardson,  Carroll  Morton Cumberland  Mills,  Me.  - 

Rockwell,  Rubie  Belle Sylvania.  Pa. 

vSchaeflFer,  George  Joseph Peace  Dale 

Sheldon,  George  Ware Wakefield 

Sherman,  Benjamin  Francis West  Kingston 

Smith.  Bert  Cleveland Tarkiln 
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Spensley,  Jessie  Mae Clarksville,  N.  Y. 

Towers,  Elizabeth  Ann Peace  Dale. 

Tucker,  Ellen  Capron Kingston. 

Tucker,  Ethel  Aldrich* Kingston. 

Tucker,  Hannah  Mahala West  Kingston. 

Urrutia,  Carlos Comerio,  Porto  Rico. 

Watson,  Walter  Irving Wakefield. 

Weaver,  Bertha  Isabel Peace  Dale. 

Williams,  Hazel  Eugene Sy  1  vania,  Pa. 

Yost,  Isaac  Harrison Peace  Dale. 

Specials  in  Shop- Work  and  Wood-Gu*ving* 

Barrios,  Joseph Havana,  Cuba* 

Brown.  Mary  J Kingston. 

Brown,  Martha  Browning Kingston. 

^lark,  Mrs.  Fred Kingston. 

^'"eenman,  Mrs.  A.  A Kingston. 

-^^gus,  Percy  Acton Kingston. 

^^^tt,  Mrs.  A.  C Kingston. 

Gnsrse  in  Poultry-Keeping. 

^^^ell,  Caleb  Thomas Scituate. 

^tliony,  Joseph  Jones North  Egremont,  Mass. 

^^Hs,  Douglass Methuen,  Mass. 

^^^ary,  Jackson Charlestown,  N.  H. 

^ilatush,  Robert  Mortimer Robbinsville,  N.  J. 

^nn,  John  Francis Manton. 

^^ge,  Isaac  Bradlee West  Medford,  Mass. 

Gardner,  Fred  Foster Haverhill,  Mass. 

^^rabrant,  Charles  Roder East  Orange,  N.  J. 

^^^nman,  Fred  Howard Somerville,  Mass. 

*  Taking  partial  work  in  the  college. 
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Handy,  Robert  Sylvan Cataumet,  Mass 

Ingalls,  Henry  Rockafellar Nortonhill,  N.  \ 

Lee,  Harry  Moulton  Durham,  N.  H 

Linday,  Ture  Ferdinand Erie,  Pa 

Marden,  Henry  Rupert Brookline,  Mass 

Morrisey,  William  Stoker Halifax,  N.  S 

Robinson,  Theodore  Richard Wye,  Kent,  England 

Rounds,  Hiram  Augustus Bristol 

Shearer,  Walter  Jonathan Vinemont,  Pa 

Stocking,  James  Magee Weatogue,  Conr 

Stone,  Clarence  Haskell Providence 

Stryker,  John  Gafton Bernards ville,  N.  J 

Spalding,  Arthur  Centennial Detroit,  Mich 

Sullivan,  John  Francis South  Portsmouth 

Titus,  William  Carleton Albany,  N.  \ 

Walmsley,  Fred Bristol 

White,  Ernest  Lambert Somerville,  Mass 


# 


Gnirse  in  Farm-Practice* 


Ferris,  William  H Washington,  D.  C 

Hill,  Frank  Ernest North  Attleboro,  Mass 

Smith,  Bert  Cleveland Tarkiln 

Varbedian,  Toroo  Assadoor Killis,  Turkey 

Total 146 


Graduates. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

Adams,  George  Edward 
Kingston. 


J894. 

COURSE. 

.     Agr. 


Mech. 


Agr. 


Ammonds.  George  Clarence  . 

Kingston. 
Arnold,  Chapin  Trappord    . 

Providence. 
I^^TRLiNGAME,  George  Washington,  Agr. 

Chepachet. 
Clark,  Helen  May 

B.   L.,  Smith  College,  1899. 

12  East  70  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Knoavles,  John  Franklin    .     . 

Kir^gston. 
^^AoisoN,  Warren  Brown     .     . 

^oylestown.  Pa. 
MATi^E^gQj^  Ernest  Hoxsie  . 

*^^-   B.,  Brown  University,  1896. 
T'^riflfviile,  Conn. 
^^  *^mam,  Reuben  Wallace  .     . 
^^^Iville  Station.  Newport. 
'^'^Hbun.  William  Sherman 
^^^Icefield. 


^AN,  George  Albert    .     . 
*^^ovidence. 

^^KNT,  Charles  Lawrence   . 

^-  D.,  University  of 

^nnsylvania,  1900. 
^^^ark.  New  Jersey. 


Mech. 


Agr. 


Mech. 


Agr. 


OCCUPATION 

Assistant  in  charge  of  Field  Ex- 
periments, R.  I.  Agr.  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Railroad  Postal  Clerk,  on  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

Electrician,  Office  107  West- 
minster St.,  Providence. 

Teacher  and  Poultryman. 

Private  Secretary. 


Assistant  Wood-Working  Dept., 

R.  I.  C.  A.  &  M.  A. 
Professor  ol  Horticulture,  The 

National  Farm  School. 
In  charge  of  Experiments  under 

Division  of  Soils,  Department 

of  Agriculture. 
Market  Gardener. 


Agr.     Practicing  Veterinary. 


Mech.     Assistant,   Bridge  Dept..  Room 
No.  201,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R. 
R.  Co. 
Agr.     Chemist,  Murphy  Varnish  Co. 
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NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

»LocuM,  Samuel  Watson  .     . 

130  West  Broad  St.,  Westerly. 
Spears,  John  Barden    .    .     . 

Foster  Centre. 
Sweet,  Stephen  Adelbert  . 

Slocums. 
Tucker,  George  Mason    .    . 

Ph.  D.,  Gottingen.  1899. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

WiLBER,  Robert  Arthur    .    . 
East  Greenwich. 


COURSE. 

.     Agr. 


OCCUPATION. 


Carpenter. 


Agr.     Farmer  and  Teacher. 


Agr.     Farmer. 


.     Agr. 


Mech. 


1895. 


Albro,  Lester  Franklin  ... 

.     Agr. 

Melville  Station,  Newport. 

BURDICK,  HOWLAND 

.    Agr. 

Kingston. 

Clarke,  Charles  Sherman     .    . 

Mech. 

Jamestown. 

Eldred,  Mabel  DeWitt     .     .    . 

Kingston. 

Hammond,  John  Edward  .    .    . 

.    Agr. 

Jamestown.            • 

Oatley,  Lincoln  Nathan  .     .     . 

Mech. 

Wakefield. 

Scott,  Arthur  Curtis   .... 

Mech. 

Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  1902. 

Kingston. 

Teppt,  Jesse  Cottrell  .... 

Mech. 

Jamestown. 

Winsor,  Byron  Edgar    .... 

Mech. 

Coventry. 

Brown,  May  (Mrs.  Charles  A.  White) 

Narragansett  Pier. 
Greenman,  Adelaide  Maria 
(Mrs.  R.  Wallace  Peckham)  .     . 

Melville  Station,  Newport. 


Agronomist,  Ag^.  Experimer 
Station  ;  Instructor  in  AgjT' 
culture  in  the  College,  Uni 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Express  Agent. 


Professional  Singer. 

Farm  Superintendent,  R.  I-   ^ 

A.  &  M.  A. 
Marine  Engineer,  Newport  and 

Jamestown  Ferryboat  Co. 

Instructor  in  Drawing.  R-  *• 
C.  A.  &  M.  A. 
Farmer. 

Contractor  and  Builder. 

Professor  of  Physics.  R.   1 
A.  &  M.  A. 

Purser,  Newport  and  Jame* 

Ferryboat  Co. 
Poultryman  and  Teacher. 


At  home. 


At  home. 
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ADDRESS. 

COURSE. 

ERT  Lewis  .     .     . 

Mech. 

.,  Providence. 

HAN  Lewis  Cass    . 

.     Agr. 

R  Francis    .     .     . 

Mech. 

a  St.,  Providence. 

mes  Emerson     .     . 

.    Ac:r. 

OCCUPATION. 

Printer,  Silver  Spring  Bleach- 
ing and  Dyeing  Co. 

Railroad  Postal  Clerk  on  N.  Y. . 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

Calico  Printer,  Silver  Spring 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Co. 

Grain  Dealer  and  Teacher. 


I897* 


Welcome  Sands    . 

RT  Edwards  Brown. 

wn  University,  iqoo. 

^onn. 

%CHiE  Franklin   .     . 

:..  Providence. 

LTRUDE  Maie    .     .     . 


.  Sci.  With  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  31 
Washington  St.,  Providence. 

Mech.  Student,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

Mech.     Draughtsman,  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co. 
Sci.     At  home. 


IE  Bailey 
Lueckert)    .     .     . 
Ave.,  Providence. 
lERT  Prentice 

.RLES  Franklin    . 

[E  Louise    .     .     . 
.,  Westerly. 
,ouis  Herbert 
Ohio. 


Sci.     At  home. 

Mech.     Bookkeeper,    Maxson  &  Co., 

Westerly. 
Mech.     With  Silver  Spring  Bleaching 

and  Dyeing  Co. ,  Providence. 
Stenographer. 


Sci. 


Mech. 


i  Alice Sci. 


In  Second  Assistant  Engineer's 
Office,  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Co. 

Teacher. 


ZING Mech.     Designer  of  Patterns. 


♦  Not  heard  from  this  year. 
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NAME  AND  ADDRESS.  COURSE. 

Arnold,  Sarah  Estbllb 

(Mrs.  R.  O.  Brooks)    ......     Sci. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Barber,  George  Washington  .     .     Agr. 

Shannock. 
Cargill,  Edna  Maria Sci. 

Abbott  Run. 
Case,  John  Peter Agr. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Clarke,  William  Case Sci. 

Wakefield. 
CoNGDON,  Henry  Augustus     .     .     Mech. 

Kingston. 
Flagg,  Martha  Rebecca  ....     Sci. 

Kingston. 
Harley,  William  Ferguson  .     .     .     Agr. 

561  Pawtucket  Ave.,  Pawtucket. 

Turner,  Harriette  Florence   .     .     Sci. 

Graduate  Drexel  Institute,  1900. 

Florence,  Mass. 
Wilson.  Grace  Ellen 
(Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Harley) Sci. 

561  Pawtucket  Ave..  Pawtucket. 


OCCIPATION. 

At  home. 
Clerk. 

Stenographer,    217    Canal  St. 

Providence. 

With  Brown  Hoisting  an(^  Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Secretary,  Sea  View  Electric 
Railroad. 

Farmer. 

At  home. 

Salesman,  with  Messrs.  Ca  1  len- 
der, McAuslan  &  Troup  ^^•• 
Providence. 

Director,  Domestic  Sci  ^nce 
Dept.,  Hill  Industrial  Sdi-^cx^' 


At  home. 


Bosworth.  Alfred  Willson  . 

Kingston. 
Brooks.  Ralph  Ordway     .     . 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Gkoroe,  Lillian  Mabelle  .     . 

Kinj^ston. 
Harvey,  Mildred  Wayne  .     . 

Ithaca,  New  York. 
Kenyon,  Blvdon  Ellerv  .     . 

Kingston. 


1899. 


Sci. 


Sci. 


Sci. 


Sci. 


Agr. 


Assistant  Chemist,  R.  I 
Experiment  Station. 

State  Chemist,  Laborat 
Hygiene. 

Librarian,  R.  I.  C.  A.  &: 


Vice-President,    Cornell 

bator  Mfg.  Co. 
Assistant  in  Physics,  R.  ^ 

&  M.  A. 


Agr 


TV 


of 


A. 

Incu- 

C.  A. 
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NAME  AND  ADDRRSS. 

COURSE. 

WLES,  Carroll 

Mech. 

ngston. 

3WLES,  Harry 

.     Sci. 

ston,  Mass. 

D,  Merrill  Augustus    .     .     . 

Mech. 

ngston. 

RisoN,  Clifford  Brewster  . 

.     Sci. 

3  Broad  St.,  Providence. 

;n,  William  Frazier     .     .     . 

Mech. 

henectady.  New  York. 

VNE,  Ebenezer 

.     Sci. 

nn  Arbor,  Michigan. 

LLiPs,  Walter  Clark    .     .     . 

Mech. 

h.  B.,  Brown  University,  1902. 

afayette. 

^NOLDS,  Robert  Spink    .     .     . 

ew  Haven,  Conn. 

K,  Minnie  Elizabeth    .     .    . 

nek ford.  , 

irman,  Abbie  Gertrude 

s.  Benjamin  Barton)     .     .     . 

ingston. 

Rman.  George  Albert  .     .     . 

4  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 

MHsoN,  Sally  Rodman  .     .     . 

akefield. 


Mech. 


.     Sci. 


1900. 


'Htman.  Henry  Maxson    .     .     Mech. 

5  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^s,  Charles  Clark    ....     Mech. 

^o  Central  Ave., 

"^^yenne,  Wyoming. 

"^HiD,  John  Raleigh    ....     Mech. 

5  Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

^^,  Gertrude  Sarah    ....     Sci. 

^rthampton,  Mass. 


OCCUPATION. 

Draughtsman,  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co. 

Instructor  in  .  Mathematics, 
American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence. 

Engineer,  R.  I.  C.  A.  &  M.  A. 

Chemist,  City  Sewerage  Dept. 

Engineering  Dept.,  General 
Electric  Co. 

Student,  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Graduate  Student,  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

Draughtsman,  Bridge  Dept.,  N. 

Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co. 
Teacher. 


.     Sci.     At  home. 


Mech.     Insurance  Agent. 


.     Sci.     At  home. 


Michigan  Representative,  Buff- 
alo Forge  and  Blower  Co. 
With  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 


Draughtsman,  (leneral  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher Co. 

Library  Assistant,  Forbes  Li- 
brary. 


♦  Not  heard  from  this  vear. 
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NAMK  AND  ADDRKSS  COURSE. 

Fry,  John  Joseph Mech. 

East  Greenwich. 
GoDDARD,  Edith Sci. 

Brockton,  Mass. 
Kknyon.  Amos  Langworthy      .     .     Agr. 

Kingston. 
MuNRo,  Arthi'r  Earlk Sci. 

Ph.  H.,  Hrown  University,  1902. 

(^uonochontaug. 
Soi'LK,  Ralph  Nelson Sci. 

East  Greenwich. 
Stkkrk,  Anthony  Enoch     .     .     .     Mech. 

'271  Chestnut  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 
Stu^lman,  Lenora  Estelle    .     .     .     Sci. 

74  W.  124th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Tucker,  Bertha  Douglass    .     . 

Swansea  Centre,  Mass. 
Wheeler,  Charles  Noyes  .     .     . 

3  Main  St.,  Westerly. 
Wilson,  Joseph  Robert  .... 

Belleville. 


Brayton,  Charles  Andrew  .     . 

Fiskeville. 
Hrig(;s,  Nkllik  Albkrtine     .     . 

Providence. 
Burgkss,  Charles  Stuart  .     .     . 

264  Sayles  St.,  Providence. 
Claknkr.  Louis  George  Karl,  Jr. 

7()S  Olney  St.,  Providence. 

Dawley,  Edna  Ethel     .... 

Keny(»n. 
Denko,  Arthur  Alhertus     .     . 

Xarragansett  Pier. 
James.  Ruth  Hortensh 
(Mrs.  IlERFiERT  E.  Rouse,)   .     .     . 

Shanuock. 


i90U 

.     Agr. 

.     Sci. 

Mech. 

Sci. 


Sci. 


OCCUPATION. 

Principal,  Grammar  School. 

Teacher,  High  School,  Amh& 

N.  H. 
Dairyman,  R.  L  C.  A.  &  M. 

Student,  Boston  University  L 
School,  Boston. 

Student.     Massachusetts     Jn^ 
tute  of  Technology. 

Engineering    Dept.,    Metrojx 
tan  Water  Board. 

Teacher,  Manhattan  Borough 


-SLHV 


.^  ti- 


•li- 


Sci.     Dressmaker. 


.     Sci.     With  Providence  Telephone 


Mech.     In  Woolen  Mills,  J.  P.  Campb( 


Farmer. 

In  office  of  R.  I.  Hospital  Tn 

Co. 
Draughtsman,  Brown  &  Shai 

Mfg.  Co. 
Overseer,  Chemical  Dept.,Sil 

Spring  Bleaching  and  Dye 

Co. 
Teacher. 


.     Sci. 

Electrician,  231  W.  43  St., 

York  City. 

.     Sci. 

At  home. 

o 


n 


V 
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NAME  AND  ADDRKSS. 

Sherman,  Anna  Brown 
Kingston. 


Sherman,  Elizabeth  Aones 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Smith,  Howard  Dexter 

North  Scituate. 
Stkere,  Roena  Hoxsie   .     . 

9S  Fi field  St.,  Providence. 
Wii.BY,  John 

Flat  River,  Missouri. 


COl'KSK.  OCCIHATION. 

.  S^i.  Stenographer,  with  Harness  & 
Saddlery  Co.,  Washington  St., 
Providence. 

.  Sci.  Stenographer,  with  B.  F.  Stiirte- 
vant  Co. 

.     Sci.     Student,  Brown  Universitv. 

.     Sci.     Stenographer,  with  Anthony  & 

Cowell  Co. 
.     Sci.     Supply  Clerk,  Central  Lead  Co. 


1902. 


Clarke,  Latham Chem. 

Providence. 
Ferry,  Oliver  Needham    .     .     .     Mech. 

117  George  St. ,  Providence. 
Maxson,  Ralph  Nelson     .     .     .     Chem. 

1233  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Pitkin,  Robert  William     .     .     .     Mech. 

Box  247.  Groton,  Conn. 


Assistant  in  Chemistry.   Brown 

University. 
With    Providence    Engineering 

Co. 
Graduate  Student.  Yale. 

With  Eastern  Shipbuilding  Co., 
New  London,  Conn. 


Treasurer's  Report* 


Melville  Bull,    Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island  Qv 

OF  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

1902.  Dr. 

Jan.     I.     To  cash  balance  on  hand 

Receipts    from    president  of  college    for    students' 

board,  etc 13, 

Cash  received  from  incidentals 

Cash  received  from  interest 

1902.  Cr. 

By  salaries $ 

Postage  and  stationery 

Freight  and  express 

Traveling 

Labor 6, 

Store 

Incidentals 2, 

Constructions  and  repairs 

Provisions i , 

Hoarding  expense* i , 

Balance 


$14. 


This  is  to  Certify  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  < 
Hoard  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  an 
chanic   Arts,   have   examined    the   account    of   Melville    Bull,    treasur 
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'^^ve,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  treas- 
urer's hands  of  seventy-one  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($71.39). 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 
THOS.  G.  MATHEWSON, 

A  tiditors. 


Melville  Bull,  Treasttrer,  in  account  wtlh  Ihe  Unitbd  States  Fund  of 

1862. 

1902.  Dr. 

To  balance  from  last  year ; $2,883  75 

Interest  received  from  State  treasurer 2,500  00 

$5.3^3  75 


\ 


1902.  Cr. 

By  salaries $i,777  ^>9 

Apparatus 103  85 

Text-Books 671  32 

Stock  and  material 262  76 

Balance 2, 568  1 3 


$5,383  75 

This  Certifies  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  of  the  United 
States  fund  of  1862.  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  total  receipts  were  $5,383.75  and  the  total  expenditures  were 
$2,815.62,  thus  leaving  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $2,5^)8.13. 

J.  V.   B.  WATSON, 
THOS.  G.  MATHEWSON. 

.\  Uiiitors. 


102  COJXEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural   Experiment  Station,  in  ac- 
count with  the  United  States  Appropriation. 

1902.  Dr. 

To  receipts  from  the  trea.surer  of  the  United  States,  as 
per  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902. 
as  per  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887 $15,000  00 

I(/)2.  CR. 

By  salaries $^>.<)47  87 

Labor 3, 108  1 3 

Publications 2  50 

Postage  and  stationery 294  28 

Freight  and  express 141  97 

Heat,  light  and  water 98S  09 

Chemical  supplies 13  04 

Seeds,  plants  and  sundry  supplies 462  20 

Fertilizers , 183  73 

Feeding  stuffs 619  od 

Library 518  31 

Tools,  implements  and  machinery 378  30 

F^urniture  and  fixtures 21235 

Scientific  apparatus 175  39 

Traveling  expenses 1 77  3^* 

Contingent  expenses 29  40 

Buildings  and  repairs 748  02 

$15,000  00 

We.  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corporation,  do  here- 
by certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1902  ;  that  we  have  found  the  same  well  kept  and  classified  as  above,  and 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  are 
shown  to  have  been  $15,000,  and  the  corresp<mding  disbursements  $15,000, 
for  all  of  which  proper  vouchers  are  on  file,  and  have  been  by  us  examined 
and  found  correct,  thus  leaving  no  balance. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887. 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL. 

A  uditors. 
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Melville  Bull,   Treasurer,  in  account  ivith  the  Rhode  Island   State 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

U/J2.  Dr. 

To  balance  from  last  year  —  $224  26 

Station  receipts i  ,052  01 

Interest - 54  53 

$1,330  80 

r(p2.  Cr. 

By  |x>stage  and  stationery , $10  (kj 

Heat,  light  and  water 5  70 

Buildings  and  repairs 1O8  71 

Balance M45  79 


$1,330  80 


This  Certifies  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  total  receipts  were  $1,330.80  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $185.01, 
thus  leaving  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $1,145.79. 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

Auditors, 


Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  I  si  and  CoHege  of .  Ig- 
ricuiture  and  Mechanic  Arts  to  t/te  Secretary  of  Agricutture  and  tite 
Secretary  of  tite  Interior,  of  amount  received  under  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  JO,  iSgo,  in  aid  of  Coiteges  of  Agricutture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  of  the  disbursements  thereof,  to  and  inctuding  fune  jo,  h^j  : 

Balance  on  hand  July  i,  1901 S  ^x) 

Installment  for  1901-2,  received  July  12,  1901 25,oo<j  co 


S23.(j<xj  6<j 
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DiSBURSEMKNTS     THEREOF    FOR     AND     DURING     THE     YeAR     EnUINO     JUWK 

30,    1902. 

Schedule  A. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Ag- 
riculture and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction $3,398  92 

SuHKDULK   B. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  the 

Mechanic  Arts  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 5.B(>4  77 

SuHKDULK  C— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  the 

Flnj^lish  Language  and  f(»r  facilities 
for  such  instruction 3.i8<j  02 

Schedule  D.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Ma- 
thematical Science  and  for  facilities 

§ 

for  such  instruction 2,767  49 

Schedule  K.— Disbursements  for  Instructi<m  in  Nat- 
ural Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 9i592  38 

Schedule  F. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 166  67 

Total  expended  during  the  year $25,000  25 

Balance  remaining  unexpended  July  i,  up2 35 


$2 5, (XX)  (10 

I  Hereky  Certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and, 
together  witli  the  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details 
of  expenditures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named  ;  and  that  said 
expenditures  were  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  ap- 
pliLati<»n  in  tlie  industries  of  lite,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

MELVILLK  BULL.  Yrtastirrr. 
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G)rporation,  Board  of  Managers 
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Rliode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts^ 


MAIll:  T(l   TIIK 


General  Assembly  at  its  January  Session,  1904« 


!  ^    --       Part  L 


Part  II  —  Experiment  Station  Report      is  printed  under  Kcpar.itc  cover. 
Part  III  —  Catalogue— f»  printed  vmder  iteparate  cover. 


Providence,  R»  L 
£•  L.  Freeman  &  Sons,  Printers  to  the  State. 

1904. 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts* 


G>rporation* 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL Newport  County. 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL Bristol  County. 

Hon.  CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL Providence  County. 

Hon.  THOMAS  G.  MATHEWSON Kent  County. 

Hon.  J.  V.  B.  WATSON Washington  County. 


Officers  of  the  G>rporation« 

Hon.  (HAS.  DEAN  KIMBALL,  President..  ..P.  O.,  Providence.  R.  L 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL,  Clerk P.  O..  Bristol,  R.  L 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL,  Treasurer P.  O.,  Newport,  R.  1. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  Lucius  F,  C.  Garvin,  Governor,  and  the  Honor- 
able General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  at  its  January  Session,  1904: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 


i 


tact  oi  ai^  ^c  e%V>e^        ,  o^Y^er  dew  pesewai^:: 


^^'"      ^   oi   ^-^'^'\  tp^^'""''  '''  tent  e^pen-sc 

'•    *U,000 .00  ^«  *^^2,000 .00  io  .  ,,d  otVvet 

n.    ^ve'^.ovemetvt^--         .  o  Vnc\«^^\  and  «^^^*^^ 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


xLviLLE  Bull,  Treasurert  in  account  with  the   Rhode  Island  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

1903.  Dr. 

an.  1 .    To  cash  balance  on  hand $71  39 

Receipts  from  president  of  college  for  students'  board, 

etc 15,092  22 

Cash  received  from  interest 75  01 


J903.  Cr. 

'^y    salaries 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing 

Freight  and  express 

Traveling 

Xabor 5,952  94 

Store 864  75 

Incidentals 1,959  85 

Construction  and  repairs 2,331  83 

Provisions 1,622  31 

^Boarding  expense 1,312  49 

Balance 1  74 


$15,238  62 

$349  57 

277 

77 

337 

67 

227 

70 

$15,238  62 

^Viis  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of 
^^agers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
^^ruined  the  account  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  as  above,  and  find  the  same  to 
correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  treasurer's  hands  of  one  dollar  and 


>>^ 


^^^'etity-four  cents  ($1.74). 

THOMAS  G.  MATHEWSON, 

J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

.4  uditors. 
2 
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Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  United  States  Fund  of  186*1 

1903.  1)K. 

To  balance  from  last  year $2,568  1 

Dec.    26.     Interest  received  from  state  treasurer 2,500  0 

$^068  1 

1903.  Cr. 

By    salaries * $1,076  0 

Text-books 909  5 

Stock  and  material 106  7 

Apparatus 69  9 

Tools  and  machinery 21  4 

Balance 2,884  4 

$5,068  1 

This  certifies  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Rhode  Isla« 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  M* 
ville  Bull,  treasurer,  of  the  United  States  Fund  of  1862,  and  find  the  same  c« 
rect. 

The  total  receipts  were  $5,068.13,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $2,183  * 
thus  leaving  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $2,884.48. 

THOMAS  G.  MATHEWSON, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

-4  udUor.'i    - 

The  Rhode  Isl.^nd  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  acccrz 

with  the  United  States  Appropiuation. 

1903.  Dr. 

To  receipts  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  per  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  as  i>er  act  of  CJongress 
approved  March  2,  1887 $15,00^^ 

1903.  Cr. 

By   salaries $7,79-^ 

Labor 2,33^ 

Postage  and  stationery 2l8   - 

Freight  and  express 142  «^ 
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1903.  Cr. 

Heat,  light,  and  water 785  11 

Chemical  supplies 53  72 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 834  12 

Fertilizers 229  17 

Feeding.stufifs 570  92 

Library 274  78 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 306  43 

Furniture  and  fixtures 628  40 

Scientific  apparatus 342  23 

Traveling  expenses 203  80 

Contingent  expenses 16  00 

Building  and  repairs 264  51 


$15,000  00 


We,  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corporation,  do  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903; 
that  we  have  found  the  same  well  kept  and  classified  as  above,  and  that  the  re- 
ceipt* for  the  year  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  are  shown  to  have 
heen  $15,000,  and  the  corresponding  dbbursements  $15,000,  for  all  of  which 
proper  vouchers  are  on  file,  and  have  been  by  us  examined  and  found  correct, 
thus  leaving  no  balance. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely  for  the  pui^ 
P^ees  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

Atiditars. 

"^^^LviLLE  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

1903.  Dr. 

^     balance  from  last  year ' $1,145  79 

Station  receipts 1,227  92 

Interest 105  71 

$2,479  42 
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1903.  Cr. 

By    publications $17  38 

Heat,  light,  and  water 154  94 

Furniture  and  fixtures 131  07 

Traveling 13  81 

Contingent  expenses 4  50 

Balance 2,157  72 

$2,479  42 

This  certifies  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the. Board  o 
Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  hav 
examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Stat 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  total  receipts  were  $2,479.42,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $321. 7< 
thus  leaving  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $2,157.72. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

AvdUors, 


Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  AgricuUu^K^re 
and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  g^    ^ 
Interior^  of  amount  received  under  Act  of  Congress,  of  August  30,  1890,  in  i^"  ''^ 
of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  of  the  disbwseme^""'^'^^ 
thereof f  to  and  including  June  30,  1903. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1902 $ 

Installment  for  1902-3,  received  July  8,  1902 25,000 


$25,000 


Disbursements  Thereof  for  and  During  the  Year  Ending 

June  30,  1903. 

Schedule  A. — Disbursements  for  Listruction  in  Agricul- 
ture and  for  facilities  for  such  instruc- 
tion     $4,268  27 

Schedule  B. — Disbursements  for  Listruction  in  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction 8,015  04 
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Schedule  C. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction $3,012  85 

Schedule  D. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matical Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 2,305  62 

Schedule  E. — Dbbursements  for  Instruction  in  Natural 

Science  and  for  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction       6,278  48 

Schedule  F. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction 1,120  09 

Total  expended  during  the  year $25,000  35 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and,  together 
with  the  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named;  and  that  said  expenditures 
were  applied  only  to  instruction  m  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English 
I&nguage,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries 
of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

MELVILLE  BULL,  Treasurer, 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

COLLEGE. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  our  col- 
lege work  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903. 

I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  as  a  personal  matter  and 
in  the  most  cordial  terms  the  value  of  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler  as  acting  president.     During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  and  prior  to  my  arrival  here  April  first,  Dr.  Wheeler  and  I  were 
in  constant  correspondence  relative  to  the  work  and  policy  of  the 
college.     I  found  myself  in  entire  accord  with  the  plans  which  he 
had  developed  during  the  autumn,  and  can  give  my  most  hearty 
approval  to  the  results  which  have  accrued  from  his  services.     It 
^*as  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  earnestness  and  foresight  that 
^e  secured  the  legislative  apppropriation  of. three  thousand  dollars 
^or  student  labor  and  demonstration  work.     I  cannot  too  cordiallv 
Commend  this  move.     During  this  time,  also,  the  new  agricultural 
High  school,  which  will  be  mentioned  more  fully  later,  was  inaugu- 
J'ated.     Dr.  Wheeler  also  set  on  foot  comprehensive  plans  for  ad- 
'v^ertising  the  college,  securing  the  names  of  many  prospective  stu- 
dents and  otherwise  paving  the  way  for  effective  personal  work  in 
this    line.     Dr.   Wheeler's  earnestness,  his  devotion  to  the    best 
^txterests  of  the  college,  his  intelligent  planning,  and  his  loyalty  to 
^he  purpose  of  the  incoming  administration  dominated  his  incum- 
l>ency  of  the  office  of  acting  president  and  made  the  work  of  the 
President  elect  much  easier. 
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CHANGES  IN   COURSES. 

During  the  year,  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  cours^^^''^ 
of  study,  principally  in  the  preparatory  school.    At  the  opening  cz^^ 
the  present  college  year,  there  was  offered  an  agricultural  higJ^ 
school  course  consisting  of  two  years  of  study.     It  is  designed,  v^^ 
this  course,  that  the  student  shall  devote  about  half  of  his  time  \C^ 
ordinary    high-school    subjects — mathematics,   English,    and    ele — ^ 
mentary  science — and  about  half  of  his  time  to  class  and  handicraft:> 
work  in  agriculture  itself.    The  course  is  planned  to  accommodat€^ 
those  young  people  who  may  desire  to  secure  a  fair  start  in  agri-- 
cultural  education,  but  who  are  not  likely  to  take  time  for  full 
college  work. 

The  faculty  also  adopted  an  industrial  high-school  course  based 
upon  the  same  general  principle  as  the  course  just  mentioned,  offer- 
ing handicraft  work   along  the  following  four  lines:    carpentrjv 
machine  shop,  mechanical  draughting,  and  steam  engineering.    A^ 
large  amount  of  practice  is  given  in  the  college  shops  and  draughtinj 


room.    The  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  young  me 
who  cannot  take  college  work,  but  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  for 
time  of  school  advantages.     It  is  expected  that  students  taking  thi 
course  can  acquire  the  principles  and  practice  of  a  trade  and  at  th 
end  of  the  period  take  places  in  the  shop  as  journeymen. 

The  faculty  has  felt  for  some  time  that  a  number  of  the  candi 
dates  for  the  general  preparatory  course  of  two  years  were  not  fitte 
to  carry  on  the  work  and  yet,  in  some  cases,  could  not  secure  adequat 
advantages  near  home.     The  faculty  therefore  voted  to  offer  for  tlw — 
present  college  year  a  special  preparatory  year.     It  is  thought  th 
this  plan  will  especially  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  come  fro 
the  rural  schools.     It  is  considered  as  a  somewhat  temporary  a 
rangement  to  meet  existing  conditions. 

The  faculty  also  voted  to  establish  a  course  in  farm  mechanic 
which  will  become  a  part  of  our  system  of  special  wmter  courses. 
will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  during  the  winter  term,  which 
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J3.Tiuary  6  next.     It  is  designed  to  assist  young  men  who  have  not 

t,ime  for  extensive  work  in  the  college  to  reduce  the  time  for  their 

apprenticeship  for  some  of  the  trades,  and  also  to  be  of  service  to 

young  men  who  wish  to  settle  in  the  smaller  cities  and  larger  villages 

as  skilled  mechanics. 

POLICY   OF   THE    PREPARATORY   SCHOOL. 

The  wisdom  of  our  continuing  to  offer  the  work  of  the  prepara- 
tory  school  at  this  college  is  occasionally  questioned.  Doubtless 
the  faculty  would  much  prefer  that  all  our  work  should  be  of  college 
^ade.  But,  after  considering  the  situation  with  some  care,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  policy  of  former  administrations  in  continuing 
tVie  preparatory  work  is  justified.  It  seems  ap*parent  that  the  col- 
^^ge  has  not  had  the  close  connection  with  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  that  should  exist.  Consequently,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  graduates  of  Rhode  Island  high  schools  has  entered  this  college. 
Inuring  the  last  collegiate  year,  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  the 
college  proper  received  their  preparatory  training  in  our  own  pre- 
paratory school.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  an  undisputed  fact  that 
^^  large  portions  of  Rhode  Island  high-school  facilities  are  somewhat 
'Meagre.    There  are  localities  where  it  is  diflBcult  indeed  for  boys 

^^d  girls  of  the  neighborhood  to  secure  proper  high-school  education. 

-^ariy  of  these  come  to  us  for  their  preparatory  work.     It  is  to  be 

^Ped  that  the  time  may  come  when  this  college  can  devote  all  its 

^^F'gies  to  work  of  a  purely  college  grade,  but  until  the  conditions 

^^cribed  arfe  distinctly  improved,  it  would  seem  wise  to  continue 

^^  preparatory  school. 
T^here  is  one  feature  of  the  preparatory  school  brought  into  promi- 

^^ce  during  the  current  year  that  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a 
^  ^^tnanent  phase  of  our  plan.     I  refer  to  the  work  offered  in  the 

^^cultural  and  industrial  high  schools.     These  courses,  while  of  a 
SH-school  grade  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  are  so  specific- 

^3^  industrial  and  vocational  in  their  purpose  that  I  am  inclined  to 
^-^^k  they  are  proper  courses  for  Us  to  maintain  so  long  as  they  seem 
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to  be  serving  a  real  need  and  so  long  as  other  institutions  are  not 
meeting  this  particular  demand. 

CHANGES   IN    THE    FACULTY. 

Several  changes  in  the  teaching  force  have  taken  place  during  the 
year.     Dr.  A.  C.  Scott,  professor  of  physics  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, accepted  a  position  as  professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Texas.     Dr.  Scott  was  a  graduate  of  this  college  in 
the  class  of  1895,  and  had  secured  his  subsequent  thorough  training 
in  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Wisconsin  universities.     It  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  course  in  electrical  engineering  was  established  and 
brought  to  its  present  standard.     It  was  with  keen  regret  that  we 
were  compelled  to  lose  his  services.     The  position  made  vacant  by 
his  resignation  has  been  filled    by  the  appointment  of    Professor 
Gilbert  Tolman,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine,  who 
has  had  some  years'  experience  in  teaching  and  who  came  to  us  di- 
rectly from  Columbia  University,  where  he  had  been  doing  both 
teaching  and  graduate  work. 

The  college  community  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn,  in  July, 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Captain  Solomon  E.  Sparrow,  who  for  two 
years  and  a  half  had  been  military  commandant  at  this  college,  de 
tailed  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department.  Captain  Sparrow's  gentlemanly 
deportment  had  made  him  many  friends  among  the  faculty.  The 
War  Department  refused  to  make  another  detail  to  take  Captaiu 
Sparrow's  place,  because  of  the  small  number  of  cadets  reported  as 
drilling  last  year.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made  with  Dr. 
Lewis  Balch,  of  Kingston,  late  brigade  surgeon  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
to  act  as  instructor  in  military  science  and  tactics. 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Sanderson  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  college  year 
as  instructor  in  English.  She  had  filled  this  position  for  three  years 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Her  genuine  teaching  talent  and 
her  charming  manner  won  the  loyalty  and  esteem  of  all  her  students. 
Tlie  position  thus  made  vacant  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Josephine  0.  Bostwick,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Acadia  College, 
Xow  Brunswick. 
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Mr.  Blydon  E.  Kenyon,  assistant  in  physics,  resigned  at  the  end 
of  the  college  year,  to  go  into  practical  work.  This  position  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter  A.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Merrill  A.  Ladd, 
engineer  in  the  department  of  electrical  engineering,  also  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Quinn  was  made  engineer.  Both  Mr.  Kenyon  and 
Mr.  Ladd  are  graduates  of  this  college,  and  their  promotion  to  better 
positions  than  were  available  here  is  well  deserved. 

For  the  demonstration  work,  Mr.  W.  D.  Hurd,  a  graduate  of  the 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  a  man  who  had  had  considerable 

experience  in  similar  lines,  was  secured  for  the  three  summer  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Hurd  had  a  very  flattering  offer  from  the 

University  of  Maine,  which  he  accepted.     He  had  proved  himself 

extremely  efficient  in  the  diflBcult  task  assigned  him.     In  September, 

this  work  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  Weston  Hutchins,  a  Michigan 

practical  farmer,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  agricultural 

educational  work,  particularly  with  farmers'  institutes,  and  who  is 

also  editor  of  the  grange  department  of  the  Michigan  Farmer.     The 

work  of  these  two  men  will  be  mentioned  more  fully  on  a  later  page. 

The  title  of  Professor  Fred  W.  Card  has  been  made  professor  of 
agriculture,  and,  by  common  consent,  the  division  of  responsibility 
aud  authority  between  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  of  animal 
^Q-dustry  has  been  more  clearly  outlined. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  at  the  college,  for  the  college  year  ending  June, 
1Q03,  was  as  follows: 

College 39 

Preparatory  school 39 

Specials 7 

Special  winter  courses: 
Farm  practice,  4;  Poultry  keeping,  18 22 

Total r 107 
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I  am  glad  to  report  increased  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  college  year.  The  enrollment  at  this  date  is  112,  divided  as 
follows : 

College 56 

General  preparatory  course 46 

Industrial  high  school 3 

Agricultural  high  school 1 

Specials 2 

Special  winter  course — farm  practit  e 4 

Total 112 

To  this  will  be  added  for  the  college  year  the  students  in  poultry 
keeping  and  in  farm  mechanics. 

I  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  enrollment  of  so-called 
"regular"  students  at  this  date  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  ex- 
cluding those  attending  the  special  winter  courses: 

For  1899 90  students. 

"     1900 82 

''     1901 86 

''     1902 73 

"     1903 106 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  attendance  of  the  present  fall  term 
is  about  forty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  a  year  ago  and  onensixth 
greater  than  the  largest  previous  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
college  in  1899.  This  is  very  gratifying,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  in- 
dicates the  beginning  of  a  substantial  and  permanent  increase.  The 
Freshman  class  in  the  college  consists  of  22  members,  about  half  of 
them  coming  from  various  Rhode  Island  high  schools.  Of  the  total 
enrollment,  57  consist  of  day  students,  who  do  not  room  or  board 
upon  the  college  grounds.  A  few  of  the  day  students,  however,  live 
in  the  village  and  are  really  a  part  of  the  college  population.  The 
men's  dormitory,  which  accommodates  comfortably  about  45,  is 
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practically  full.  In  mentioning  our  dormitory  accommodations,  I 
wish  to  suggest  that,  if  the  attendance  of  young  women  is  to  be  en- 
couraged at  this  college,  an  adequate  dormitory  for  women  mrust 
be  provided  in  the  near  future.  The  old  farmhouse,  "Watson 
House,"  is  at  present  used  for  this  purpose.  But  it  accommodates 
only  six  or  eight  and  is  entirely  inadequate  even  for  these,  needing 
constant  repair  and  being  in  no  way  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

STUDENT    LABOR. 

By  an  understanding  with  your  Board,  it  was  determined  last 
spring  to  apply  about  two-thirds  of  the  special  appropriation  made 
by  the  legislature  of  1903  to  student  labor  and  about  one-third  to 
demonstration  work.  The  expenditure  of  this  fund  has  been  as 
follows : 

Appropriation  from  legislature " $3,000  00 

Expended  for  student  labor $1,815  93 

Expended  for  demonstration 771  56 

$2,587  49 

This  balance  of  $412.51  is  considered  sufficient  to  carry  the  dem- 
onstration work  until  April  first,  and  to  allow  also  the  expenditure 
of  about  $135.00  more  for  student  labor. 

With  respect  to  student  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  has 
been  to  give  worthy  and  competent  students  such  work  as  can  be 
economically  performed  by  them.  It  has  not  been  the  aim  to  create 
work  for  them,  although  certain  services  which  formerly  had  been 
performed  by  hired  men  have  been  given  over  to  students.  Still  no 
serious  departure  has  been  made  from  the  previous  policy  of  the 
college  in  this  respect.  There  has  been,  however,  perhaps  an  unusual 
demand  for  work  on  the  part  of  new  students.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  this  connection,  that  this  student  labor  fund  is  neither  a 
philanthropy  nor  a  bonus.  It  is  utilized  for  services  that  have  to 
be  done  by  somebody,  and  it  is  thought  that,  under  proper  arrange- 
ments, they  can  be  performed  by  students,  who  are  thus  given  the 
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opportunity  which  they  desire  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses. 
The  amount  of  work  which  can  be  given  to  students  is  limited;  and, 
if  the  attendance  increases,  the  rules  governing  student  labor  must 
gradually  be  changed.  Probably  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  the 
work  more  closely  to  those  who  are  plannirig^  to  graduate.  Even 
now,  it  is  designed  to  give  work  only  to  those  who  need  it,  who  do  it 
well,  and  who,  otherwise,  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  deportment, 
conduct  themselves  properly.  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  state 
that,  during  the  summer  vacation,  five  or  six  students  remained 
during  the  entire  time,  working  on  the  farm  and  in  the  repairs  of 
buildings.  Of  the  total  amount  expended  from  the  special  fund, 
$476.05,  or  about  one-fourth,  was  expended  for  student  labor  on. 
the  farms,  in  the  bams,  and  in  the  horticultural  department.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  preliminary  work  of  clearing  from  rocks  a  field 
of  7.78  acres  was  well  begun,  partly  by  student  labor.  During 
the  fall  term  about  40  students  performed  paid  service  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

DEMONSTRATION    AND    EXTENSION    WORK. 

Mr.  Hurd's  work  during  the  three  months  of  the  summer  was  en- 
tirely in  giving  demonstrations  of  spraying  for  insects  and  diseases, 
examining  orchards  to  discover  the  prevalence  of  the  San  Jos^  scale, 
etc.,  the  testing  of  soils,  and  in  general  giving  such  practical  infor- 
mation as  would  be  of  most  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  Where- 
ever  possible,  his  visit  to  a  farm  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  gather- 
ing of  the  neighbors.  The  records  show  that  Mr.  Hurd  made  70 
visits  during  the  summer.  These  visits  w^re  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  and  reached  a  large  number  of  people.  It  is  designed  to 
repeat  this  demonstration  work  during  the  early  spring  months, 
when  spraying  for  the  San  Jos^  scale  and  for  other  pests  can  be 
carried  on.  The  plan  is  to  show  how  the  pests  may  be  recognized, 
how  they  should  be  treated,  and  how  to  manipulate  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Hutchins's  work  thus  far  during  the  year  has  been  principally 
along  other  lines  of  extension  work.     He  has  assisted  Professor 
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Ca.rd  with  the  Nature-Guard  work.  The  Nature  Guard  endeavors 
to  interest  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  nature  study  and  agriculture, 
and  is  meeting  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  the  teachers  and 
educational  workers  generally.  During  the  fall,  the  Nature  Guards 
collected  a  great  many  weed  seeds  which  have  been  classified  at  the 
college,  and  cases  for  the  preservation  of  which  are  being  obtained 
t>y  the  schools.  The  cases  may  be  kept  in  the  schoolroom  for  ref- 
erence and  for  comparison  by  farmers,  with  the  hope  that  the  spread 
of  injurious  weeds  can  thus  be  retarded.  Other  plans  for  enlarging 
tlxis  nature  work  in  the  schools  of  the  state  are  now  under  way.  I 
w-ish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extreme  value  of  this  work,  both 
in  interesting  the  pupils  in  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture  and  in 
riature,  and  in  arousing  their  interest  in  this  college  and  its  work. 
Mr.  Hutchins  has  also  assisted  very  materially  in  the  farmers'  in- 
st:itutes  which  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  has  visited  individual  farmers  and  farmers' 
gatherings.  During  the  next  two  months,  some  member  of  the 
college  force  will  give  a  lecture  on  a  practical  farm  topic  before 
every  grange  in  the  state  desiring  it.  This  also  is  a  part  of  our  ex- 
"tension  work,  and  is  under  Mr.  Hutchins's  general  direction. 

I  wish  to  give  my  most  cordial  approval  to  this  extension  and 
demonstration  work.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  absolute 
'^^essity  of  the  college  keeping  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with 
^he  farmers  of  the  state,  and  it  can  be  done  in  no  way  so  fully  as 
"y  the  personal  visits  of  members  of  the  college.  That  alone  would 
"^  suflScient  excuse  for  continuing  this  work,  but  it  is  really  a  minor 
^^^ment  for  extension  study.  There  are  three  distinct  lines  which 
^  College  of  agriculture  must  follow.     First,  research.     This  work 

• 

^  done  now  by  the  experiment  station.  Second,  teaching  of  stu- 
^^Uts.  This  is  done  in  our  regular  college  course  in  agriculture,  in 
^he  agricultural  high  school,  and  in  the  special  winter*  courses  in 
^itn  practice  and  poultry  keeping.  Third,  extension  work.  This 
^^iries  to  the  farmers  in  their  homes  and  in  their  associations, 
^^^  best  knowledge  that  the  college  experimenter  and  teacher  as 
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well  as  the  expert  farmer  can  convey.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  tht 
is  a  permanent  work  that  will  always  be  in  demand.  It  is  not  enough 
to  send  printed  matter  to  the  farmers.  The  personal  contact  oi 
college  professor  and  experimenter  with  the  practical  farmer  is  o 
advantage  to  both,  and  is  the  best  means  of  imparting  practice 
information.  This  extension  work  should  be  regarded  as  a  prinL 
feature,  and,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  enlarged  and  perfected  i 
such  a  manner  that  the  college,  through  this  phase  of  its  work,  sha- 
be  enabled  to  touch  personally  and  somewhat  intimately  pract- 
cally  all  the  farmers  of  the  state.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  tlr 
maintenance  and  enlargement  of  this  work.  I  regard  it  as  abs^ 
lutely  essential  to  the  largest  success  of  our  agricultural  work  at  ikz 
college,  and  of  first  importance  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  ti 
state  generally. 

STUDENT   ACTIVITIES. 

Last  winter,  through  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  facult: : 
the  drill  room  in  Lippitt  Hall  was  fitted  up  with  some  gymnasiu  i 
apparatus,  and  a  room  in  Davis  Hall  was  also  prepared  as  a  soci- 
room.  The  gymnasium  is  being  utilized  more  or  less  by  the  studei3^ 
to  their  advantage,  although  the  equipment  is  still  incomple't 
The  social  room  has  been  neatly  furnished  and  provided  with  pe^ 
odicals,  and  plans  are  already  under  way  for  connecting  with  it:- 
game  room  and  a  small  library.  This  room  is  constantly  open  axr 
accessible  to  all  men  students,  and  it  has  been  much  appreciated  I 
them.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  revive 
and  is  making  plans  for  greatly  enlarged  work  during  the  comi^ 
winter.  A  student  council  has  been  organized  under  the  advice 
the  faculty,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  council  will  assist  in  directi^ 
student  activities  and  will  be,  in  every  way,  representative  of  s't* 
dent  sentiment  and  a  means  of  communication  between  studeX^ 
and  faculty.  Athletics  have  been  encouraged  by  the  faculty  t 
moderate  extent,  because  of  a  feeling  that,  under  proper  cont 
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"they  are  of  value  to  the  students  participating  and  perhaps  of  even 
more  value  in  arousing  and  cementing  a  proper  college  spirit. 

THURSDAY   LECTURES. 

During  the  fall  term  a  scheme  of  Thursday  lectures  has  been 
inaugurated;  the  class  periods  of  the  day  being  slightly  shortened 
and  a  forty-minute  period  just  before  the  noon  hour  being  devoted 
to  the  lecture.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  presence  of 
distinguished  clergymen  and  business  men.  Members  of  our  faculty 
have  also  participated.  The  plan  has  been  well  received  by  the 
students. 

ALUMNI   REUNION. 

One  of  the  pleasant  events  of  the  year  was  a  dinner  given  in  the 
city  of  Providence  by  the  alumni  of  the  college,  May  29.  A  large 
number  of  graduates  were  present  and  expressed  thorough  loyalty 
^  the  -college  and  a  desire  to  help  it  to  an  enlarged  career  of  useful- 
ness. No  college  can  permanently  succeed  unless  its  sons  and 
daughters  love  it  and  will  rally  to  its  needs.  I  am  sure  that  this 
College  can  count  on  the  active  support  of  the  men  and  women  it 
nas  trained  for  better  work  and  higher  success. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  during  a  season  of  somewhat 
^^clement  weather,  which  reduced  the  attendance.  The  bacca- 
laureate address  was  given  by  the  president  of  the  college,  on  June 
^^-  The  commencement  address,  on  June  16,  was  dehvered 
^y  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  State  Experiment  Station, 
^^neva,  New  York,  on  the  subject,  "The  Education  of  the  Rural 
"^^ople."  It  was  a  masteriy  exposition,  and  was  thoroughly  well 
^^eeived.  Remarks  were  also  made  by  Governor  Garvin.  The 
^^gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  conferred  on  six  candidates. 
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LIGHTING   OF   JAIL   AND   COURT   HOUSE. 

During  the  year  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  col- 
lege furnishes  power  for  the  electric  lights  for  the  Washington 
County  jail  and  courthouse;  this  service  to  be  rendered  at  actual 
cost  to  the  college. 

BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  events  of  the  year  has  been  the  hold- 
ing of  two  joint  meetings  of  our  Board  of  Managers  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  one  in  Providence  and  one  at  the  college. 
There  is  every  reason  why  these  two  boards  should  work  together 
with  harmony  of  purpose  and  of  feeling  in  order  that  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  state  may  be  advanced. 

EXHIBIT   AT   ST.    LOUIS. 

It  has  been  thought  best  that  the  college  should  not  exhibit 
largely  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  connection  with  the  college 
and  station  exhibits.  Our  present  plan  includes  a  small  exhibit, 
showing  as  far  as  possible  the  work  which  the  college  and  station 
are  now  doing  for  the  benefit  of  Rhode  Island  agriculture;  this  ex- 
hibit is  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  general  agricultural 
exhibit  from  this  state.  The  college  and  station  are  also  assisting 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Fair  Commissioners  in 
preparing  an  adequate  exhibit  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state. 

ADVERTISING. 

Newspaper  advertising  for  the  year  has  been  largely  omitted. 
Names  of  prospective  students  have  been  secured  so  far  as  possible, 
and  personal  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  them.  This 
plan,  while  more  expensive,  is  I  believe  much  more  effective,  as  I 
trust  results  will  finally  show.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
people  of  the  state  should  visit  the  college  and  learn  at  first  hand  of 
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its  work  and  the  facilities  offered.  Large  excursions  are  out  of  the 
question,  because  of  our  inability  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
people  from  the  railroad  station.  But  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  excursions  can  be  held  during  the  summer  season,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  great  good  will  come  out  of  this  system.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  had  pleasant  visits  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Press  Club,  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  thirty-eight  members  of  Cumberland  Grange,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Fair  Commissioners.  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  soon  as  the 
people  of  this  state  understand  the  work  of  this  college  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers,  they  will  at  once  concede  its  educational  position 
in  the  state  and  will  patronize  it  more  largely. 

A  part  of  our  advertising  plan  also  comprises  visits  by  the  faculty 
to  many  parts  of  the  state.     Besides  our  extension  work,  and  be- 
sides frequent  addresses  by  the  president  of  the  college,  various 
faculty  members  have  attended  meetings  of  the  grange  and  of  various 
agricultural  organizations,  and  have  given  addresses  at  the  same. 
During  the  spring  term  a  committee  of  the  faculty  visited  37  rural 
Schools  in  Washington  County,  getting  acquainted  with  the  teachers 
^nd  pupils  and  making  known  the  college.      A  similar  committee 
^Iso  visited  practically  all  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  on  the 
^same  errand.     I  am  convinced  that  these  efforts  are  valuable  in 
^Dnnging  us  into  touch  with  the  school   interests   of  the  state  and 
i  n  giving  us  a  closer  intimacy  with  our  sources  of  supply  of  new 
^s^tudents. 

EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

The  .by-laws  of  the  experiment  station  have  been  amended 
sso  as  to  conform  to  the  action  of  your  Board  about  a  year  ago  in 
placing  the  station  on  a  somewhat  more  independent  adminis- 
trative basis.  Although  still  regarded  as  a  department  of  the  col- 
lege, the  director  reports  directly  to  your  Board  rather  than  through 
the  medium  of  the  president  of  the  college,  the  latter  remaining, 
however,    as    a    member   of   the   station   council.     Under   present 
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conditions,  this  plan  is  likely  to  work  harmoniously.  The  static 
report  will  be  made  to  your  Board  as  usual.  I  desire  to  express  n 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Wheeler  as  director  of  the  station 
well  as  of  the  work  of  the  staff,  not  merely  because  the  station  woi 
is  efficient  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  contributing  so  fully  to  the  rep 
tation  of  the  college  and  is  giving  the  farmers  of  the  state  a  ne 
reason  for  faith  in  agricultural  education. 

SOIL   SURVEY. 

Through  the  request  of  Dr.  Wheeler  and  myself,  the  Bureau 
Soil  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  very  kind 
agreed  to  make  a  soil  survey  of  the  entire  state  in  the  near  futur 
It  is  hoped  that  this  soil  survey  will  be  of  value  in  determining  tl 
productive  areas  of  the  state,  in  indicating  what  portions  should  1 
put  into  forests,  in  ascertaining  the  best  orchard  regions,  etc.,  thi 
advertising  to  the  farmers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  indeed  to  the  farme 
of  other  states,  the  possibilities  of  successful  agriculture  in  this  stat 

FINANCES. 

I  judge,  from  such  study  of  the  finances  of  the  institution  as 
have  been  able  to  make  since  my  arrival  here,  that  the  presei 
income  is  barely  adequate  to  maintain  the  present  plant.  It  is,  < 
course,  perfectly  understood  that  the  income  from  the  first  Morri 
Fund  of  1862,  amounting  to  $2,500.00  annually,  and  that  from  tl 
second  Morrill  Fund  of  1890,  amounting  to  $25,000.00  annually,  cfi 
be  used  only  for  specific  purposes.  These  funds  pay  salaries,  exce] 
in  certain  prohibited  cases,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  equi] 
ment  necessary  for  proper  instruction.  The  expense  of  all  ne 
buildings,  repairs,  fuel,  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  plai 
in  every  respect,  must  according  to  Federal  law  be  borne  by  the  stat 

The  present  appropriation  of  $15,000.00  a  year  made  by  the  stal 
legislature  is  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  this  demand.  So  far  as  I  am  abl 
to  discover,  it  is  not  possible  materially  to  reduce  the  cost  per  capit 
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3f  student  instruction;  nevertheless,  the  increased  attendance  we 
hope  for  and  should  have  must  necessarily  increase  somewhat  the 
total  demands  upon  our  finances.  Again,  the  college  is  lacking  in 
certain  equipment,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  greenhouse;  but,  if  we 
have  the  greenhouse,  we  must  remember  that  this  involves  a  new 
burden  of  maintenance  which  must  come  from  our  current  state 
appropriation.  I  think  we  should  face  these  things  squarely,  and 
should  very  frankly  state  them  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  people. 
It  is  our  policy  to  be  economical  and  businesslike,  and  the  public 
should  be  acquainted  with  our  methods  and  with  our  needs.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  the  public  does  know  the  exact  situation,  it  will 
be  perfectly  wnlling  to  support  the  institution  adequately.  Inci- 
dentally, I  desire  to  state  that  the  law  requiring  us  to  transport 
students  from  and  to  the  Kingston  station,  free  of  cost  to  the  stu- 
dents, involves  the  college  in  considerable  expense,  and  I  would 
recommend  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  economical  to  contract  with  private  parties  for  this  trans- 
portation than  to  cany  it  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  college. 

PRESENT    NEEDS. 

I  desire  to  repeat  here  the  substance  of  my  oral  recommendations 
f-x-eady  made  before  your  Board.  By  your  vote  of  December  3, 
X «  legislature  will  be  asked  for  appropriations  aggregating  slightly 
than  the  sum  I  recommended.     With  your  vote  I  am  in  heartiest 

cord.  But  I  retain  here  my  original  recommendation,  as  it  gives 
the  opportunity  better  to  state  our  financial  needs  as  I  see  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  recommend  that  the  legislature  be  asked 
^  increase  our  current  annual  appropriation  from  $15,000.00  to 
30,000.00  per  year,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that,  of  the 
^ditional  $5,000.00  thus  provided,  we  shall  use  $3,000.00  for  stu- 
^^nt  labor  and  $2,000.00  for  extension  and  demonstration  work. 
'-t,  will  be  observed  that  this  plan  will  give  us  the  same  current  income 
^tir  general  purposes  that  we  have  at  present.  It  will  give  us  $1,- 
^XW.OO  more  for  student  labor  than  we  had  last  year  from  the  special 
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appropriation,  and  instead  of  $1,000.00  it  will  give  us  $2,000.00  for 
the  extension  and   demonstration  work;    thus  virtually  increasing^ 
our  current  income  for  all  these  purposes  only  $2,000.00  beyond  the??' 
present  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  state  that  $5,000.00  was  the  sun^^ 
asked  of  the  legislature  last  year  for  student  labor  and  demonstra, — 
tion  work.     Moreover,  during  the  current  year  we  have  paid  oa^. 
for  student  labor  as  follows: 

From  current  fund  (January-June) $1,309  01 

From  special  fund  (July-December) 1,815  93 


$3,124  94 


It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  rate  the  amount  recommended  ($3,- 
000.00)  is  none  too  great  for  present  needs,  especially  when  we  recall 
that  we  are  utilizing  student  labor  wherever  feasible  and  that  we 
have  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  college.  There  is 
appended  herewith  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  for  student 
labor  during  the  past  few  years: 

1898 $3,900  56 

1899 2.924  13 

1900 1,708  24 

1901 1,855  23 

1902 2,054  12 

1903 3,124  94 

I  desire  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  the  appropriation  of  $2,000.00  for 
demonstration  work.  With  the  present  funds,  we  can  provide  for 
the  work  only  a  portion  of  the  time.  With  $2,000.00,  I  am  satisfied 
that  wo  can  develop  a  very  satisfactory  department  of  college  ex- 
tension, and  one  that  will  commend  itself  very  fully  to  the  farmers 
and    to    citizens   generally. 

I  also  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  extreme  desirabilitv  of 
our  having  funds  available  for  student  labor  and  extension  work  as 
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rent  annual  appropriations.  Otherwise,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
plan  this  work  satisfactorily.     And,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  impossi- 

properly  to  adjust  both  these  lines  of  work  unless  we  are  assured 
their  permanent  support. 

'.  would  further  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  greenhouse. 
is  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  state  that  agri- 
tural  instruction  at  this  college  shall  be  emphasized.  But,  in 
w  of  the  great  importance  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  Rhode 
and,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  give  adequate  instruc- 
n  unless  we  have  a  suitable  greenhouse.  We  have  prepared 
ins  for  such  a  structure,  and  estimates  on  these  plans  give  the  cost 

$20,000.00.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  we  can  construct  a 
isfactory  building  for  $15,000.00.     Of  course,  a  greenhouse  can 

built  for  a  less  sum  than  this  even ;  but  a  greenhouse  of  this  sort 
3uld  be  well  built,  modem,  and  suited  not  only  for  educational 
1  instructional  purposes  but  also  for  experimental  work.  It 
>uld  be  accompanied  by  a  workroom  that  is  in  keeping  with  our 
)d  college  buildings.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  unnecessary 
>ense  in  such  a  structure,  but  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  that  it  should 
not  onlv  well  built  but  attractive  as  well. 

^here  are  certain  improvements  at  the  dairy  barn,  including  a 
'-able  milkroom,  platform  scales,  etc.,  for  which  I  would  recom- 
nd  an  expenditure  of  $500.00;  also  the  building  of  a  manure  pit 
ihed  which  will  enable  the  better  preservation  of  the  liquid  man- 

and  the  handling  of  it;  also  the  deepening  of  the  well  on  the  plain, 
I  the  installation  of  a  complete  fire-alarm  system,  these  being  im- 
ative.  for  proper  protection  from  fire. 

would  also  recommend  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  appro- 
ite  in  addition  to  the  above  sum  not  less  than  $2,000.00  for  special 
airs.  In  connection  with  this  item,  it  is  urged  that  it  be  made 
'  policy  to  ask  the  legislature  to  distinguish  between  our  current 
)enditure,  which  can  in  a  general  way  be  previously  estimated 
I  which  is  certain  to  come  up  annually,  and  our  special  appropri- 
)ns  for  certain  specific  purposes.     I  would  include,  under  these 
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specific  purposes,  the  annual  repair  fund.  While  it  is  true  that  w 
can  calculate  on  a  certain  amount  of  repairs  each  year,  we  cannot  tel 
just  how  much  they  will  be  nor  what  contingencies  may  arise.  I^ 
is  simply  a  business  proposition  that  these  repairs  be  made  i 
order  that  the  plant  shall  be  kept  in  proper  shape.  It  would  seen:^™ 
therefore,  only  fair  that  the  legislature  should  regard  repairs,  as  i_ 
does  new  buildings,  properly  subject  to  special  appropriations  upo  Z3 
recommendation   of   your   Board. 

HIGHWAY   ENGINEERING. 
1 

I  desire  to  endorse  the  idea  contained  in  the  resolution  adopted 
by  your  Board,  May  18,  1903,  *' Voted,  that  the  college  shall  ofifer 
a  course  in  highway  engineering  provided  proper  financial  arrange- 
ments can  be  made."     I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  is  opportune  for 
the  installing  of  such  a  course.     It  is  a  course  wholly  appropriate 
for  this  college  to  undertake,  connected  as  the  subject  is  with  both 
engineering  and  farm  progress.     With  very  slight  extra  expenditure 
for  teaching,  the  instruction  work  can  be  arranged  for.     It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  students  in  this  course  should  have  some 
opportunity  for  practical  road  work.     I  would  recommend,  as  the 
most  satisfactory,  the  plan  of  asking  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  us  to  buy  road  machinery'  for  use  on  the 
college  grounds.     But  as  I  understand  that  you  do  not  deem  this 
wise  at  present,  I  recommend  that  a  committee  of  your  Board  be 
appointed  to  act  with  Dr.  Hewes  and  myself  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  authorities  of  an  adjacent  town,  or  of  the  state,  or 
of  the  Federal  government,  for  the  limited  use  of  road  machinery' 
either  on  our  own  grounds  or  on  some  neighboring  highway.     I  would 
recommend  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate  $500.00  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  course. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  an  inventory  of  all  property  in  the 
charge  of  the  college,  made  by  order  of  your  Board.  It  has  been 
made  with  great  care,  and  is  a  conservative  statement  of  present 
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valuations.     The  details  have  been  card  catalogued,  and  are  on  file 
in  the  various  departments  as  a  permanent  record. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

KEN  YON  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 

President. 
December  31,  1903. 


Summary  of  Inventory,  December  31,  1903. 


Farm  and  campus $14,855  (X 

Buildings  and  heating  of  same: 

Watson  House,  purchased  18S9 $995  00 

Taft  Laboratory,  built  1890 22,025  00 

Boarding  Hall,  buUt  1890 9,3ft5  00 

Laundry,  built  1901 1,938  50 

Ladd  Laboratory,  built  1890 9,330  00 

Davis  Hall— dormitory,  buQt  1895 46,714  00 

Botanical  Laboratory,  built  1895 1,050  00 

Chemical  Laboratory,  built  1895 2,330  00 

Lippitt  HaU,  built  1897 37,306  00 

Greenhouse,  built  1890 140  00 

Hot-bed  and  cold  frames,  built  1903 155  00 

Poultry  buildings 531  00 

Carpenter  shop,  built  1895 595  00 

Ice  house,  built  1894 1,180  00 

Powder  house,  built  1892 48  00 

Forge  shop,  built  1892 350  00 

Horse  barn,  built  1890-1901 8,380  00 

Dairy  bam,  built  1898 6,635  00 

Bam  on  plain,  built  1743-1902 2,300  00 

151,367 

Lighting,  water,  and  sewer  systems: 

Lighting $1,899  59 

Water 8,135  00 

Fire  apparatus 1,082  00 

Gas  mains 256  50 

Sewer 1,816  40 

13, 

Equipment,  apparatus,  etc.,  by  departments: 

Agriculture: 

Crops $1,514  00 

Tools  and  machiner>' 1,895  93 

Wagons,  harnesses,  etc 1,119  50 

Horses 600  00 

Soil  laboratory 200  70 
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Animal  Industry:  \ 

Cattle $1,363  75 

Hogs 74  00 

Dogs 45  00 

Fowls 185  50 

Waterfowl 46  00 

Pigeons 12  00 

Belgian  hares 52  20 

Poultry  appliances 289  25 

Tools,  etc 523  31 

Grain 58  00 

$2,649  01 


Art: 

Casts $230  44 

Photographs 221  20 

Other  studio  furnishings 795  83 


Boarding  Hall: 

Furniture $1,157  53 

Lmen 309  44 

Silver  and  dishes 549  12 

Kitchen  furnishings 1,030  35 


Chemistry: 

Apparatus $3,564  04 

Chemicals 1,308  05 


1,247  47 


3,046  44 

I-aundry 768  20 

botany : 

Microscopes  and  accessories $699  11 

Models,  maps,  charts,  and  photographs 133  50 

Laboratory  furniture 232  10 

Apparatus  and  tools 281  44 

3,531  herbarium  specimens  and   other  museum 

material 225  38 

1,571  53 


4,872  09 

^vil  Engineering  and  mathematics 883  08 

'^logy 250  00 

horticulture 102  75 

library 16,368  69 
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Mechanic  Arts: 

Machine  shop $5,118  76 

Mechanical  drawing 322  87 

Mechanical  engineering 1,163  67 

Forge  shop 268  55 

Pattemmaking ^ 88  10 

Carpenter  shop  tools 782  14 

Woodworking 1,486  53 

$9,230  62 

Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering: 

Physics $4,000  00 

Electrical  engineering 2,461  72 

Lantern  slides 534  78 

Physiographic    models    and    photographic    ma- 
terial   150  00 

7,146  50 

Typewriting 175  00 

Zoology : 

Apparatus $1,211  83 

Specimens 3,810  90 

Models  and  shells 1,721  62 

Furniture 141  25 

Other  zoological  material 57  30 

6.942  90 

Miscellaneous: 

Executive  office  furniture $778  83 

Printing  department 605  45 

Lippitt  Hall  furnishings ^. 1,230  91 

Telephone  system 558  71 

Davis  Hall  furnishings 483  95 

Store 788  44 

Military  department 115  00 

Quarrying  apparatus 1,635  00 

Watson  House  furnishings 471  39 

6,667  68 

Total,  College $246,664  08 
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Brought  forward $246,664  08 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Agricultural  Division $1 ,935  25 

Apiary 366  20 

Biological  Division 3,002  05 

Chemical  Division 3,989  61 

Horticultural  Division 577  34 

Office  furniture"  and  fixtures 1,679  47 

Library 1,900  00 

Photographic  outfit 338  54 

Pot  experiment  house 1,025  00 

Poultry  buildings 2,954  50 

V^etation  experiment  outfit 619  00 

Total,  Experiment  Station $18,386  96 

United  States  property  in  trust  for  use  in  Military  Department. .  3,150  00 

Grand  total $268,201  04 


w 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  Oearge  H,  Utter,  Oovemor,  and  the  Honorable 
General  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  at  its  Jantuiry  Session,  1905: 

I  have  the  honol*  to  submit  herewith  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
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In  order  to  place  before  youi  Excellency  and  the  Honorable  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  present  condition  of  aCFairs  at  the  college  and  to 
transmit  such  recommendations  as  have  been  made  by  your  Board 
and  by  the  president  of  the  college,  we  include  as  Part  I  of  this  report 
the  following:  A  statement  of  appropriations  to  be  asked  of  the 
General  Assembly — this  statement  embodying  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Managers;  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board; 
and  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  college  for  the  year.  Part  II 
will  contain  the  usual  report  of  the  experiment  station.  Part  III 
will  be  a  statement  of  the  courdies  of  Sttidy  and  other  details. 

Statement  of  Appropriations  to  be  Asked  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  Resolution  of  the  Board  op  Managers  of 
THE  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

For  current  expense  bills  remaining  unpaid  January  1, 

1905 $5,000  00 

For  student  labor  and  agricultural  demonstration 4,000  00 

For  repairs  of  poultry  yards  and  buildings,  experiment 

station 500  00 

For  general  repairs  and  minor  equipment,  college 2,000  00 

For  greenhouse  and  attached  building  for  teaching 15,000  00 

For  buildings  and  equipment  for  poultry  teaching 5,000  00 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 
THOS.  G.  MATHEWSON, 
MELVILLE  BULL. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Melviixe  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 

Agbiculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

1904.  Dr. 

Jan.  1.    To  cash  balance  on  hand $1  74 

Receipts  from  president  of  college  for  students'  board,  etc.  18,175  83 

Interest 42  41 

$18,219  98 

1904.  Cr. 

By  salaries $474  98 

Postage  and  stationery. 273  90 

Freight  and  express 493  87 

Traveling,... . .      201  53 

Labor 5,900  75 

Store 1,748  61 

Construction  and  repairs 1,382  68 

Provisions 2,715  40 

Boarding  expense 1,022  40 

Grain • 580  31 

Gasolene 76  52 

FertiUzer 120  60 

Coal 1,136  70 

Printing 302  60 

Telephone 51  60 

Advertising 72  50 

Incidentals 1,598  99 

Balance  on  hand 66  04 

$18,219  98 
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This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
examined  the  account  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  as  above,  and  find  the  same  to 
be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  said  treasurer  of  sixty-six  dollars 
and  four  cents  ($66.04). 

THOMAS  G.  MATHEWSON, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

Attditcrs. 


Melville  Bull,  Treasurer ,  in  account  with  the  United  States  Fund  op  1862. 

1004.  Dr. 

Jan.  I.    To  balance  from  last  year $2,S84  48 

Interest  received  from  state  treasurer 2,500  00 


$5,384  48 


1904.  Cr, 

By  instruction $2,070  02 

Apparatus 226  79 

Text-books  and  reference  books 620  65 

Stock  and  material 219  13 

Balance  on  hand 2,247  89 


$5,384  48 


This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,of  the  United  States  Fund  of 
1862,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  total  receipts  were  $5,384.48,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $3,136.59 
thus  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,247 .  89  to  new  account. 

THOMAS  G.   MATHEWSON, 
J.  V.   B.  WATSON, 

Auditors. 
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The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  account 

with  the  United  States  Appropriation. 

1004.  Dr. 

To  receipts  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  per  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  ended  June  90,  1004,  as  per  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1887 f  15,000  00 

1004.  Cr. 

By  salaries $8,768  84 

Labor 1,561  54 

Postage  and  stationery 283  52 

Freight  and  express 115  40 

Publications 71  65 

Heat,  light,  and  water 658  04 

Chemical  supplies 83  72 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 336  42 

Fertilisers 243  14 

Feeding-stuffs 563  70 

Library 605  04 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery, 600  37 

Furniture  and  fixtures 33  02 

Scientific  apparatus 44  14 

Live  stock. . , 28  35 

Traveling  expenses 174  60 

Contingent  expenses 15  00 

Building  and  repairs 723  43 


$15,000  00 


We,  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corporation,  do  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1004;  that  we 
have  found  the  same  well  kept  and  classified  as  above,  and  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  are  shown  to  have  been 
115,000.00,  and  the  corresponding  disbursements  $15,000.00,  for  all  of  which 
proper  vouchers  are  on  file  and  have  been  examined  by  us  and  foimd  correct, 
thus  leaving  no  balance. 
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And  we  further  certily  that  the  eoqMndituree  have  been  solely  for  the  purpoees 
set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congren  approved  ICarch  2, 1887.     . 

CHARLES  DEAN  KTMRATJ., 
C.  H.  OOQQESHALL, 

Auditors. 


Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  tnih  the  Rhode  Island  State  Agbi- 

cui;tural  EzpEBOfSNT  Station. 

1004.  Dr. 

To  balance  from  last  year.. .  / $2,157  72 

Station  receipts 534  53 

Interest 98  75 


$2,791  00 


1004.  Cr. 

By  publications $11  15 

Traveling 80  57 

Contingent  expenses 2  88 

Postage  and  stationery 31  35 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 12  69 

Building  and  repairs *. 41  05 

Balance  on  hand 2,611  31 


$2,791  00 


This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  ot  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  total  receipts  were  $2,701.00,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $179.69, 
thus  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,611.31  to  new  accoimt. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

Auditor 8. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior t  of  amount  received  under  Act  of  Congress,  of  August  90,  1890,  in  aid 
of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  of  the  disbursemenXs 
thereof  to  and  including  June  30,  1904. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1903 

Inatallment  for  1903-4 $25,000  00 


$25^000  00 


Disbursements  Thereof  for  and  During  the  Year  Endino 

June  30,  1904. 

Schedule  A. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and  for 

facilities  for  such  instruction $3,803  77 

Schedule  B.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 

and  for  facilities  for  such  instruction 7,411  98 

Schedule   C. — Disbiu'sements  for  Instruction  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  for  facilities  for  such  instruction 2,202  71 

Schedule  D. — Disbursements    for    Instruction    in    Mathematical 

Science  and  for  facilities  for  such  instruction 1,716  86 

Schedule  E. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Natural  Science 

and  for  facilities  for  such  instruction 6,764  68 

Schedule  F. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Economic  Science 

and  for  facilities  for  such  instruction 3,100  00 

Total  expenditure  for  the  year $25,000  00 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and,  together  \^nth 
^he  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details  of  expenditures 
lor  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named;  and  that  said  expenditures  were 
applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language, 
and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
ficience,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and 
to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

MELVILLE  BULL, 

Treasurer. 
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This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
have  examined  the  above  accounts  of  MelviUe  Bull,  Treasurer,  with  the  accom- 
panying vouchers,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 
C.  H.  CCX5GESHALL, 

Attditors. 


.  Report  of  the  president  of  the  college. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
AgricuUvre  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

Gentlemen: — ^I  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  our 
college  work  lot  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity.  There  has  been  no 
instance  of  contagious  disease  among  the  college  population,  and 
very  few  cases  of  illness  of  any  kind.  The  attendance  for  the  college 
year  ended  June,  1904,  was  as  follows : 

CoUege 48 

Preparatory  school 67 

Speciab , . . .  5 

Farm-practice,  4;    poultry  keeping,  21 25 

Total  (none  counted  twice) 142 

This  is  an  increase  of  35  over  the  previous  college  year,  and  repre- 
sents the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  college.  For  the 
fall  term  just  closed  I  am  able  to  report  an  attendance  of  131,  or  an 
increase  of  19  over  the  same  term  last  year.  The  present  enrollment 
is  divided  as  follows: 

College 57 

General  preparatory  course 59 

Industrial  high  school 5 

Agricultural  high  school 1 

Specials 3 

Special  winter  course — Farm  practice 6 

Total 131 
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To  this  will  be  added  for  the  collie  yeaf  the  students  in  poultry 
keeping  and  farm  mechanics,  both  courses  beginning  after  the 
holidays. 

This  increase  in  attendance  ]represents,  I  believe,  a  normal  and 
healthy  growth.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  '*  boom ''  the  attend- 
ance. Indeed,  this  last  term,  candidates  for  admission  were  scruti- 
nized with  unusual  care,  but  for  which  fact  our  entering  classes 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  considerably  larger.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting phases  of  the  increase  is  the  growth  in  the  nupaber  of  board- 
ing students.  The  college  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  southern  Rhode 
Island  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  local  population,  which 
shows  its  interest  by  contributing  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  college;  two  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  students  of 
the  college  were  day  students.  The  boarding  students  mainly  rep- 
resent the  attendance  from  any  considerable  distance,  and  conse- 
quently the  usefulness  of  the  college  to  other  portions  of  the  state. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  respect: 


Day  students 

Boarding  students. 


1903. 

■ 

1903. 

1904. 

Spring  term. 

Fall  term. 

FtJl  term 

45 

57 

43 

30 

51 

82 

During  the  past  term  the  average  attendance  at  the  dining-hall 
was  94.  It  has  been  necessary  to  set  two  tables,  as  the  dining-room 
accommodates  only  60  at  one  time.  A  year  ago  last  spring  there 
were  35  cadets  in  military  drill;  last  year  there  were  65,  and  this 
fall  90  are  enrolled.  Two  years  ago  there  were  only  two  students 
regularly  enrolled  for  agriculture;  last  year  there  were  6  such  stu- 
dents, and  this  fall  there  were  10. 

I  have  given  these  facts  merely  to  indicate  the  extent  and  direc- 
tion  of  the  growth  of  the  college.  We  hope  to  secure  an  even  larger 
proportion  of  students  from  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
state  and  also  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who 
come  primarily  for  the  study  of  agriculture. 
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CHANGES   IN   THE   FACULTY. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Merrow  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  college 
year  of  1904-05,  for  purposes  of  advanced  study,  and  a  portion  of  the 
regular  work  in  botany  has  been  assumed  by  Professor  John  Barlow. 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Kenyon  was  elected  secretary  of  the  faculty  for 
the  year  in  place  of  Miss  Merrow.  Major  Lewis  Balch,  in  June, 
accepted  an  appointment  in  the  United  States  service  in  Panama, 
and  relinquished  his  position  as  instructor  in  military  science  and 
tactics.  Major  Balch,  during  his  year  of  service,  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  military  drill  in  the  college,  bringing  out  many  new  plans  and 
enthusing  the  students  for  the  work.  For  the  current  college  year 
the  college  has  secured  the  services  of  Captain  Maurice  H.  Cook,  of 
Providence.  Captain  Cook  has  had  previous  experience  in  the  drilling 
of  cadets,  as  well  as  in  the  army.  He  is  carrying  forward  with  zeal 
and  success  this  important  branch  of  our  college  work.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Stene  was  elected,  April  first,  superintendent  of  college  extension. 
Mr.  J.  Weston  Hutchins,  who  had  accepted  the  position  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  returned  to  his  home  in  Michigan.  He  succeeded  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  this  important  branch  of  our  college 
activities.  At  the  end  of  the  college  year  Mr.  Walter  A.  Mitchell 
resigned  as  instructor  in  physics  and  electrical  engineering,  and 
Walter  S.  Rodman,  a  graduate  of  this  college  in  the  class  of  1904 
in  the  course  in  electrical  engineering,  was  appointed  to  this  position, 
^th  additional  duties  as  instructor  in  mathematics. 

CHANGES  IN   COURSES. 

The  only  change  of  importance  during  the  year  has  been  to  carry 
Out  the  vote  of  the  Board  establishing  a  course  in  highway  engineer- 
ing. This  course  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue  gives  a  thorough 
foundation  in  civil  engineering  and  attempts  to  bring  the  student 
during  the  senior  year  into  touch  with  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  problems  involved  in  the  actual  construction  of  highways, 
Under  diverse  conditions.     Several  of  our  present  students  elected 
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the  course,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  it  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  outside  of  the  college.  By  resolution  of  your  Board, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  town  council  of  the  town  of  South 
Kingstown  relative  to  a  working  agreement  by  which  the  college 
might  utilize  the  road  machinery  of  the  town  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  of  some  possible  assistance  to  the  town  in  its  road  work.  The 
town  council  seemed  very  much  interested  in  our  proposition,  and, 
while  no  contract  was  entered  into,  they  subscribed  to  an  agreement 
which  is  practically  covered  by  the  following  letter  to  the  present 

road  commissioner  of  the  town: 

« 

KmcNSTON,  Rhods  Island,  March  15,  1904. 

Mr.  p.  O.  Ltttlkfibld, 

Wakefidd,  Rhode  Island. 

Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  yesterday,  I  am  transmitting 
the  plan  and  agreement  reached  between  the  town  council  and  yourself  as  road 
commissioner  on  the  one  hand  and  Dr.  Hewes  and  myself  as  req>ecting  the 
college  on  the  other  hand,  relative  to  use  of  the  town  road  machinery  by  the 
college  and  also  for  the  work  of  our  highway-engineering  students  On  the  roads 
of  the  town. 

1.  It  is  understood  that  our  professor  of  highway  engineering  and  his  students 
in  that  subject  will  be  allowed  to  make  observations,  estimates,  etc.,  of  the  roads 
and  road  work  of  the  town.  Also,  that  it  will  be  permissible,  after  a  proper 
arrangement  with  yourself,  for  the  professor  and  his  students  to  take  charge  of 
a  short  piece  of  road  work  in  order  that  the  student  may  secure  first-hand  prac- 
tice in  road  work;  this  work,  of  course,  to  be  done  satisfactorily  to  yourself, 
without  expense  to  the  college,  and  without  extra  cost  to  the  town  except  so 
far  as  you  may  determine. 

2.  In  case  the  college  wishes  to  build  roads  on  its  own  property,  the  town  will 
loan  to  the  college  its  road  machinery,  including  crusher,  roller,  carts,  sprinkler, 
etc.,  without  rental;  provided  that  the  crusher  will  not  be  removed  from  its  lo- 
cation, that  the  college  will  employ  the  town  engineers  for  the  crusher  and  the 
roller,  will  pay  all  expenses  of  running  the  machinery  while  in  use  on  the  college 
grounds,  and  will  repair  all  damages  incurred  in  such  use. 

3.  It  is  understood  that,  in  so  far  as  our  professor  of  highway  engineering  has 
time  and  opportunity,  he  will  be  glad  to  render  any  services  to  the  town  in,  re- 
spect to  highway  work  that  may  be  desired  by  yourself,  and  that  may  be  con- 
sistent with  his  other  duties. 
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4.  It  is  understood  that  this  is,  in  no  sense,  a  contract,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  interest  in  this  matter,  and, 

through  you,  to  thank  the  town  council  for  their  attitude  and  for  their  willingness 

to  be  of  assistance  to  us. 

Very  truly, 

(Signed)        KENYON  L.   BUTTERFIELD, 

President, 

MACADAM  ROADS. 

In  connection  .with  our  highway -engineering  course  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the  great  importance  of  building 
macadam  road  upon  the  college  grounds.     I  wish  to  recommend 
most  earnestly  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  make  a  small 
appropriation  each  year,  say  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  may  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  highway  engineer- 
ing in  building  or  repairing  macadam  road  on  the  college  grounds, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  work  is  to  be  done  both  with  the 
\'iew  of  making  a  first-class  and    permanent  road  system  and  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  who  are  taking  the  course  in  highway 
engineering.     You  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  fact  that,  if  the 
course  is  to  be  made  a  complete  success,  the  students  must  have  the 
^anae  facilities  for  laboratory  practice  and  the  same  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  theories  as  can  be  obtained  in  chemistry,  mechanical 
engineering,  or  poultry  keeping.     A  few  hundred  feet  of  road  built 
^ach  year  would,  in  course  of  time,  give  us  a  system  of  beautiful 
a,nd  permanent  roads,  requiring  small  expenditure  for  repair,  an- 
swering the  needs  of  an  increasing  college  population  which  has  to 
depend  upon  the  roads  as  sidewalks  during  all  seasons,  and  offering 
an  absolutely  essential  requisite  to  the  students  in  highway  en- 
gineering. 

DEMONSTRATION   AND    EXTENSION   WORK. 

I  again  refer  to  this  subject,  covered  at  some  length  in  my  report 
of  a  year  ago,  because  of  its  great  importance.  The  college  must 
more  and  more  carry  its  work  to  the  farmers,  taking  to  them  knowl- 
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edge  and  inspiration  along  all  lines  of  farm  business  and  farm  life. 
During  the  past  autumn  a  series  of  extension  lectures  has  been  held 
in  various  portions  of  the  state.  Mr.  J.  Weston  Hutchins,  of  Michi- 
gan has  been  present  at  all  of  these,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stene,  our  super- 
intendent of  extension  work,  at  a  number  of  them.  Thirty-nine 
lectures  were  held,  in  28  sessions,  at  21  places,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  between  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  different  farmers  were 
reached.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  small  expen- 
diture of  money  on  the  part  of  the  college.  The  list  of  dates  and 
places  follows: 

November  14,  1904.    Arnold's  Mills. 


f< 

15, 

PrimnMe  Grange,  Woonsocket. 

44 

1«. 

R.  I.  Horticultural  Sodety,  Providence 

44 

17, 

Harrisville. 

it 

18, 

Greenville. 

« 

21, 

Summit. 

44 

22, 

Rocky  Hill. 

44 

28, 

lime  Rock. 

« 

25, 

East  Woonsocket. 

4i 

28, 

Exeter. 

44 

29, 

Davisville. 

44 

30, 

Woody  Hill. 

44 

30, 

Hope  Vallqr. 

December 

1, 

Wakefifild. 

44 

3, 

Point  Judith. 

<( 

5, 

Bristol  Feity. 

H 

5, 

Portsmouth. 

(( 

«, 

Middletown. 

<( 

7, 

Tiverton  Four  Comers. 

44 

8, 

Penyville. 

4i 

9, 

Little  Compton. 

As  spring  approaches,  Mr.  Stene  will  spend  a  large  portion  of  I 
time  in  giving  demonstrations  in  spraying  for  insects  and  disec 
that  may  trouble  the  orchards  of   the  state.    An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  interest  the  teachers  of  the  state  in  various  fonr 
nature  study. 
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CHANGES   IN   FACULTY   ORGANIZATION. 

During  the  year  the  faculty  has  adopted  revised  by-laws.  Under 
the  new  plan  the  faculty  is  divided  into  the  faculty  proper,  consisting 
of  all  employees  listed  in  the  catalogue,  including  the  experiment- 
station  workers,  and  the  faculty  council,  formerly  the  **jury,"  made 
up  of  administrative  heads  of  departments  of  the  college.  The  plan 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  general  legislative  and  administrative 
w^ork  of  the  college  can  best  be  handled  by  a  comparatively  small 
body  and  that  it  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  those  chiefly  responsible, 
namely,  the  heads  of  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  questions  of  general  policy  which  are  of  interest  to  all  employ- 
ees of  the  college.  Under  the  plan  adopted  the  faculty  will  hold 
occasional  meetings  for  discussion  of  subjects  of  general  interest.  It 
may  pass  such  resolutions  as  it  chooses,  but  these  are  merely  expres- 
sions of  opinion  and  do  not  bind  the  faculty  council  in  any  way.  It 
is  thought  that  this  very  simple  device  will  relieve  the  faculty  council 
of  considerable  work,  will  engender  a  new  interest,  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  the  faculty,  in  the  larger  college  problems,  and  will  give 
a  better  opportunity  to  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  not 
heads  of  departments  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  institution. 

In  connection  with  this  new  arrangement,  the  committee  system 
of  the  faculty  council  has  been  elaborated  to  some  extent.  More 
details  of  administration  are  left  with  the  committees,  but  the  com- 
mittee appointments  are  so  made  and  the  list  of  committees  so 
formed  that  it  is  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  council  will  be  seriously 
burdened  with  these  duties. 

During  the  past  term  a  plan  has  been  evolved  for  enabling  the 
council  to  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  students  who  are  becoming 
delinquent  in  classwork.  A  system  of  bi-weekly  reports  is  made  to 
appropriate  committees  which  take  up  each  case  on  its  merits  and 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  student,  or,  if  necessary,  to 
the  faculty  council  itself. 

8 
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SnrDENT  COUNCIL. 

About  a  year  ago  the  students  were  invited  to  dect  a  council  of 
seven  members;  composed  of  two  from  the  senior  class,  two  from  the 
junior  class,  and  <Hie  each  from  the  sophomore  class,  the  freshman 
class,  the  preparatory  school.  No  definite  plan  of  organisation  was 
suggested,  but  the  council  was  invited  to  take  up  for  discussion  and 
action  such  questions  as  might  be  presented  to  it  by  the  student 
body  or  by  the  faculty  itself.  It  was  thought  that  a  committee  of 
students  of  this  kind,  made  up  of  responable  men  and  women,  in- 
teresting itself  in  the  various  phases  of  college  life,  meeting,  with 
greater  or  less  frequency,  individuals  or  conmiittees  of  the  faculty 
council,  would  eventually  become  an  agency  of  great  value  to  the 
student  life.  Hie  council  has  adopted  a  constitution,  appointed 
committees,  and  has  already  had  before  it  a  number  of  questions  for 
decision  and  action.  Hius  far  the  plan  has  worked  well,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  justify  expectations  by  becoming  a  wise  and  effi- 
cient medium  of  communication  between  the  students  and  faculty 
and  will  assist  in  developing  genuine  college  spirit. 

VISITATION  OF  OTHER  COLLEGES. 

• 

By  consent  of  your  Board,  Professor  Fred  W.  Card  and  myself 
visited  last  May  all  but  one  of  the  New  England  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts.  I  think  the  general  impression  by  this  in- 
teresting and  profitable  trip  was  that  all  the  New  England  institu- 
tions are  very  rapidly  enlarging  their  facilities  and  increasing  their 
attendance,  and  that  they  will  soon  rank  among  the  most  important 
educational  agencies  in  New  England.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  agriculture  in  these  institutions  is  especially  gratif3ring.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  attendance  of  agricultural  students  is  on  the 
increase,  graduates  of  agricultural  courses  are  being  o£fered  satis- 
factory positions  as  managers  and  superintendents  of  farms,  and  the 
attention  of  young  men  is  being  increasingly  called  to  the  oppor- 
tunities, even  in  New  England,  for  men  who  possess  the  requisite 
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training  in  agriculture.  The  general  lesson  for  our  college  which 
we  gathered  was  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
must  not  ask  us  "  to  make  bricks  without  straw,"  for  it  was  noticeable 
that  in  these  colleges  the  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
students  was  paralleled  and  usually  preceded  by  increase  in  agri- 
cultural buildings  and  equipment. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

We  were  favored  this  year  with  good  weather,  and  the  commence- 
ment exercises  were  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Mr.  W.  E. 
McClintock,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission, 
delivered  the  address  of  the  day,  on  the  subject,  "The  Economics 
of  Good  Roads." 

« 

ACCOUNTING   SYSTEM. 

By  direction  of  your  Board,  after  January  first,  1905,  the  books 
of  the  treasurer  will  be  kept  at  the  college.     In  this  connection, 
and  also  by  your  approval,  a  new  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
system  will  go  into  efifect.    To  assist  in  outlining  this  system  we  have 
had  the  expert  services  of  Mr.  Fred  C.  Kenney,  cashier  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.    We  believe  that  the  new  system  will  not  only 
give  a  clearer,  more  complete,  and  more  easily  accessible  statement 
of  all  financial  transactions,  but  will  ako  compel  a  closer  division  ' 
of  the  funds;  and  will  permit,  what  is  extremely  important,  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  definite  statement  to  the  public  of  comparative 
Expenditures  from  year  to  year. 

FINANCES   OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

Your  Board  has  already  voted  to  ask  the  legislature  for  five 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  current  bills  incurred  prior  to  January  1, 
1905.  But  inasmuch  as  one  year  ago  I  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  your  Board,  and  as  I  have  also  definitely  suggested  the 
plan  to  you  since  that  time,  I  desire  to  record  my  view  of  the  situa- 
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tion  with  respect  to  this  appropriation.  The  college  has,  at  this 
date,  unpaid  bills  amounting  to  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 
On  the  surface  this  appears  to  be  a  deficit,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  it  is  not,  in  reality,  a  deficit,  but  a  debt.  In  other 
words,  the  current  appropriation  of  S15,000.00  for  the  immediate 
present  is  nearly  adequate  for  our  needs.  This  deficit,  sometimes 
as  low  as  three  thousand  dollars  and  sometimes  as  high  as  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  has  been,  as  I  understand  it,  a  recurring  fact  in  the  col- 
lege finances  for  some  six  or  seven  years.  I  take  it  that  each  year 
it  has  been  the  thought  of  the  administration  that  some  economies 
could  be  practiced  by  which  this  deficit  could  finally  be  wiped  out. 
I  have  given  this  matter  my  best  attention,  and,  although  I  indulged 
the  same  hope  a  year  ago,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  with  a  grow- 
ing college  and  consequent  new  demands,  it  will  be  in^practicable 
to  reduce  the  debt  in  this  manner.  I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that 
the  legislature  will  see  its  way  clear  to  make  this  appropriation,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  start  the  new  year  with  a  clear  record. 
I  wish  to  say  further,  in  this  connection,  that  while  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  reductions  in  expenditure  at  some  points,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  feasible  to  lessen  expenditures  by  any  large  amount  except 
by  some  drastic  measures  which  would  almost  surely  seriously  cripple, 
if  not  destroy,  the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

NEEDS  OP  THE   COLLEGE. 

It  ought  clearly  to  be  understood  by  the  people  of  the  state  that, 
while  the  college  has  a  considerable  income  from  the  United  States 
Government,  through  the  two  Morrill  acts,  there  are  absolute  limi- 
tations as  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  this  income,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  state,  in  accepting  these  grants,  has  definitely  agreed 
to  support  the  institution  at  those  points  where  the  Federal  funds 
are  not  available.  The  state,  for  instance,  must  furnish  the  land, 
all  buildings  and  repairs  of  the  same,  all  expense  of  maintenance  of 
the  plant,  such  as  labor,  fuel,  express,  and  freight.  In  general  terms, 
the  Federal  funds  may  be  used  only  for  immediate  means  of  instruc- 
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tion,  such  as  salaries,  books,  and  tools  for  instruction.  The  state  must, 
therefore,  expect  continuing,  and  probably  increasing,  calls  for  ex- 
penditures, provided  the  college  is  to  carry  out  its  function  and  to 
do  the  work  prescribed  for  it  by  the  Federal  acts  which  created  it, 
the  terms  of  which  the  state  has  accepted. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  needs  of  the  college  which 
must  be  met  at  an  early  date  is  a  new  dormitory  for  men  students. 
The  present  dormitory,  accommodating  comfortably  forty-five,  con- 
tains this  year  about  fifty-five  students.    Some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men  students  are  living  in  private  houses  in  the  village  of  Kingston. 
£ut  such  accommodations  in  the  village  are  strictly  limited,  and  we 
must  either  interest  someone  in  building  private  lodgitlg  or  boarding- 
liouses,  or  we  must  soon  have  another  dormitory.    As  conditions 
exist,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  course  will  be  the  necessary  one. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  college,  in  my  judgment,  are  a 
greenhouse  and  a  poultry  plant.    As  I  understand  it,  the  people  of 
Hhode  Island  desire  that  this  college  shall  emphasize  more  than  it 
lias  done  in  the  past  the  teaching  of  agriculture.     I  do  not  believe 
^hat  they  desire  us  to  tear  out  the  courses  in  mechanic  arts  or  even 
tzhe  courses  in  science  and  to  turn  the  institution  into  a  college  solely 
X'or  agriculture.    But  even  if  this  radical  and,  to  my  mind,  exceed- 
ingly imwise  step  were  taken,  we  still  should  have  inadequate  facili- 
"tiies  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  simply  because,  as  I  indicated 
^bove,  the  Federal  fimds,  no  matter  how  large,  can  not  be  used  for 
iDuildings.    It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  this  problem  of 
teaching  agriculture  is  a  very  difficult  problem.     It  involves  a  rela- 
tively  large  equipment.     Agriculture  can  not  be  taught   merely 
X^rom  books.    Proper  facilities  for  laboratory  work  must  be  provided. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  can  not  too  strongly  state  that  our  facilities 
^or  teaching  agriculture  are  grossly  inadequate.     The  reason  for  this 
^act  hinges  on  what  seems  to  us  the  evident  wisdom  of  emphasizing 
:such  phases  of  agriculture  as  shall  meet  the  needs  of  eastern  farming. 
^Ne  must  bend  our  energies  to  instruction  in  those  lines  that  promise 
to  dominate  Rhode  Island  agriculture.     Therefore  horticulture,  in 
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its  various  phases,  poultry  keefnng,  and  milk  dairying  are  evidently 
lines  of  instruction  which  we  must  largely  emphasize.  I  believe  that 
this  college  is  the  only  land-grant  college  in  the  Union  which  does  not 
have  a  greenhouse;  we  ought  to  have  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
While  our  poultry  course  has  attracted  attention  all  over  the  east, 
yet  facilities  for  instruction,  except  for  theoretical  work,  practically 
do  not  exist.  Even  the  present  short  course  seriously  breaks  into 
the  work  of  experimentation,  because  we  find  it  an  absolute  necessity 
to  use  certain  portions  of  the  equipment  of  the  experiment  station 
while  the  poultry  students  are  taking  their  instruction  work. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  believe  that  the  need  of  a  greenhouse  and 
a  poultry  plant  is  the  greatest  need  which  exists  at  the  college.  If 
the  people  of  the  state  really  desire  that  agriculture  shall  be  em- 
phasized at  this  college,  they  must  see  to  it  that  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural work  are  granted.  We  must  decline  to  be  responsible  for 
building  up  the  agricultural  phases  of  our  coU^e  work,  imless  we  are 
given  the  proper  tools  to  work  with.  With  such  facilities  we  have 
full  faith  in  the  success  of  these  lines  of  agriculture.  Without  this 
equipment  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  attract  agricultural  students, 
but  we  can  not  hope  to  make  any  marked  progress  until  these  essen- 
tial buildings  are  placed  at  oiur  disposal. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully,  submitted. 

KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 

President. 
December  31,  1904. 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  George  H.  UiieTj  OovemoTj  and  the  Honorable 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  at  its  January  Session,  1906: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
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In  order  to  place  before  Your  Excellency  and  the  Honorable  General 
Assembly  the  present  condition  of  affairs  at  the  college  and  to  trans- 
mit such  recommendations  as  have  been  made  by  your  Board  and  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  we  include  as  Part  I  of  this  report  the 
following:  A  statement  of  appropriations  to  be  asked  of  the  General 
Assembly,  this  statement  embodying  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Managers;  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board;  and  the 
report  of  the  president  of  the  college  for  the  year.  Part  II  will  con- 
tain the  usual  report  of  the  experiment  station.  Part  III  will  be  a 
statement  of  the  courses  of  study  and  other  details. 

Statement  of  Appropriations  to  be  Asked  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
THE  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

For  electric  lighting  plant $2,300  00 

For  experiment  station  turkey-yards 500  00 

For  bringing  teaching  equipment  up  to  date 7,500  00 

For  repairs 5,000  00 

For  increase  in  annual  current  appropriation 10,000  00 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 
J.  V.  D.  WATSON, 
THOMAS  G.  MATHEWSON, 
MELVILLE  BULL. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  different  funds  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  AoRicui/rnRE  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  follows: 

MORRILL  FUND  OF  1890. 
For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1905. 

1904.  Dr. 

July  1.     By  Installment  for  year $25,000  00 

Cr. 

^^CHEDULE  A. — Disbursements  for  Agriculture $3,577  12 

IcHEDULE  B. — Disbursements  for  Mechanic  Arts 7,533  02 

Schedule  C. — Disbiusements  for  Ekiglish  Language 3,248  31 

Schedule  D. — ^Disbursements  for  Mathematical  Science 1,774  52 

Schedule  E. — ^Disbursements  for  Natural  Science 5,765  03 

(CHEDITLE  F. — ^Disbursements  for  Economic  Science 3,102  00 

$25,000  00 
MORRILL  FUND  OF  1862. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1905. 

1905.  Dr. 
Jan.  1.    To  balance  from  last  year $2,247  89 

1905.  Cr. 

By  instruction $1 ,354  84 

Apparatus 84  96 

Text-books  and  reference  books. 337  62 

Balance  on  hand 470  47 

•  ' 

$2,247  89 
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HATCH  FUND  OF  1887  (Experiment  Station). 
For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1905. 

1904.  Dr. 

To  appropriation  from  United  States $15,000  00 

1905.  Cr. 

By  salaries $9,377  76 

Labor 1,854  43 

Publications 45  67 

Postage  and  stationery 144  76 

Freight  and  express 109  40 

Heat,  light,  and  water 373  36 

Chemical  supplies 53  66 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 287  72 

Fertilizers 169  03 

Feeding-stuflfs 645  80 

Library 362  33 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 192  50 

Furniture  and  fixtures 25  86 

Live  stock 432  50 

Traveling  expenses 268  39 

Contingent  expenses 15  00 

Building  and  repairs 641  83 

$15,000  00 

EXPERIMENT  STATION.     MISCELLANEOUS  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1905. 

1904.  Dr. 

To  balance  from  last  year $2,611  31 

Station  receipts 1,028  81 

Interest 98  33 

$3,738  45 

1905.  Cr. 

By  labor $318  17 

Feeding-stuffs 46  65 

Publications 3  08 

Freight  and  express 7  62 
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1905. 

By  Library  and  printing $3  60 

Toob  and  machinery 37  66 

Seeds  and  sundries 25  92 

Chemical  apparatus 14  53 

Fertilizers 5  60 

Traveling 25  35 

Scientific  apparatus 1  50 

Buildings  and  repairs 18  71 

Contingent  expenses 13  15 

Balance  on  hand 3,216  91 


$3J38  45 

STATE— MAINTENANCE  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1905. 

1905.  Dr. 

^^n.  1.    To  state  appropriation $15,000  00 

^905.  Cr. 

^y  salaries Sl,472  59 

X-Abor 6,082  67 

I'raveling 139  99 

Postage  and  stationery 537  72 

^uel 2,982  21 

Gasoline  and  oil 104  24 

-Advertising  in  publications 69  96 

'Xelephone  and  telegraph 122  52 

Construction  and  repairs 744  98 

C^Jommencement 283  26 

freight  and  express 402  36 

Clrain 945  40 

^'ertiliaers 336  83 

^eds 69  39 

Horse-shoeing 90  41 

Miscellaneous 615  47 

$15,000  00 
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STATE— AGRICULTURAL  DEMONSTRATION  FUND.     1904. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1905. 

1905.                                                     Dr. 
Jan.  1.    To  balance  from  last  year $1,00^  30 

1905.  Cr. 

By  traveling  expenses $21 

Material 17 

Salaries 52 

Student  labor 1 

Freight  and  express 

Postage 

Labor 5 

Miscellaneous 

$1,009         ^ 

STATE— AGRICULTURAL  DEMONSTRATION  FUND.     1905. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1905. 

1905.                                                     Dr. 
To  state  appropriation $2,000 

1905.  Cr. 

By  labor $75  6 

Salaries 525 

Material 273  7' 

Traveling 165  7 

Freight  and  express 4  6 

Student  labor 6  6 

Apparatus 7 

Balance  on  hand 941   1 

$2,000 
STATE— STUDENT-LABOR  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1905. 

1905.                                                      Dr. 
To  state  appropriation $2,000  OO 
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1905.  Cr. 

By  student  labor $1,792  26 

By  balance  on  hand 207  74 

$2,000  00 
STATE— REPAIRS  FUND.     1904. 

For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1905. 

1905.                                                    Dr. 
To  balance  from  last  year $145  46 

1905.  Cr. 

By  labor $39  68 

Material 104  43 

Freight  and  express 1  36 

$145  46 

STATE— REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  FUND.     1905. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1905. 

1905.                                                    Dr. 
*o  appropriation $2,500  00 

1905.  Cr. 

^y  expenditures  to  date $1,968  90 

Balance  on  hand 531  10 

$2,500  00 
STATE— BUILDINGS  FUND. 
For  Year  End£:d  December  31,  1905. 

1905.                                                      Dr. 
Xo  appropriation $20,000  00 

1905.  Cr. 

^y  expenditures  to  date.  Poultry  plant $2,893  34 

Balance  on  hand 17,106  66 

$20,000  00 
i 


CURRENT  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31 ,  1905. 

1905.  Dr. 

Balance  from  last  year $2,510  68 

Interest 307  43 

Dormitory  fees 1 ,459  40 

Department  sales 2,656  55 

Department  fees 1,480  28 

Department  service 576  51 

Tuition 100  00 

Trust  fund 1,349  74 

Miscellaneous 127  71 

$10,568  30 
1905.  Cr. 

Trust  fund $1,116  85 

Traveling 219  90 

Postage 251  98 

Repairs 557  83 

Gasoline  and  oil 88  61 

Fuel 310  28 

Ck>mmencement 45  3f 

Telephone  and  telegraph 80  4 

Grain 1.353  ^ 

Freight  and  express 311 

Salaries 408 

Labor 1,543 

Advertising  in  publications 7.' 

Miscellaneous 64 

Balance  on  hand 3,5f 

$10.5 
TRUST  FUND. 

For  Year  Ended  Dkcember  31,  1905. 

1905.  Dr. 

To  boarding  department $ 
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1905. 

To  Bills  receivable  December  31,  1905 $1,208  11 

Deficit 47  53 

S13,924  71 

1905.  Cr. 

By  boarding  department $10,869  74 

Laundry 616  89 

Store 2,438  08 

$13,924  71 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and  truly  represents 
the  details  of  expenditures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named. 

MELVILLE  BULL, 

Treasurer. 


This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committees  of  the  Board 
^'  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
^^'^^tnined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  CoUege 
^^  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 
C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 


J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 
THOMAS  G.  MATHEWSON, 


Auditors. 
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SiTMMART  or  Inventory,  December  31,  1905. 

Fann  and  campus $14,S5£ 

Buildings: 

Watson  House,  purchased  1889 $383  25 

Taft  Laboratory,  built  1890 19,446  25 

Boarding  HaU,  built  1890 6,168  75 

Laundry,  buUt  1901 1,068  75 

Ladd  Laboratory,  built  1890 7,800  00 

Davis  Hall,  dormitory,  built  1895 40,156  90 

Botanical  Laboratory,  built  1895 713  50 

Chemical  Laboratory,  1895 1,455  75 

Lippitt  HaU,  buUt  1897 29,700  00 

Greenhouse,  built  1890 15  00 

Hot-bed  and  cold  frames,  built  1903 123  50 

Poultry  buildings 3,664  00 

Carpenter  shop,  built  1895 380  00 

Ice  house,  built  1894 1,148  00 

Powder  house,  built  1892 44  10 

Forge  shop,  built  1892 296  00 

Horse  bam,  built  1890-1901 7,931  90 

Dairy  bam,  buUt  1898 6,370  00 

Bam  on  plain,  built  1743-1902 2,251  75 


$130,13£ 


Lighting,  water,  sewer  and  other  systems: 

Electric  lighting $3,250  00 

Water 8,485  00 

Fire  apparatus 1,067  16 

Plumbing 6,352  00 

Heating 16,848  50 

Gas  mains 246  24 

Sewer 1,798  24 

Telephone 639  00 


$38,68( 


Equipment,  apparatus,  etc.,  by  departments: 

Agriculture: 

Crops $1,541  85 

Tools  and  machinerj- 1,494  30 

Wagons,  harnesses,  etc 1,152  12 

Horses 735  00 

Stable  furnishings 96  37 
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Lime $15  00 

Soil  laboratory  equipment 198  80 

Lantern-Elides 3  60 

Office  and  miscellaneous  equipment 7  75 

$5,244  69 


nimal  Industry: 

Cattle $1,025  00 

Hogs 27  50 

Dog 20  00 

Fowls 208  20 

Belgian  hares 5  00 

Poultry  appliances 123  40 

Tools 1,223  34 

Grain 258  75 

Household  furniture 15  7§ 

Lrt: 

Casts $251  61 

Photographs,  drawings,  etc 313  35 

Furniture 246  80 

Draperies,  art  objects,  etc 444  68 


Jhemistry: 

Chemicals $1,050  00 

Apparatus 3,617  13 


$2,906  94 


$1,256  44 


Boarding: 

Furniture .$874  45 

Linen 250  00 

Silver  and  dishes 397  00 

Kitchen  furnishings 811  00 

$2,332  45 

^iundry 752  84 

Jotany: 

Microscopes  and  accessories $691  19 

Models,  maps,  charts,  and  photographs 133  50 

Laboratory  furniture 229  46 

Apparatus  and  tools 290  59 

3,631    herbarium   specimens   and   other  museum 

material 231  98 

$1,576  72 


4,667  13 
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Extension $148  06 

Highway  Engineering  and  Mathematics 965  53 

Geology 250  00 

Horticulture 253  80 

Library 17,502  60 

Mechanic  Arts: 

Machine  shop $5,342  00 

Mechanical  drawing 373  50 

Mechanical  engineering 1,050  00 

Forge  shop 250  00 

Pattemmaking 96  00 

Carpenter-shop  toob 677  73 

Woodworking 1,414  32 

Piping  toob 150  00 

Pipe  and  fittings  on  hand  Dec.  31, 1905 100  00 

9,453  55 

Military 80  00 

J'hysics  and  Electrical  Engineering: 

Physics $4,220  00 

Electrical  engineering 2,900  00 

Lantern  slides 530  00 

Physiographic  models  and  photographic  material. .         150  00 

7,800  00 

Printing 605  45 

Store 983  62 

Typewriting 182  00 

Zo5log>^: 

Apparatus $1,227  66 

Specimens * 4,290  78 

Models  and  shells 1,699  05 

Furniture 141  25 

Other  zo5logical  material 350  50 

7,709  24 

Miscellaneous : 

Executive-office  furniture $775  00 

Lippitt  Hall  furnishings 1,129  84 

Davis  Hall  furnishings 401  30 
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Wat«)n  House  furnishings $605  35 

Quarrying  apparatus 1,366  50 

$4,277  99 

Total,  CoUege $252,630  09 

^cultural  Experiment  Station: 

Agricultural  division $2,223  09 

Biological  division 5,338  28 

Chemical  division 4,782  43 

Horticultural  division 476  05 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 1,852  24 

Library 2,400  00 

Total,  Experiment  Station $17,072  09 

United  States  property  in  trust  for  use  in  military  department        2,511  15 

Grand  total $272,213  33 
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To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Gentlemen: — I  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  our  col- 
lege work  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1905. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  for  the  college  year  ended  June,  1905,  was  as 
follows : 

College 58 

Preparatory  school 72 

Farm  practice,  6;  poultry  keeping,  15. 21 

Total  (none  counted  twice) 147 

This  attendance  is  five  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  college 
ear,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
For  the  fall  term,  just  closed,  I  am  able  to  report  an  attendance  of 
L05,  the  present  enrollment  being  divided  as  follows: 

College 61 

General  preparatory 40 

Industrial  high  school 3 

Agricultural  high  school 1 

Total. 105 

This  statement  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  in  comparison  with 
the  fall  term  of  a  year  b^o.    The  decline  is  wholly  in  the  preparatory 
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school,  the  college  enrolling  four  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  explana- 
tion lies,  I  think,  in  the  following  facts:  (1)  The  special  preparatory 
year  of  the  preparatory  school  was  abolished  by  faculty  vote,  and  this 
alone  probably  made  a  difference  of  fifteen  or  more  in  the  attendance. 
(2)  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  president  for  the  past  two  years  to 
discourage  the  attendance  of  boarding  students  of  immature  years, 
and  it  has  been  his  uniform  advice  to  them  and  to  their  parents  that 
the  preparatory  work  should  be  taken  in  the  home  high  school,  if  one 
is  available.  This  policy  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  keeping  away 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  class  mentioned.  (3)  Owing  to  lack  of 
funds,  the  advertising  of  the  institution  was  not  carried  on  last  sea- 
son in  quite  the  same  way  as  before. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  proportion  of  boarding  students  to 
day  students : 

1003.  1004.  1005. 

Fall  Term.    Fall  Tenn.    Fall  Tenn. 

Day  students 57  43  36 

Boarding  students 51  82  69 

It  will  be  observed  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  proportion  of^ 
boarding  students  to  the  total  registration  of  regular  students  has^ 
increased  from  somewhat  less  than  one-half  to  about  two-thirds. 
This  is  indicative  of  a  more  widespread  interest  in  the  college  and  itsB^ 
growth  into  a  genuinely  state  institution,  although  it  is  still  serving 
southern  Rhode  Island. 

Another  significant  change  that  has  taken  place  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  of  1903  only  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  ther- 
students  enrolled  were  in  college  work,  while  the  past  fall  sixty  pei^ 
cent,  of  the  students  enrolled  were  college  students.     This  is  a  sub- 
stantial gain,  but  suggests  the  importance  of  coming  into  closer  touch. 
with  the  liigh  schools  of  Rhode  Island.     These  schools  have  never 
contributed  their  share  of  college  students  to  this  institution.     For 
the  three  years  1900-1902  the  average  number  of  students  entering 
the  Freshman  class  of  the  college  from  high  schools  was  but  three. 
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For  the  past  three  years,  it  has  been  eleven.  While  this  is  a  notable 
increase,  it  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Not  all  of  these  came 
from  high  schools  in  this  state.  I  hardly  see  why  the  high  schools 
of  Rhode  Island  alone  should  not  furnish  each  year  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  students  for  our  Freshman  class.  We  have  made  some 
efforts  to  bring  our  college  to  the  attention  of  high  school  principals, 
and  the  work  has  counted  for  something,  but  the  problem  is  not  yet 
solved.  It  is  hoped  that  our  college  course  may  be  more  fully  ar- 
ticulated with  the  t3rpical  high  school  course  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  high  school  principals,  on  their  part,  may  imderstand  more  fully 
the  opportunities  that  the  college  offers. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

July  last,  Dr.  L.  I.  Hewes,  professor  of  mathematics  and  highway 

engineering,  presented  his  resignation  in  order  to  accept  a  flattering 

offer  from  Yale  University.     It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  resig- 

xiation  was  received,  as  Dr.  Hewes  was  considered  one  of  our  strongest 

'teachers,  a  man  of  thorough  training,  scholarly  instincts,  clean-cut 

»nd  progressive  ideas  of  college  work,  and  an  inspiring  teacher.    The 

position  thus  made  vacant  was  filled  by  the  appointment  for  one  year 

of  Professor  Robert  H.  Lee,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Professor  Lee  is  a 

graduate  of  Ohio  Northern  University  and  also  of  the  Case  Scientific 

School,  has  been  a  teacher  of  some  years'  experience,  and  was,  at  the 

time  of  his  appointment,  engeLged  in  important  practical  work  for 

the  Lake  Shore  Railway. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Merrow,  absent  last  college  year  on  leave,  has  re- 
sumed her  duties  as  professor  of  botany. 

Captain  Maurice  H.  Cook,  who  gave  the  military  instruction  during 
the  last  college  year,  found  himself  unable  to  continue  the  work,  and 
his  duties  have  been  taken  over  by  Professor  Lee.  Captain  Cook 
had  unusual  tact  in  dealing  with  students,  inspired  the  cadets  with 
enthusiasm,  and  brought  the  military  department  up  to  the  high- 
water  mark. 
In  August,  Miss  F.  Pearle  Tilton,  who  had  been  for  three  years 
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instructor  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health.  The  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Lillian 
E.  Tolman,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

In  October,  Maurice  A.  Blake,  instructor  in  horticulture,  resigned 
to  accept  an  offer  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  his 
Alma  Mater.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  Hugh  L.  Barnes,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  same  college  in  the  class  of  1905. 

Miss  Sara  L.  McCrillis,  who  had  served  for  nine  years  as  matron  of 
the  boarding  hall,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  college  year.  Miss 
McCrillis  had  unusual  capacity,  and  her  going  was  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  college.  During  the  summer,  the  position  of  matron  was  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Gifford,  and  a  permanent  matron  was 
secured  in  the  person  of  Miss  Sarah  B.  Breed,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  matron  at  the  Friends'  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

In  October  we  secured  the  services  of  James  G.  Halpin  as  instructor 
in  poultry  keeping.  Mr.  Halpin  is  a  graduate,  in  the  agricultural 
course,  of  Cornell  University,  and  while  there  took  special  work  in 
poultry  keeping.     He  has  also  had  practical  experience. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  an  accounting  system  a  year  ago  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  bookkeeper  in  the  executive  office.  This  position 
has  been  acceptably  filled  the  past  year  by  Miss  Harriet  M.  Adams, 
of  Stonington,  Connecticut. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  considered  unusually  pleasant. 
The  address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  on  "The  Relation  of  Educated  Industries  to 
One  Another."  One  feature  of  the  day  was  a  competitive  individual 
drill,  some  thirty  cadets  participating,  the  prize  being  a  handsome 
silver  medal.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  drill  by  the  battalion, 
to  which  a  banner  was  presented  by  the  women  of  the  college;  this 
banner,  in  the  future,  will  be  competed  for  in  a  drill  by  the  rival 
companies.  Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  day  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  college  of  a  large  and  fine-toned  bell,  by  the  class  of  1900. 
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During  the  year,  the  class  of  1895  placed  in  the  social  room  a  beautiful 
window-seat.  These  gifts  from  the  alumni  are  indicative  of  a  re- 
newed loyalty  and  interest  in  the  college,  and  are  most  gratifying  to 
the  present  students  and  faculty. 

CHANGES   IN   COURSES. 

Owing  to  the  enlarged  facilities  for  teaching  offered  by  the  new 
poultry  plant,  the  special  winter  course  in  poultry  keeping  has  been 
extended  to  twelve  weeks  and  has  been  strengthened  in  many  ways. 
It  was  thought  best  to  omit  the  special  winter  course  in  farm  practice 
for  the  present  season. 

For  two  years,  at  least,  the  question  of  general  college  policy  has 
been  before  our  faculty.  During  the  past  autumn  I  therefore  asked 
the  faculty  council  committee  on  catalogue  and  courses  of  study  to 
give  careful  detailed  consideration  to  this  subject.  This  committee 
is  now  making  a  thorough  study  of  our  present  courses  and  con- 
sidering the  wisdom  of  such  changes  as  shall  bring  our  college  more 
fully  into  line  with  existing  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  our  work 
within  the  bounds  of  our  probable  financial  resources.  The  conclu- 
sions of  this  committee  will  be  submitted  to  you  at  a  later  date. 

VISITING   DELEGATIONS. 

With  the  permission  of  members  of  your  Board,  last  spring  I  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  to  visit 
the  college  in  a  body  sometime  during  the  summer.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  and  June  27th  was  the  date  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
about  sixty-five  members  of  the  Assembly,  including  a  few  state 
officers,  were  present.  They  inspected  the  experiment  station 
grounds  and  the  college  buildings  and  equipment.  Luncheon  was 
served  in  the  dining-hall.  Many  members  of  the  Assembly  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  college,  and,  inasmuch  as  very 
few  of  them  had  previously  visited  the  institution,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  visit  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  college. 
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On  October  14th  the  annual  visit  by  representatives  of  the  Pomona 
and  subordinate  granges  of  the  state  was  made,  and  all  but  four 
granges  were  represented.  The  cordial  relations  existing  between 
this  important  farmery'  organization  and  the  college  were  thus  more 
closely  cemented. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  of  the  special  appropriations  requested 
by  your  Board  a  year  ago  were  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General 
Assembly,  all  of  them  passing  both  houses  without  a  dissenting  vote 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  list  of 
appropriations  was  as  follows: 

For  current  expense  bills  remaining  unpaid  January  1,  1905 $5,000  00 

For  student  labor  and  agricultural  demonstration 4,000  00 

For  repairs  of  poultry  yards  and  buildings,  experiment  station 500  00 

For  general  repairs  and  minor  equipment,  college 2,000  00 

For  greenhouse  and  attached  building  for  teaching 15,000  00 

For  buildings  and  equipment  for  poultry  teaching 5,000  00 

• 

POULTRY   BUILDING   AND   GREENHOUSE. 

It  became  evident  early  in  the  year  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
General  Assembly  had  appropriated  more  money  than  existed  in 
the  state  treasury,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  build  the  new  buildings 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly,  during  the  fiscal  year.  This 
money  was  made  available,  however,  January  1,  1906,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  poultry  plant 
by  which  it  has  been  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  poultry 
school,  January  2.  This  poultry  plant  consists  of  a  building  for 
teaching  which  includes  large  incubator  and  brooder  rooms.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  $3,150.00  and  the  cost  of  the  heating  and 
lighting  will  be  about  $800.00,  leaving  a  balance  for  water  supply, 
furnishings,  incubators,  brooders,  grading,  etc. 

Within  a  few  weeks  completed  plans  for  the  proposed  greenhouse 
and  teaching  building  will  be  submitted  to  your  Board,  and  it  is 
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hoped  that  contracts  will  be  arranged  so  that  building  may  begin 
in  early  spring  and  the  structure  completed  for  use  at  the  opening  of 
the  college  year  in  the  fall. 

ACCOUNTING   SYSTEM. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  accounting  system 
authorized  by  your  Board  was  put  into  operation.  The  system 
has  already  proved  its  worth  by  enabling  us  to  present  to  your  Board 
each  month  a  statement  of  our  precise  financial  situation,  and  the 
annual  report  will  be  classified  to  show  the  precise  way  in  which  all 
of  our  funds  have  been  expended.  The  year's  experience  apparently 
indicates  that  no  radical  changes  in  the  system  are  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  phases  of  the  accounting  system  is  the 
plan  whereby  the  accounts  of  the  boarding  hall,  laundry,  and  college 
store  are  segregated  and  kept  as  a  "  trust  fund."  The  theory  is  that 
these  are  not  college  expenses,  but  that  the  college  is  acting  as  trustee 
in  behalf  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these  departments,  and  that  the  de- 
partments should  be  self-sustaining. 

FINANCES. 

Although  the  former  system  of  bookkeeping  made  it  difficult  to 
tell  precisely  the  financial  situation  of  the  college  at  any  given  time, 
it  has  been  evident  that,  during  recent  years,  the  college  was  barely 
paying  its  expenses.  During  the  past  year  an  unusual  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  down  expenditures  in  all  departments.  The 
financial  report  will  show  a  gain  of  approximately  $1,500.  By 
direction  of  your  Board,  a  tuition  fee  of  $30  per  year  is  now  charged 
to  students  non-residents  of  the  state,  and  the  incidental  fee  for  all 
students  has  been  increased  from  $2.25  per  year  to  $9.00  per  year. 

EXTENSION   WORK. 

I  again  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  demonstration  and  ex- 
tension work  of  the  college.     I  have  taken  pains  to  make  special 
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inquiries  during  the  past  year  of  citizens  of  the  state  as  to  their 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  work  and,  without  exception  thus  far, 
the  testimony  has  been  entirely  in  its  favor.  I  recommend  its  grad- 
ual enlargement.  Never  before  has  the  college  been  in  so  close  touch 
with  the  farmers  and  educators  of  the  state.  The  work  should  be 
most  cordially  supported,  and,  whenever  larger  funds  are  needed,  the 
legislature  should  be  asked  to  make  the  required  appropriations. 

PRESENT  NEEDS  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

On  this  subject  I  desire  to  say,  first,  that  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
stantly made  clear  to  the  people  and  to  the  legislature  of  the  state 
that  the  college  must  be  adequately  supported.  It  is  a  state  insti- 
tution. The  state,  by  accepting  the  Federal  grant,  has  distinctly 
obligated  itself  to  maintain  the  institution  as  a  college.  This  fact 
means  not  only  an  increasing  amount  for  maintenance  for  some  years 
to  come,  but  fairly  liberal  appropriations  for  new  buildings  and  equip- 
ment which  can  not  practically  be  supplied — in  many  cases  can  not 
legally  be  supplied — by  Federal  funds.  I  fear  that  there  has  been 
a  feeling,  in  some  quarters,  that  the  college  was  a  burden  and  even  a 
nuisance  and  should  be  starved  to  death.  I  hope  the  sentiment  is 
changing.  The  college  should  be  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Rhode  Island,  and  should  be  given  the 
support  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  progressive  spirit  of  a  wealthy 
state. 

Just  at  present  there  is  not  serious  call  for  large  buildings;  but, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
a  most  pressing  need  for  an  increased  annual  maintenance  fund  and 
for  special  appropriations  sufficient  to  bring  the  teaching  equipment 
in  all  departments  up  to  grade.  My  recommendations  on  this  sub- 
ject are  represented  by  the  following  table  of  suggested  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

1.  Electric  lighting  plant $2,300  00 

2.  Repairs  and  minor  improvements 5,500  00 

3.  Enlargement  of  boarding  hall 1,900  00 
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4.  Student  labor $3,000  00 

5.  Demonstration  and  extension 2,500  00 

6.  Pennanent  improvement  of  land,  roads,  and  lawns 1,500  00 

7.  Advertising 500  00 

8.  Pure-bred  live  stock  (cattle,  poultry,  swine,  sheep) 500  00 

9.  Cost  of  transportation  of  day  students 1,000  00 

10.  Annual  maintenance  of  equipment  for  teaching 3,000  00 

11.  For  bringing  teaching  equipment  up  to  date 7,500  00 

Let  me  state  the  reasons  for  these  appropriations. 

At  present  there  is  expended  one  half  of  the  special  appropriation, 
or  $2,000  per  year,  for  student  labor.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  student- 
labor  bill  is  about  $3,000  per  year,  the  remainder  being  paid  from  the 
state  current  appropriation.     This  sum  is  likely  to  represent  for  some 
time  to  come  approximately  the  amount  needed  for  this  purpose. 

At  present  $2,000  per  year  are  given  to  demonstration  and  exten- 
sion work.  This  work  is  extremely  important  and  should  be  grad- 
ually developed.  Five  hundred  dollars  more  could  well  be  used 
for  clerical  work  and  for  assistance  in  the  field. 

If  our  highway  engineering  course  is  to  be  maintained  and  properly 
developed,  we  should  have  $500  each  year  for  the  building  of  mac- 
adam roads  on  the  grounds.  I  have  recommended  this  in  two  pre- 
vious reports  and  wish  to  renew  the  recommendation  most  urgently. 
We  also  need  to  spend  $200  or  $300  a  year  on  ot  her  roads  of  the  estate. 
An  item  of  $500  to  $750  for  new  plantings,  care  of  lawns,  and  im- 
provement of  rough  land  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  well  expended. 
We  ought  to  improve  every  acre  of  land  we  own  and  use  it  to  the 
fullest  capacity.  For  all  these  purposes- $1,500  a  year  would  be  very 
desirable. 

For  a  few  years  to  come  the  college  ought  to  spend  $500  a  year  in 
advertising.  Afterward  the  amount  could  be  reduced.  Our  work 
is  not  sufficiently  known.  I  have  hesitated  to  do  much  advertising, 
especially  the  last  year,  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  live  stock  belonging  to  the  college  is  not  as 
good  as  should  be  possessed  by  an  agricultural  college.  Even  so 
meagre   a  sum   as  $500  a  year,  spent    judiciously  for    pure-bred 
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cattle,  poultry,  swine,  and  sheep,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
give  us  a  creditable  exhibit  of  live  stock. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  us 
to  transport  to  and  from  Kingston  station  such  students  as  did  not 
wish  to  board  at  the  college,  and  this  without  cost  to  them.  But  the 
legislature  made  no  provision  for  the  expense,  which  has  increased 
until  it  is  estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  $1,000  per  year. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  provide  S3 ,000 
a  year  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  equipment  for  teaching.  This 
is  about  the  annual  expenditure  per  year  at  the  present  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  feasible  for  us  to  ask  the  legislature  each  winter  for 
such  amounts  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs and  minor  improvements,  but  I  think  if  we  had  $3,000  per  year 
for  this  purpose  the  plant  could  be  kept  in  creditable  shape.  I 
recommend  that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

The  condition  of  the  electric  lighting  plant  is  such  that  a  new  dy- 
namo and  a  general  overhauling  of  the  lighting  apparatus  are  ab- 
solutely essential. 

The  college  dining-hall  seats  but  sixty  people.  For  the  past  two 
years  we  have  been  obliged  to  accommodate  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  people.  This  has  undoubtedly  increased  the 
expense  and  also  the  difficulty  of  giving  good  service.  The  need  for 
enlarged  kitchen  and  dining-hall  facilities  is  becoming  imperative, 
and  plans  are  herewith  presented  which  show  how  this  can  be  done 
at  a  minimum  expense.  In  my  judgment,  these  changes  will  pro- 
vide for  the  future  growth  of  the  college  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come. 

When  the  various  courses  in  the  college  were  started,  sufficient 
funds  were  available  to  give  each  course  a  fair  equpiment;  but  the 
Federal  funds  have  been  so  fully  used  for  salaries  that,  during  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years,  the  equipment  for  teaching,  in  some  de- 
partments at  least,  has  not  been  properly  maintained.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  $7,500  are  needed  to  bring  this  equipment  up  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  college,  aside  from  books,  for  which  our  library 
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does  not  now  offer  shelf  room.    This  can  not  possibly  be  done  except 
by  legislative  appropriations,  though  the  question  may  be  asked, 
^why  can  not  the  Federal  funds  be  used?    The  reason  is  that  those 
funds  are  very  largely  used  for  salaries  and  must  be  so  used.    I  see 
no  way  by  which  our  teaching  force  can  be  reduced  without  seriously 
orippling  our  work — rather,  in  some  departments,  it  should  be  in- 
c^reased.  .  To  illustrate,  we  now  command  the  equivalent  of  the  ser- 
^ces  of  two  men  for  teaching  agriculture  in  all  its  phases.     In  order 
"to  give  proper  opportunities  for  instruction  in  f^riculture  we  should 
l>e  able  to  command  the  services  of  at  least  four  men.    We  need,  at 
once,  a  professor  in  horticulture  and  an  assistant  in  chemistry,  and  if 
students  increase  in  the  near  future,  an  assistant  in  horticulture. 
Jt  would  be  a  great  gain  to  our  students  if  we  could  employ  a  com- 
petent physical  director  to  give  all  his  time  to  his  work.     Moreover 
our  salaries  are  small,  and  we  can  not  hope  permanently  to  retain 
some  of  our  best  men  if  salaries  are  not  gradually  increased  to  some 
extent.     The  item  of  $3,000  for  equipment  mentioned  above  would 
xelieve  the  Federal  fimds  so  that  we  could  secure  the  needed  assist- 
ance in  agriculture  and  adjust  salaries  on  a  better  basis.    It  is  true 
that  the  past  fiscal  year  the  college  has  more  than  met  expenses,  but 
this  fact  is  partly  due  to  an  unusually  large  income  from  what  are  called 
oUr  current  receipts — student  fees,  sales  of  farm  products,  etc. — and 
^e  can  not  be  sure  that  this  income  will  be  as  large  another  year. 
Moreover,  the  new  poultry  plant  and  greenhouse  will  call  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $1,000,  and  perhaps  $2,000.     If  the  legis- 
lature will  give  the  college  $3,000  for  student  labor  instead  of  $2,000, 
and  $1,000  for  the  transportation  of  students,  the  Morrill  funds  will 
be  relieved  sufficiently  for  present  purposes. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  the  courses  should  be  so  arranged  and  the 
number  of  instructors  so  determined  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  Federal  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  facilities  for  teaching,  I  would  suggest  that  the  college  is  now 
called  upon  to  pay  from  this  fund  approximately  $5,000  a  year  for 
instruction  in  the  preparatory  school.     While  a  number  of  landgrant 
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colleges  are  maintaining,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  preparatory 
departments,  and  while  the  legality  of  this  procedure  has  never  been 
tested,  I  think  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  best  informed  that 
Congress  never  intended  these  funds  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  If, 
therefore,  the  legislature  of  this  state  should  grant  us  an  amount 
annually  suflBcient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  preparatory  school,  the 
money  arising  from  the  Federal  funds  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  equipment  in  so  far  as  those  funds  can  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

To  summarize  the  above  in  the  form  of  a  statement  showing  the 
scope  of  bills  which  I  would  recommend  be  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature, there  is  appended  the  following  table.  This  illustrates  one 
method. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION   BILL. 

1.  For  electric  lighting  plant $2,300  00 

2.  For  enlargement  of  boarding  hall 1,900  00 

3.  For  Experiment  Station  turkey-yards   (recommended  by  Dr. 

Wheeler) 500  00 

4.  For  bringing  teaching  equipment  (apparatus,  tools,  and  ma- 

chines) up  to  date 7,500  00 


$12,200  00 


In  regard  to  the  last  item,  I  would  suggest  that  the  precise  amount 
be  left  to  the  recommendation  of  the  joint  finance  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  after  an  investigation  of  our  needs. 

An  increase  in  the  current  annual  appropriation  from  $15,000  to 
$30,000  per  year,  to  cover  the  following  items: 

1.  Student  labor $3,000  00 

2.  Demonstration  and  extension  work 2,500  00 

3.  Improvement  of  land,  roads,  and  lawns 1,500  00 

4.  Advertising 500  00 

5.  Pure-bred  live  stock  (cattle,  poultry,  swine,  sheep) 500  00 

6.  Transportation  of  day  students 1,000  00 
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7.  Maintenamse  of  equipment  for  teaching $3,000  00 

8.  Annual  repairs  and  minor  improvements 3,000  00 

$15,000  00 
Grand  total $27,200  00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  needed  for  repairs  and  minor  im- 
provements for  the  current  year  is  approximately  $5,500,  whereas 
the  last  item  mentioned  calls  for  but  $3,000.  Therefore,  for  the 
current  year,  if  the  above  schedule  were  adopted,  we  should  have 
little  left  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  equipment  for  teaching. 
But  the  repair  list  is,  this  year,  unusually  heavy,  and  $3,000  would, 
I  think,  keep  the  plant  in  fair  shape  after  this  year. 

In  case  it  seems  unwise  to  ask  the  legislature  for  this  form  of  in- 
crease, it  seems  to  me  that  an  alternative  method  would  be  to  ask 
for  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  repairs  and  minor  improve- 
ments in  addition  to  the  other  special  appropriations  of  $12,200 
mentioned  above;  $5,500  for  student  labor  and  demonstration  work; 
$2,500  for  improvement  of  land,  roads  and  lawns,  advertising,  and 
live  stock;  $1,000  for  transportation  of  students;  and  $3,000  for 
annual  maintenance  of  equipment  for  teaching;  total  of  $29,200. 

THE   POLICY  OF  tHE   COLLEGE. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  call  for  larger  financial  resources 
involves  the  question  of  the  determination  of  the  future  policy  of  the 
college.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  there  are 
certain  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  and  certain  obligations  imposed  upon  the  legislature  by  rea- 
son of  the  acceptance  of  the  Federal  funds.  These  limitations  and 
these  obligations  grow  out  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Morrill 
acts  of  1862  and  1890.  Without  going  into  detail,  it  may  be  said 
that  these  acts,  on  the  one  hand,  permit  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution of  the  widest  possible  scope.  It  is  perfectly  legal,  so  far  as 
the  Federal  law  is  concerned,  to  establish  a  state  university.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  acts  permit  the  legislature  to  establish  an  in- 
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stitution  with  a  very  narrow  range  of  subjects.  But  they  do  specify 
that  the  institution  must  be  a  college,  not  a  school,  and  that  it  must 
give  courses  aiong  industrial  lines.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  was  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  should,  while  following  lines  permitted  by  the 
Morrill  acts,  also  fall  in  with  the  industrial  and  educational  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  in 
the  main  has  been  followed  at  this  college.  Three  groups  of  courses 
have  been  adopted — ^the  agricultural,  the  scientific,  and  the  engineer- 
ing or  mechanic  arts.  If  I  were  to  criticise  the  way  in  which  the  col- 
lege has  developed,  it  would  be  to  state  that  possibly  we  have  too 
many  separate  courses  leading  to  degrees.  This  matter  is  being 
considered  by  our  faculty,  and  I  prefer  not  to  anticipate  their  judg- 
ment on  this  point.  If,  however,  the  question  is  asked,  can  we  not 
reduce  expenses  by  lessening  the  number  of  courses?  I  would  say, 
after  considerable  study  of  the  situation,  that  such  a  result 
would  not  accrue  unless  we  should  entirely  cut  out  the  work 
in  mechanic  arts.  This  alternative  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
suicidal.  These  courses  in  mechanic  arts,  as  we  have  developed 
them,  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  land-grant 
colleges  generally,  acting  under  the  Morrill  laws.  In  a  state  like 
Rhode  Island,  with  its  overwhelming  proportion  of  manufacturing 
industries,  which  are  constantly  growing  and  constantly  calling  for 
an  increasing  number  of  trained  men,  it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
to  abolish  these  courses.  How  is  it  with  the  work  in  science?  If 
we  were  to  do  away  with  the  courses  in  chemistry  and  biology  and 
general  science,  we  should  still  be  obliged  to  teach  those  subjects  in 
connection  with  an  adequate  agricultural  course,  and  the  saving  in 
the  teaching  force  would  be  inconsiderable.  There  may  be  other 
reasons  for  giving  up  the  science  courses,  but  the  financial  argument 
is  not  a  very  strong  one. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  a  few  general  principles  that  I 
believe  should  govern  the  future  policy  of  the  institution. 
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1.  It  should  not  imitate  or  try  to  rival  the  universities  or  great 
technical  schools,  either  in  equipment  or  in  grade  of  work. 

2.  The  courses,  however,  should,  as  far  as  they  go,  be  thorough, 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  should  be  of  the  very  highest. 

3.  Students'  expenses  should  be  kept  very  low,  as  they  are  now. 
The  college  ought  thus  to  appeal  to  hundreds  of  young  men  who  de- 
sire a  good  preparation  for  the  "educated  industries,"  but  who,  for 
various  reasons,  are  not  able  to  enter  the  larger  technical  schools. 

4.  If  these  principles  are  followed,  it  will  soon  be  seen,  I  think, 
that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  college  in  Rhode  Island,  that  it 
will  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  Brown  University  or 
with  any  other  institution  of  the  state,  and  that  it  will  secure,  ul- 
timately, several  hundred  students  who  otherwise  would  not  be  in 
any  college. 

5.  The  college  should  be  regarded  by  the  public,  by  the  educators, 
and  by  the  legislature  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state  and  should  be  brought  into  closer  articulation  with  that  system, 
and  especially  with  the  high  schools.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
to  further  this  end,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  and  possibly 
also  the  Governor  of  the  state  should  be,  ex  officio,  members  of  the 
Soard  of  Managers. 

6.  The  preparatory  school  of  the  college  should  be  maintained, 
:iiot  as  a  high  school  competing  with  other  secondary  schools  of  the 
i6tate,  but  as  a  means  by  which  young  men  and  women  of  somewhat 
mature  years,  who  have  left  school  at  an  early  age,  and  who  find 
themselves  ambitious  for  a  college  course  but  entirely  unable  to  com- 
plete the  ordinary  high  school  requirements,  may  bring  up  their 
preparatory  work,  while  in  residence  at  the  college,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  soon  go  on  with  the  regular  college  courses  at  this  in- 
stitution. 

FUTURE  NEEDS  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

Because  of  misapprehension  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  needs  of 
a  growing  and  progressive  state  institution,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
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of  stating,  as  briefly  as  possible,  but  with  great  frankness,  what  it 
seems  to  me  are  boimd  to  become  in  the  near  future  important  re- 
quirements of  this  college,  more  particularly  in  the  way  of  buildings. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  college  in 
attendance  of  students,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  of  these 
buildings  will  be  asked  for  until  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  them. 
But  assuming,  what  I  believe  to  be  probable,  that  the  college  is  des- 
tined to  a  steady  and  satisfactory  growth,  I  desire  to  state — some- 
what in  the  order  of  importance — some  of  the  most  obvious  needs. 

1.  In  order  that  the  teaching  of  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture may  be  brought  up  to  standard,  it  will  be  necessary,  within 
a  very  short  time,  to  complete  the  present  poultry  plant.  According 
to  the  estimates  presented  to  your  Board  a  year  ago  $7,500  were 
needed  for  building  the  plant.  But  your  Board  thought  it  wise  to 
ask  for  but  $5,000  for  this  purpose.  In  the  near  future  not  less  than 
$2,500,  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  this,  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  plant.  In  my  judgment  there  should  also  be  built,  during 
the  next  year  or  two,  a  modest  but  well-equipped  dairy  building,  in 
order  that  instruction  in  modem  methods  of  milk  production,  par- 
ticularly, may  be  properly  given.  The  significance  of  this  work, 
not  only  to  our  students  but  to  consumers  and  producers  of  milk  in 
Rhode  Island,  hardly  needs  argument. 

2.  Before  further  lar^e  buildings  are  erected,  I  would  recommend 
the  installation  of  a  complete  modem  central  heating-plant.  The 
present  system  of  individual  heating  of  buildings  is  wasteful  of  coal 
and  costly  in  labor.  Our  fire  protection,  although  the  best  that  we 
can  make  it  imder  present  conditions,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  electric  lighting  service  for  the  future  can  be  much  more  eco- 
nomically developed  in  connection  with  a  central  heating-plant. 
There  are  many  other  considerations  which,  to  my  mind,  make  a 
central  heating-plant  an  early  and  imperative  requirement. 

3.  An  important  need  that  will  soon  become  a  most  pressing  one  is 
that  of  larger  library  facilities.  Nine  thousand  books  are  now  housed 
in  a  room  only  28  by  3 1^  feet  in  size,  which  is  also  made  to  answer 
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for  a  reading-room.  This  reading-room  has  but  twenty-seven  seats 
and  is  utterly  inadequate.  Three  thousand  volumes  belonging  to 
the  library  are  housed  outside  of  this  room.  The  library  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  himdred  volumes  per  year.  The  modem 
library  is  so  vital  a  part  of  college  work  that  it  must  be  properly 
cared  for.     I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  this  need. 

4.  As  is  well  known  to  your  Board,  the  various  departments 
of  agriculture  and  the  sciences  are  inadequately  housed.    The  de- 
partment of  chemistry,  with  an  inventory  equipment  of  nearly  S5,000i 
13  housed  in  a  building  erected  nine  years  ago  in  the  cheapest  possible 
^vay,   merely  for  temporary  barracks   and  without   the  slightest 
t;}ioiight  that  it  would  ever  be  used  for  anything  permanent,  much 
J^5BS   for  housing  an   important  department.     The  department   of 
fc^otany  is  housed  in  the  same  fashion.     The  department  of  zoology 
i^  better  provided  for,  but  is  inordinately  crowded,  with  no  oppor- 
^  Tinity  to  develop  important  museum  features.     The  various  depart- 
*::»ients  of  agriculture  are  being  provided  for  in  a  fairly  adequate 
^^:^xianner  through  the  erection  of  the  new  poultry  plant  and  green- 
^^"^oiise,  but  there  will  still  remain  need  for  proper  offices,  laboratories, 
^^r-»eading-rooms,  and  museums  for  the  various  branches  of  agriculture 

,nd  horticulture.  Consequently  there  should  be  erected,  in  the  not 
iistant  future,  either  both  a  modern  science  building  and  a  modern 
luilding  for  agriculture,  or  else  these  two  lines  of  work  should  be 
--ombined  and  housed  in  a  thoroughly  equipped  building  for  agri- 
ulture  and  science. 

5.  What  is  true  of  the  science  departments  is  true,  in  a  somewhat 
degree,  of  the  engineering  departments.     Although  these  de- 
partments can  now  carry  on  their  work  fairly  well,  the  time  is  not 
Iistant   when   there   should   be   erected   a   modem,   well-equipped 
»uilding  for  the  departments  of  woodworking,  mechanical  engineer- 

i-ng,  electrical  engineering,  and  highway  engineering. 

6.  One  of  the  important  necessities  is  an  administration  building. 
T'he  present  administration  offices  are  very  much  crowded,  and  the 

members  of  the  executive  force  work  at  a  disadvantage.     There  is  no 
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fire-proof  vault  and  no  place  to  put  a  vault  for  the  proper  preserva- 
tion of  important  records. 

7.  As  the  attendance  of  the  college  increases,  and  unless  private 
boarding-houses  shall  care  for  this  increase,  there  will  soon  be  need 
of  another  dormitory  for  men. 

8.  I  trust  that  your  Board  will  see  its  way  clear  before  many 
years  to  permit  the  faculty  to  offer  a  course  in  home-making  and 
domestic  science  for  women.  If  this  is  done,  there  should  be  pro- 
vided a  women's  building,  to  include  facilities  for  instruction  in  do- 
mestic science  and  art  and  to  serve  as  a  dormitory  for  women  stu- 
dents. The  present  Watson  House  is  a  mere  makeshift  as  a  women's 
dormitory,  is  difficult  to  keep  comfortable,  and  is  far  from  attrac- 
tive. 

9.  It  must  be  evident  to  your  Board  that  the  farm  operations 
of  the  college  are  carried  on  at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of  the 
small  amount  of  land  which  can  be  utilized  and  the  scattered  small 
fields  into  which  even  this  meagre  allotment  is  divided.  Moreover, 
as  soon  as  the  United  States  Government  appropriates  additional 
funds  for  the  experiment  station,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  near  future, 
the  experiment  station  will  need  more  land.  Consequently,  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  acquiring  of  not  less  than  100  acres  of  land  in 
addition  to  that  already  owned. 

10.  Another  building  that  ought  to  be  provided  for  under  some 
auspices  is  a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Physical  training  has  be- 
come a  recognized  and  legitimate  part  of  a  college  curriculum,  and  to 
carry  it  out  in  a  proper  manner  a  gymnasium  is  essential.  In  this 
connection  I  desire  to  suggest  the  need  of  a  building,  or  a  suite  of 
rooms,  for  general  social  and  religious  purposes.  It  is  possible  that 
this  need  could  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  be  housed  in  these  rooms,  and  should  take 
charge  of  the  general  religious  work  of  the  college.  There  should 
also  be  facilities  for  developing  a  genuine  social  centre  for  the  men 
students. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  legislature  can  see  its  way  clear  to  provide  the 
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funds,  I  would  strongly  advise  the  erection  of  a  dwelling-house  on  the 
college  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

RESIGNATION   AS    PRESIDENT. 

On  January  2,  1906, 1  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  and  in  order  that  I  may  accept  that 
position  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  president  of  this  college, 
the  same  to  take  effect,  if  it  so  please  your  Board,  on  June  30  next. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  my  action  is  prompted  in  no 
way  by  any  dissatisfaction  with  my  work  here.  On  the  contrary,  I 
wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  most  delightful  personal  and  official 
relations  with  the  members  of  your  Board  of  Managers,  with  the 
faculty  and  students,  with  the  legislative  and  executive  officials  of 
the  state,  and  with  the  people  of  Kingston  and  of  the  state  at  large. 
The  proposition  to  go  to  Massachusetts  came  to  me  entirely  unsought, 
and  I  consented  to  its  favorable  consideration  only  when  convinced 
that  the  new  position  would  offer  me  greatly  enlarged  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  distinctively  agricultural  education.  It  is  with  sincere 
regret,  therefore,  that  I  sever  my  connection  with  this  college.  I 
believe  in  its  work.  It  has  a  great  caroer  of  usefulness  before  it.  I 
shall  watch  its  development  with  the  keenest  interest  and  pleasure. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  my  thanks  to  your  Board  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  cordial  personal  consideration  of  which  I  have  been  the 
constant  recipient  at  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 

President. 

January  5,  1906. 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  James  H,  Higgins,  Governor^  and  the  Honorable 
General  Assefnbly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  at  its  January  Session,  1907 : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 


In  order  to  place  before  Your  Excellency  and  the  Honorable 
General  Assembly  the  present  condition  of  aflFairs  at  the  college,  and 
to  transmit  such  recommendations  as  have  been  made  by  your  Board 
and  by  the  president  of  the  college,  we  include  as  Part  I  of  this  report 
the  following:  A  statement  of  the  appropriation  to  be  asked  of  the 
General  Assembly,  this  statement  embodying  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Managers;  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board;  and 
the  report  of  the  president  of  the  college  for  the  year.  Part  II  will 
contain  the  usual  report  of  the  experiment  station.  Part  III  will  be 
a  statement  of  the  courses  of  study  and  other  details. 

Statement  of  Appropriation  to  be  Asked  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
OF  THE  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

For  repairs $3,639  00 


TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


C.   H.  CoQQESHALL,  Treasurer,  in  account  unth  the  different  funds  of  the  Rhode 
Island  (College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  follows: 

MORRILL  FUND  OF  1890. 
For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1906. 

1905.  Dr. 

Aug.   7.     To  cash  from  United  States ...    $25,000  00 

Cr. 

By  instruction $23,776  65 

Apparatus 813  79 

Texlr-books  and  reference  books 349  65 

Stock  and  material 57  66 

Tools  and  machinery 2  25 

$25,000  00 

MORRILL  FUND  OF  1862. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

1906.  Dr. 

Jan.  1.     To  balance  from  last  year $470  47 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer 2,500  00 

$2,970  47 
Cr. 

By  instruction $1,894  51 

Text-books  and  reference  books 176  67 

Balance  on  hand 899  29 

$2,970  47 
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STATE—MAINTENANCE  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 
1906.                                                  Dr. 
To  State  appropriation $15,0 


Ch. 


By  salaries 

Traveling 

Postage  and  stationery. .  . . 
Construction  and  repiurs . . 

Gasoline  and  oil 

Fuel 

Commencement 

Telephone  aod  telegraph . . 

Feeds 

Freight  and  exprwe . , 

Fertilizers 

Laboratory  material 

Miecellaneous. 


STATE— AGRICULTURAL  DEM0NSTR.A.T10N  FUND. 

For  Year  Enued  Dkcember  31,   1906. 


1906. 

Dh. 

Ck. 

By  stock  and  materia!.    . 

Apparatus. 

Traveling 

,jfl 

Freight  and  cx-jiress . 

...gi 

Postage  and  stationery 

Labor 

'4^^| 

Salaries. ......                    ^ 

mI^^B 

Horse  labor                            A 

^M 

m 

f 
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STATE— STUDENT  LABOR  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

1906.                                                    Dr. 
To   balance  from  last  year $207  74 

Cr. 
Sy  st\ident  labor $207  74 

STATE— REPAIRS  FUND,  1905. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

^»OC.  Dr. 

^    fc^^-lance  from  last  year $531  10 

St:'ate  appropriation 5,500  00 

$6,031   10 
Cr. 

^    ^^^cpenditures  to  date $5,069  30 

^^^^lance  on  hand 961  j^O 

$6,031   10 

STATE— BUILDINGS  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

^^06.  Dr. 

■^^lance  from  last  year $17,106  66 

Cr. 

'^   ^^^penditures,  poultry-plant $2,106  66 

Expenditures,  greenhouse 10,256  10 

balance  on  hand 4,743  90 

$17,106  66 
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STATE— SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

1906 .                                                    Dr. 
To  State  appropriation $7,500  00 

Cr. 

By  expenditures  to  date $5,197  95 

Balance  on  hand 2,302  05 

$7,500  00 

« 

STATE— SPECIAL  MAINTENANCE. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

1906 .                                                  Dr. 
To  State  appropriation $10,000  00 

Cr. 

By  student  labor ' $1,642  24 

Road  construction 580  37 

Transportation 637  29 

Agricultural  demonstration 1,483  45 

Department  allotment 2,150  07 

Balance  on  hand 3,506  58 

$10,000  00 

CURRENT  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

1906 .  Dr. 

To  balance  from  last  year $3,560  96 

Interest 334  90 

Dormitory  fees 1,740  60 

Department  fees 2,408  92 

Department  sales 3,349  54 
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^•c::^      Department  service 679  48 

Tuition 589  77 

Examinations 10  00 

Trust  fund 1.055  77 

Miscellaneous 42  00 

$13,771  94 
Cr. 

'.^^^^  salaries $1,038  58 

Traveling 233  93 

Postage  and  stationexy 310  23 

Construction  and  repairs 1, 167  39 

Gasoline  and  oil 157  60 

Fuel 1,502  13 

Telephone  and  telegraph 54  24 

Feeds 358  49 

Freight  and  express 222  21 

Labor 2,325  54 

Advertising  in  publications 82  74 

Cattle 329  00 

Furnishing 395  67 

Typewriter 84  00 

Insurance 75  66 

Horseshoeing 44  95 

Drain  tile 40  72 

Dormitory  rental 40  00 

Laboratory  material 468  45 

Trust  fund 1,360  96 

Miscellaneous 211  59 

Reserve  fund.. 2,000  00 

Balance  on  hand 1,267  86 

$13,771  94 
TRUST  FUND. 

For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1906. 

^906.  Dr. 

'^^  boarding  department $11,468  20 

Store 2,541  16 

t 


To  Laundry 

Bills  receivable 1,011  Ui 

Deficit 832  31 

$16,055  59 
Ch. 

Hy  boanlinp $12,340  69 

Store 2,209  75 

I-Aundr^' 249  50 

Balance  from  last  year 1,255  65 

$16,055  59 
HATCH  FUND  OF  1887. 

For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1906. 

1905.  Dr. 

To  appropriation  from  United  States $15,000  00 

Hy  salaries $8,738  82 

Labor 2,132  9-J^^^-- 

Publications 53  01 

Postage  and  stationery 206  3- 

Freight  and  express ; . .  177 

Heat,  light,  and  wat4?r 478  J^^^^^  j 

Chemical  supplies • 40  C   .^^^ 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 286             "^i 

Fertilizers 276  ~       i^O 

Feeiling-stuffs 538            ^9 

Library 439           "^5 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinerj' 485             ^3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 131            -^9 

Scientific  apparatus 3           -^5 

Live  stock 212           "^^^ 

Traveling  expenses 211           ^^'^ 

Contingent  ex|)cnses 1.^       ^TIO 

Building  and  repairs 572       ^  ^ 


$i5,ooa 


t 
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ADAMS  FUND  OF  1906. 
For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1906. 

1»06.  Dr. 

Appropriation  from  United  States $5,000  00 

Cr. 

^^Uaries $496  30' 

^^^eedfl,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 39  97 

T'oolfl  and  machinery 531  20 

^^<jientific  apparatus 835  95 

-hemical  supplies 143  26 

'raveling 192  31 

^^"ertilizers 3  00 

I—ibrary 222  21 

^^alance  on  hand 2,535  80 

$5,000  00 

EXPERIMENT  STATION.     MISCELLANEOUS  FUND. 
For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1906* 

^^€5.  Dr. 

^^    l:^^ance  from  last  year ! $3,216  91 

Station  receipts 479  45 

interest 106  88 

$3,803  24 
Cr. 

^  (Publications $2  25 

Postage  and  stationery 24  54 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 13  35 

I'ravellng  expenses 4  69 

buildings  and  repairs 13  48 

Contingent  expenses 23  30 

l^alance  on  hand 3,721  63 

$3,803  24 
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I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and  truly  represents 
the  details  of  expenditures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named. 

C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

Treasurer. 


This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
examined  the  accounts  of  C.  H.  Coggeshall,  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

THOS.  G.  MATHEWSON, 
CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 

A  uditors. 


Report  of  the  President  of  the  College* 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Gentlemen: — The  following  is  a  report  of  the  college  work  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1906. 

My  predecessor,  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  now  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  and  I  arranged  for  me  to  meet  him 
here  the  day  before  his  departure  for  his  new  home  on  July  6,  and 
accordingly  I  arrived  at  the  college  on  July  5  and  received  from  him 
an  induction  into  the  duties  of  the  position  he  was  vacating.  Presi- 
dent Butterfield  had  spent-  much  time  and  thought  in  ordering 
and  arranging  things  so  that  there  should  be  as  little  difficulty  as 
possible  to  me  in  transferring  affairs  to  my  hands.  It  is  only  right 
and  proper  that  I  should  here  acknowledge,  not  only  the  care  and 
pains  employed  to  avoid  embarrassment  to  me  and  loss  to  the  college, 
but  also  the  power  of  controlling  details,  of  separating,  sorting,  com- 
bining, and  re-arranging  displayed  in  the  ordering  of  the  transfer, 
and,  indeed,  recognizable  throughout  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  I 
most  heartily  congratulate  the  college  on  the  breadth  of  view,  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  the  strong  spirituality,  and  the  marked  adminis- 
trative ability  of  the  man  who,  for  the  three  years  past,  has  surely  and 
safely  guided  its  interests.  He  has  builded  a  strong  and  solid  foun- 
dation on  whiqh  may  rise  a  noble  superstructure. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  for  the  college  year  ended  June,  1906,  was  as 
follows : 

College  students 65 

Preparatory  students 46 

Special  twelve-weeks  course 24 

Total  (deducting  names  repeated) 131 

The  enrollment  of  the  previous  year  was  147;  it  will  therefore  be 
noticed  that  there  was,  in  1906,  a  decrease  as  compared  i^ith  the 
enrollment  of  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  for  the  year  was  fore- 
shadowed in  President  Butterfield's  last  (1906)  report,  and  the  nature 
of  the  decrease,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  are  noted  on  pages 
15-16  of  said  report.  The  decrease  is  there  explained  as  taking  place 
entirely  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  as  being  caused  (1)  by 
the  abolishment  of  the  "special  preparatory'  year  of  the  preparatory 
schools;"  (2)  by  the  policy,  pursued  during  the  year,  of  "discourag- 
ing the  attendance  of  boarding  students  of  immature  years;"  and 
(3)  by  lack  of  funds  for  adequate  advertising. 

I  have  quoted  the  preceding  statements  because  they  embody  a 
statement  of  policy  wuth  which  I  thoroughly  agree,  and  which  I  have 
followed  in  the  administration  of  affairs  during  my  incumbency. 
Our  accommodations  are  quite  limited,  both  in  the  classroom,  labora- 
tory, and  dormitory'  space.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  utilize 
these  accommodations  to  carry  out  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  in  the  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  legislature 
establishing  the  college.  These  are  two-fold,  (1)  To  provide,  for 
students,  properly  equipped  to  take  up  such  work,  college  courses 
combining  the  most  thorough  scientific  training  along  industrial, 
technical,  and  home-making  lines  (agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  women's  work)  with  those  humanic  studies  that  are  necessary 
for  participation  in  the  activities  of  human  society  as  now  organized 
and  for  high  aesthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual  life;   (2)  To  provide  for 
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other  matured  students,  unable  to  take  a  full  course,  such  short  and 
special  courses  of  scientific  instruction  and  practice  in  vocational 
work  as  can,  without  reference  to  previous  preparation,  be  dogmati- 
cally imparted,  assimilated,  and  applied  to  specific  pursuits  in  life. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  state  that  the  policy  so  inaugurated 
and  so  carried  out  is  bringing  fruit,  as  evidenced  by  the  enrollment  of 
t:he  year,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed.  For  the  fall  term  the  attendance 
^^"as  114,  divided  as  follows: 

College 76 

Preparatory 34 

Industrial  high  school 4 

Total  (no  names  repeated) 114 

Including  the  opening  of  the  winter  term  just  begim,  the  enroll- 
i^rient  stands  thus: 

Seniors 9 

Juniors 12 

Sophomores 15 

Freshmen 35 

Specials 7 

Total,  college  students 78 

Preparatory 41 

Short  course  (Poultry) 21 

Total  (no  names  repeated) 138 

Several  things  are  to  be  noted  in  considering  this  enrollment. 

(A)  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  college 
students,  appearing  in  an  entering  class  of  41,  of  which  some  26 — 
'^ot  including  graduates  of  our  own  preparatory  school — are  high 
School  students. 

(B)  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  purely  preparatory 
^tiudents.  We  have  made  no  effort  to  increase  the  attendance  in  this 
^Urection;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  discouraged  all  persons  who 
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commodations  in  the  village  are  uncertain  and  inadequate.     We  ex- 
hausted them  at  the  beginning  of  last  fall,  and  one  or  two  persons 
did  not  enter  because  they  could  not  obtain  such  accommodations  as 
t:.liey  desired.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  not  considering  for  the 
"time  being  the  poultry  students,  the  limit  of  accommodations  for  our 
x*«gular  boarding  students  has  been  reached.     There  are  in  all  eighty- 
►ur  places  for  such  persons,  and  no  more.     Now,  taking  the  ratio  of 
etum  among  upper  class  students  established  by  previous  experience, 
may  confidently  calculate  that  we  shall  have  thirty-eight  of  the 
X=>resent  college  men  returning  next  year  as  boarders,  leaving  ajs  avail- 
sfcble  space  for  new  and  preparatory  student  boarders  forty-six  places. 
Of  the  preparatory  students  this  year,  twenty-four  are  boarders;  and 
^Df  the  present  freshman  class,  thirty-three.     Assuming  that  we  are 
xnerely  to  maintain  the  position  now  won,  admitting  exactly  the  same 
:Biumb€r  of  students  next  year  in  prepwatory  and  freshman  work  that 
"we  have  admitted  this  year,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  we  shall  have 
on  our  hands  fifty-seven  persons  to  put  in  forty-six  possible  places. 

This  situation  ought  to  be  faced  frankly  and  squarely.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  I  have  allowed  for  the  usual  decrease  in  preparatory 
students  by  reckoning  preparatory  and  freshman  students  together, 
so  that  the  decrease  in  preparatory  students,  if  continued  as  previ- 
ously represented,  will  be  offset  by  corresponding  increase  in  fresh- 
men. For  the  coming  year,  then,  one  of  two  courses  we  must  choose 
between,  viz.,  either  to  cut  down  the  next  class  by  eleven,  or  to  ask 
for  the  funds  to  put  up  another  building. 

NEEDS   AS  TO   CLASSROOMS   AND   BOARDING   HALL. 

It  is,  moreover,  my  duty  to  make  clear  to  you  that  the  situation  is 
acute  not  only  as  to  dormitory  accommodations,  but  also  as  to  class- 
room space  and  boarding-hall  accommodations.  We  have,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  laboratories,  only  four  classrooms.  That  means  that 
it  is  impossible  to  schedule  at  the  same  hour  more  than  four  classes, 
and  this  fact  creates  very  real  difficulties  in  making  out  the  pro- 
gramme.   But  the  more  serious  concern  still  is  with  the  boarding  hall. 
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Here  we  are  compelled  to  set  two  tables  at  each  meal,  indeed,  I  may 
say  three,  since  those  students  who  have  to  wait  on  the  first  two 
tables  must  still  eat  after  the  others  have  finished.  There  are  grave 
objections  to  this  arrangement  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  pro- 
vocative of  discontent  and  disorder;  it  greatly  increases  the  ex- 
pense; it  consumes  invaluable  time.  But,  worst  of  all,  it  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  and  retain  help. 

A   NEW   BUILDING. 

I  respectfully  subnut  for  your  consideration  the  foregoing  three- 
fold need  which  is  inunediately  upon  us.    A  new  building  providing 
a  large  basement  for  convenient  kitchen  and  dining-hall  for  one  hun- 
dred persons;  suitable  accommodations  on  the  first  floor  for  the  chemi- 
cal department  (leaving  their  present  house-space  for  classrooms), 
and  dormitory  space  on  the  second  and  third  floors  for  forty  or  fifty 
students,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  great  pressing  need  of  the  insti- 
tution at  this  time.    The  legislature,  at  its  meeting  of  last  year,  pro- 
vided for  an  equipment  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  that 
places  these  departments  of  the  college  well  to  the  front,  enabling 
them  to  furnish  a  kind  and  quality  of  instruction  in  these  branches 
fully  equal  to  the  best  given  in  the  land-grant  collieges  of  the  country. 
The  appropriations  of  the  year  before  for  poultry  equipment  and  for 
greenhouse  have  very  materially  enlarged  and  strengthened  our 
capabilities  on  the  agricultural  side.    These  additions  have  materially 
raised  the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  college  among  the  people, 
and  as  a  result  students  are  beginning  to  come  to  us  in  increased 
numbers.      Are  we  to  discourage  and  destroy  the  movement  at  its 
very  beginning? 


K-y 


A   WOMEN  S   DEPARTAfENT. 


Not  only  would  such  a  building  relieve  the  situation  at  present 
existing,  but  it  would  also  forward  a  modest  development  in  another 
direction  in  which  a  need  of  the  State,  now  growing  more  and  more 
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_   apparent,  is  being  felt;  this  is  in  the  industrial  education  of  our 
young  women.    The  school  now  meets  the  demand  for  the  training  of 
the  man  of  action,  through  its  courses  that  prepare  men  for  exploiting 
the  great  source  of  wealth,  the  ground;  and  for  playing  a  part  in  the 
mechanical  transformation  and  transportation  of  wealth.     The  same 
need  for  training  to  take  hold  on  life  on  the  side  of  its  material  activ- 
ities exists  in  the  case  of  young  women.     An  ability  to  understand, 
grapple  with,  and  successfully  meet  the  economic  and  sociological 
conditions  that  surround  the  home  is  of  increasingly  vital  importance 
to  the  home-maker,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  practical  training 
in  science,  applied  to  the  problems  of  the  home,  carried  on  under  the 
same  principles  now  exemplified  in  our  courses  for  men.     If  we  had 
the  new  building  I  have  previously  urged,  it  would  enable  us  to 
utilize  the  boarding  hall  as  a  small  women's  dormitory  and  make  a 
beginning  of  work  in  this  direction.    The  young  women  now  in  the 
School  need,  and  should  receive,  better  accommodations,  and  more 
especially  a  kind  of  work  better  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  needs 
ixi  life,  than  they  are  now  getting  in  the  college. 

^^Tjnction   of  the  college  in  the  state  educational  system. 

It  may  be  well  just  here  to  explain  what  I  consider  the  function  of 
tilae  college  in  our  educational  system.    At  the  very  outset  it  becomes 
^*^«cessary  to  say  that  a  college  of  this  kind  represents  and  embodies, 
^*^ot  so  much  an  occupation,  as  a  theory  of  education  formed  to  meet 
^•^tiodem  necessities.    Aside  from  pure  culture,  all  education  involves 
C 1)  a  discipline  or  training  of  the  faculties  and  (2)  a  body  of  logically 
<ionnected  knowledge  in  the  acquirement  of  which  the  brain  may  be 
^disciplined.    There  can  be  no  discipline  without  some  systematized 
knowledge  upon  which  that  discipline  may  exercise  itself.     Modern 
Education  has  exalted  the  disciplinary  phase  of  its  work  so  far  as  to 
Ixave  little  regard  for  the  knowledge-content,  and  indeed  its  repre- 
sentatives have  positively  asserted  that  the  practical  value  and  the 
disciplinary  value  of  a  subject  are  inversely  proportional."     Conse- 
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quently,  the  schools  of  the  conventional  type  have  concerned  them-  . 
selves  little,  or  not  at  all,  with  the  array  of  knowledge  and  the  activ- 
ities with  which  the  man  of  action  must  busy  himself  in  actual  life, 
and  they  have  measured  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  discipline  or 
training  by  the  developement  of  powers  characteristic  of  the  man  of  specu- 
lative life. 

It  is  here  that  our  theory  of  education  compels  a  different  course. 
For  the  man  or  woman  of  action  the  knowledge-content  of  his  edu- 
cation becomes  of  vast  importance,  and  we  think  that  we  have 
proved  by  results  that,  in  obtaining  this  knowledge,  the  disciplinary 
values  are  directly,  not  inversely,  proportional  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  knowledge  itself,  provided  we  understand  what  powers  are  to  he 
disciplined.  For  the  man  of  action  the  mental  powers  most  largely 
called  into  action  are  not  those  most  frequently  used  by  the  contem- 
plative man.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  for  instance,  than  that 
the  power  of  observation,  in  the  two  classes  of  men,  must  differ 
materially  both  in  range  and  in  nature. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  and  leaving  for  the  traditional  college  of 
liberal  arts  the  preparation  of  the  man  of  elegant  leisure,  the  orator, 
the  jurist,  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  and  the  pure  scientist,  we  ^ 
take  as  our  task  the  training  of  the  man  who  is  wisely  and  scientific — 
ally  to  develop  the  production  of  food  and  to  play  a  part  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  and  transportation;  in  general,  the  man  andE=».an 
woman  who  are  to  take  their  part  in  utilizing  the  forces  and  material^UT^^fi 
of  nature  for  man's  physical  well-being. 

To  this  end  certain  subjects  are  chosen — mathematics,  pure  an^^dKn 
applied ;  the  sciences  which  relate  to  matter,  force,  and  life  as  applies  ^^  ec 
to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  life;  the  English  Xsixrmi^ma' 
guage  as  a  means  of  intercommunication.    These  studies  properly  pur:  .m  it- 
sued  will  give  a  body  of  information  invaluable  for  a  worker,  and,  ^b.     at 
the  same  time,  train  his  faculties,  not  to  the  profundity  of  speculatioczi^n 
or  the  abstract  analysis  peculiar  to  the  philosopher,  but  to  the  keei^:'  -n- 
ness  of  observation,  the  readiness  of  perception,  the  sureness  of  jud 
ment,  and  the  quickness  of  induction  and  deduction  necessary  for 
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man  who  carries  on  the  actual  physical  business  of  the  world.  With 
these,  too,  he  will  have  the  eye  and  hand  trained  to  act  in  prompt, 
skillful,  and  automatic  unison  with  the  ready  and  fertile  brain. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  all  this  has  simply  provided  for  the  man 

as  a  bread-winner,  and  that  only  slight  provision  has  been  made  for 

citizenship,  for  social  life,  for  culture  and  morality,  our  land-grant 

college  has,  with  equal  earnestness,  insisted  on  the  intertwining  of 

purely  cultural  studies  with  the  vocational  studies  just  discussed. 

As  equal  in  importance  with  the  bread-earning  studies,  it  ranks  the 

subjects  of  history,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  literature, 

modem  languages,  and  ethics,  and  to  these  it  gives  as  much  of  time  as 

the  average  college  graduate  gets  in  the  traditional  school  of  liberal  arts. 

Frequently  its  strongest  impress,  its  most  lasting  influence,  is  thus 

exercised  on  the  moral,  emotional,  cultural  side  of  the  student's 

nature. 

The  function  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Rhode  Island  College, 

"then,  is  to  give  college  training  and  culture  to  the  great  middle  class 

of  working  men,  not  in  spite  off  but  through  and  with,  vocational 

studies.     It  seeks  to  bring  cultiu*e  down  to  association  and  hearty 

companionship  with  the  everyday  duties  of  actual  life,  indignantly 

repudiating  the  doctrine  that  to  be  cultured  the  man  of  action  must 

renounce  his  nature  and  religiously  refrain  from  any  preparation  that 

might  tend  to  help  him  as  a  workman. 

This  function  we  are  now  performing,  so  far  as  our  equipment  per- 
mits, for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  we  confidently  look 
to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  State,  to.  the  factories,  the  workshops, 
and  the  farms,  for  patronage  and  support.     Whoever  in  these  is  am- 
bitious to  make  himself  a  workman  of  larger  skill  and  knowledge  and 
a  nobler  man,  not  by  educating  himself  out  of  the  occupation  for  which 
iiature  has  adapted  him,  but  more  by  thoroughly  grounding  and  train- 
^txg  himself  in  it,  he  it  is  for  whom  the  State  has  founded  and  is  main- 
taining and  must  enlarge  this  school. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

To  fulfill  these  functions  we  have*  an  equipment  that,  though  small, 
is  gradually  being  brought  up  to  complete  efficiency  within  the  limits 
of  our  capacity  for  accommodating  students  at  all. 

On  the  agricultural  side,  the  poultry  plant  has  been  perfected  so 
far  as  the  extent  of  the  appropriation  would  allow.  There  are  still 
needed  a  long  colony  house  and  yards  attached.  As  we  have  no 
place  to  keep  the  young  stock  over  from  season  to  season,  the  hens 
must  be  bought  of  dealers  at  the  opening  of  the  short  courses  and  be 
sold  ofif  at  the  end  of  the  period,  nearly  always  at  a  loss  because  tne 
sale  is  forced. 

The  greenhouses  have  just  been  finished,  and  we  are  now  getting 
stock  into  them.  The  plant  consists  of  a  head-house  (containing  the 
heating  system,  workrooms,  an  office  room,  a  photographing  room, 
a  room  for  the  care-taker,  and  two  recitation  rooms)  and  a  three- 
division  glass  house,  each  division  being  one  hundred  feet  long.  A 
small  sub-section  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  glass  houses  will  be 
used  for  ornamental  foliage  plants,  largely  of  the  tropical  varieties. 
The  other  two  sub-sections  of  this  north-and-south  wing  will  be  used 
for  instructional  work  in  propagating  and  the  like.  The  south  wing 
of  the  two  running  east  and  west  is  being  used  by  the  experiment 
station  for  its  soil  and  other  experiments;  while  the  north  one  will 
be  employed  for  the  growing  of  single  crops,  like  carnations,  lettuce, 
chrysanthemums,  etc. 

This  fine  addition  to  our  equipment  will  enable  us  to  round  out  our 
courses  in  horticulture,  plant-growth,  botany,  and  the  like,  making 
them  comparable  with  the  best  that  is  done  elsewhere. 

Dairying,  horticulture,  and  poultry  work  are  the  three  special 
directions  in  which  we  should,  I  think,  develop  our  instruction  on  the 
agricultural  side.  We  need,  pressingly,  better  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion in  dairying.  With  this  side  of  our  work  brought  up  and  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  poultry  plant  previously  mentioned,  I  shall  feel  that 
we  are  in  a  position  further  to  advance  the  interests  of  Rhode  Island 
agriculture. 
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On  the  mechanical  side,  too,  great  and  important  progress  has  been 

*^>^ade.     The  shops  have  been  materially  improved,  so  that,  while 

^rxiall,  the  equipment  is  more  than  usually  efficient.     On  the  electri- 

<i^  side  a  practically  new  department  has  been  created.      The  equip- 

^Xient  is  nearly  all  new,  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  fairly  complete. 

^Ve  are  now  able  to  offer  a  kind,  quality,  and  extent  of  mechanical 

instruction  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  a  State  whose  indus- 

t^xial  interests  are  so  largely  manufacturing  as  ours.     I  earnestly  hope 

t^hat  the  State  having  once  put  her  hand  to  the  plow,  will  not  look 

iDack,  but  will  steadily  develop  and  enlarge  the  mechanical  school  as 

meed  shall  arise.    Within  one  hour's  ride  of  many  of  the  greatest 

mechanical  establishments  of  New  England,  our  school  has  all  the 

«tdvantages  arising  from  close  contact  and  S3rmpathy  with  this  class 

of  industrial  work,  while  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  healthfulness 

and  lack  of  distraction  of  attention  peculiar  to  a  rural  location.     If 

properly  fostered,  the  school  can  and  will  do  a  tremendous  work  for 

the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State. 

TUBERCULOUS   CATTLE   KILLED. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  record  here  the 

appearance  of  tuberculosis  in  our  college  herd.     Nine  days  after  my 

arrival  Dr.  Curtice  reported  to  me  that,  on  a  tuberculin  test  of  the 

college  herd,  a  number  had  reacted  in  an  unmistakable  way.     At  that 

time  the  herd  consisted  of  thirty-four  animals   and,  to  the  ordinary 

observer,  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  health  and  form.     The  herd  had 

O^ot  been  tested  with  tuberculin  for  some  two  years,  but  to  the  head 

of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry  there  had  seemed  to  be  no 

{dressing  need  for  investigation,  and  hence  he  expressed  himself  as 

greatly  surprised  at  the  result. 

The  suspected  animals  were  rigidly  quarantined,  and  the  Board  of 

-Agriculture  was  communicated  with.     This  board  agreed  to  rid  our 

tierd  of  all  diseased  animals,  provided  that,  in  purchasing  new  animals, 

"Vve  would  rigidly  apply  a  tuberculin  test  at  time  of  purchase.     The 

process  of  riddance  was  a  long  and  tedious  one,  requiring  three  tests. 
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One  animal,  tested  with  tuberculin  six  different  times  at  proper 
intervals,  and  examined  physically  by  two  different  experts,  all  with- 
out result,  and  finally  killed  because  of  persistent  suspicious  behavior, 
was  found  badly  infected.  This  case  I  mention  particularly,  in  order 
to  place  it  permanently  on  record.  On  August  13  eleven  animala 
were  killed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  On  December  3 
six  more  cows  were  killed  by  order  of  the  same  Board,  and  finally,, 
on  January  10,  1907,  it  was  determined  to  kill  the  cow  specially  men^ 
tioned  above  as  not  reacting.  The  total  number,  then,  of  animals 
killed  has  been  eighteen,  valued  at  $1,210.00.  The  herd  is  now  en- 
tirely free  from  suspected  animals.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  head 
(six  having  been  recently  bought),  as  follows:  eleven  cattle  one  year 
old  and  under,  mainly  pure-bred  Guernseys;  seven  grade  cows,  and 
four  pure-bred  cows.  Effort  will  be  made,  by  vigilance  and  by  tuber- 
culin tests  at  frequent  intervals,  to  keep  the  herd,  as  it  grows  again,^ 
scrupulously  free  from  this  disease. 

CHANGES   IN   THE   FACULTY. 

0 

The  following  are  the  main  changes  that  have  been  made  since  the 
last  report.  Professor  Robert  H.  Lee,  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics and  civil  engineering,  resigned  before  my  election,  resignation 
taking  effect  September  1,  1906.  Miss  Elizabeth  Watson  Kenyon,. 
instructor  in  language  and  history,  was  given  leave  of  absence  during 
the  current  year,  in  order  that  she  might  take  a  year  of  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Josephine  O.  Bostwick,  in- 
structor in  languages,  tendered  her  resignation,  to  take  eflFect  July  1 
of  the  year  1906.  Professor  Fred  W.  Card,  professor  of  agriculture, 
and  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice,  professor  of  animal  husbandry,  have  both 
sent  in  their  resignations  since  the  beginning  of  my  incumbency,  to 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  current  school  year.  Of  these,  only  the 
last  two  have  I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  more  than  casually.  On 
the  part  of  all,  however,  I  have  found  evidences  of  earnest  work.  I 
am  sorry  that  my  unfamiliarity  with  their  accomplishments  here 
prevents  me  from  adequately  recognizing  in  this  report  their  proper 
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^^lits.  I  do  know,  however,  that  to  Dr.  Curtice  is  almost  en- 
*^^ly  due  the  marked  success  of  the  now  well-established  short 
^^^xiltry  courses,  and  that  under  Professor  Card  the  horticultural  de- 
^^rtment  has  been  equipped  with  the  handsome  new  greenhouses. 
^te  earnest  good  wishes  of  many  friends  will  follow  them  in  the  new 
^ork  they  each  expect  to  undertake. 

EXHIBITS   AT  AGRICULTURAL  AND   HORTICULTURAL   FAIRS. 

The  college  and  experiment  station  made  an  extensive  and  interest- 
ng  exhibit  at  the  Washington  County  Agricultural  Fair,  September 
%-7,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  was  highly  complimented 
From  many  sources,  especially  the  potato  exhibit  from  the  station  and 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  exhibit  from  the  college.  Material  for 
exhibition  was  also  sent  to  the  Newport  Fair.  To  the  exhibit  of 
sipples  from  the  college  orchard  sent  to  the  show  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  in  Boston,  October  10-11  last,  a  handsome  silver 
medal  was  awarded  and  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  college  library. 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  the  college  are  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition, 
although  a  gain  foi*  the  present  year  corresponding  to  the  approxi- 
mate gain  of  $1,500  announced  in  the  1906  report  does  not  appear  in 
the  present  statement.     The  expenses  of  the  present  year  in  the  way 
of  renewal  of  wornout  equipment  and  apparatus  have  been  unusually 
ieavy.     To  put  the  poultry,  plant  in  a  working  condition,  to  take 
Care  of  the  poultry  students,  and  to  finish  the  new  equipment  so  far  as 
to  make  it  serviceable  for  the  short  courses  has  required  some  $600. 
tlie  heating  apparatus  of  the  boarding  hall  became  very  unsatisfac- 
trory  and  costly  to  operate.     The  first  plan  was  to  consolidate  the 
treating  plant  somewhat  by  piping  the  steam  from  Davis  Hall  to  the 
boarding  hall.     This  was  arranged  for  at  an  expense  of  some  one 
hundred  dollars.      On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  it  was  found  not 
to  work  satisfactorily  at  all,  and  some  three  hundred  dollars  had  to 
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be  expended  in  putting  in  a  new  boiler  and  fixing  over  the  piping  mi 
the  building.     Furthermore,  the  United  States  Government  peremp: 
torily  required  the  re-insurance  of  the  military  equipment,  the  insux 
ance  having  been  allowed  to  drop  for  some  years  past.     This  tooA- 
from  the  treasury  during  the  current  year  some  $75.     These  items 
alone  will  make  $1,075  of  extraordinary  expenditures  from  the  current 
funds.     Besides  all  this,  we  have  had  a  man  for  some  months  engaged 
in  overhauling  the  water  and  heating  systems,  taking  them  part  by 
part  and  putting  them  into  a  relatively  permanent  condition  to  per- 
form good  service'.     All  of  this  should  show  in  the  future  in  greater 
efficiency  and  a  relatively  smaller  consumption  of  fuel.     The  total 
fuel  consumption  will,  however,  be  larger,  because  the  greenhouse 
furnaces  will  prove  one  of  the  very  largest  consumers  of  coal  on  the 
campus,  having  that  large  glass-covered  area  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
elevation  to  heat. 

It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  after  all,  to  be  able  to  report  the  same 
balance  carried  over  from  this  year  as  was  brought  from  last  year. 

COLLEGE   EXTENSION   WORK. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
college  extension  for  the  present  year,  containing  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  lines  of  work  now  being  developed  by  him  in  the  State. 
The  pamphlet  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  interested  in  rural 
development,  in  order  that  they  may  realize  the  limitations  placetE 
on  the  work  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
department  and,  at  the  same  time,  appreciate  the  volume  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  actually  being  done.  The  department  seems 
to  me  to  be  conscientiously  performing  the  work  of  carrying  to  those 
that  can  not  come  to  the  college  the  college  instruction  on  the  agri- 
cultural vocations.  The  opportunities  for  such  work  are  limited  only 
by  the  means  at  our  disposal. 
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COURSES   OF   STUDY. 


For  a  great  while   the  courses  of  study  have  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  committee  of  our  faculty.     This  committee  has  made  a 
tentative  report  to  the  president,  and  the  faculty,  as  a  whole,  are  now 
wrestling  with  the  matter.     Three  changes  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary. 
(1)     We  need  to  effect  consolidation  of  the  numerous  courses  now 
offered  into  two,  or  at  most  three,  courses  quite  rigid  in  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  work,  and  allowing  such  options  in  the  last  third  as  to 
enable  the  undergraduate  to  specialize  somewhat  more  narrowly  in 
the  direction  toward  which  he  feels  himself  attracted.     The  earlier 
tiisvo-thirds  of  each  course  should  consist  of  such  studies  and  such 
"Exercises  as  will  give  the  basal  knowledge  and  training  requisite  for 
^ny  of  the  different  vocational  applications  which  follow  in  the  later 
^ears.     (2)     We  need  to  introduce  into  the  lower  years  of  each  course 
^  larger  amount  of  vocational  work  of  ihe  kind  which,  while  contrib- 
Xiting  its  quota  of  vocational  knowledge,  will  at  the  same  time  give 
^p>ecific  training  of  hand  and  eye.     For  instance,  in  the  mechanical 
csourses  a  much  larger  percentage  of  drawing  and  shopwork  should 
-ciQine  into  these  lower  years.     In  the  agricultural  course,  likewise, 
xnuch  more  of  the  time  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  needs  to 
Tdc  taken  up  with  such  subjects  as  farm-mechanics,  stock-judging, 
^^lementary  soil  physics,  and  the  like.    At  no  time  during  all  the  under- 
graduate work,  and  especially  not  in  the  earlier  years,  should  there  be 
^iny  possibility  of  forgetting  that  this  is  one  of  the  schools  described  by 
Senator  Morrill  in  the  phrase  "such  as  grapple  with  practical  affairs 
^Df  everyday  life  and  are  'not  too  good  for   human  nature's  daily 
xise'  " — a  school  that  "does  not  generate  habits  of  profuse  expendi- 
'ture  and  is  a  healthy  home  for  students,  especially  for  those  destitute 
^CDf  hereditary  resources,  who  look  only  to  a  life  of  honorable  effort  and 
X  abor."     (3)     We  need  to  distribute  more  uniformly  throughout  the 
^our  years  the  more  purely  humanic  and  cultural  studies.     It  is  to  be 
^remembered  that  we  are  mainly  depending  on  these  studies  for  the  cul- 
^ivation,  not  so  much  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  of  the  Aesthetic, 
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social,  and  above  all  the  moral,  nature.  They  are  therefore  taught 
especially  vdth  this  end  in  view.  The  so-called  investigative  and 
research  methods  in  connection  with  these  studies,  frittering  away  a^ 
vast  amount  of  time  in  the  effort  by  roundabout  ways  of  arriving  at 
well-known  and  easily  ascertained  facts  to  simulate  processes  of  real 
original  research,  have,  I  am  sure,  been  greatly  overworked  every- 
where, and  are  especially  out  of  place  in  a  course  where  reed  original 
personal  investigation  is  a  necessary  daily  process  in  all  the  natural- 
istic studies.  In  our  work,  therefore, the  humanistic  subjects  are  them- 
selves studiedj  not  studied  about,  and  studied  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  sympathies,  strengthening  the  finer  emotions,  devel- 
oping the  moral  and  spiritual  sense.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  inject- 
ing here  the  incidental  remark  that  much  of  the  recent  editing,  for 
instance,  of  literary  masterpieces  for  entrance  examinations  to  the 
colleges,  has  consisted  in  enveloping  the  poem  or  prose  passage  with 
such  a  mass  of  erudition  gathered  with  immense  pains  from  a  hun- 
dred ransacked  libraries  that  that  which  was  made  to  be  enjoyed 
becomes  a  formidable  and  repellent  task;  and  when  the  long  and 
thorny  path  of  preface,  introduction,  analysis,  and  appreciation  has 
been  painfully  traversed,  and  one  finally  arrives,  breathless,  over- 
awed, and  disheartened,  at  the  masterpiece  itself,  all  power  of  real 
enjoyment,  of  simple  appropriation,  of  living  in  oneself  the  passion 
and  glow  of  the  great  heart  that  wrote,  is  gone  and  the  study  fails  of 
that  result  which  should  most  highly  recommend  it.  I  think  it  will 
readily  be  admitted  that,  at  no  period  of  the  undergraduate  course^ 
should  studies  pursued  for  the  purposes  I  have  just  indicated  be  sus- 
pended. 

ARTICULATION     T\7TH     OTHER     PARTS     OF    THE     STATE     EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 

Another  purpose  had  in  view,  in  the  detailed  statements  just  made, 
is  that  through  this  means  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  methods 
and  work  of  the  school  may  come  to  the  other  educational  forces  of 
the  State.     If  the  high  schools  of  our  State  thoroughly  understood  the 
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^w^ork  that  we  are  aiming  to  do,  I  feel  very  sure  that  they  would  recog- 
nize an  opportunity  for  many  of  their  students  that  they  have  not 
previously  imagined.  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  as 
referring  to  the  hopelessly  stupid,  lazy,  or  idle.  Our  work  will  de- 
mand as  great  alertness  of  mind  and  as  much  industry  and  effort  as 
-will  any  other  school-work.  But  I  do  refer  to  a  class  of  persons  whose 
imaginations  are  not  fired  by  the  prospect  of  further  linguistic  and 
philosophic  studies,  who  find  especial  pleasure  and  interest  in  study- 
ing natural  processes  or  in  making  things;  who,  from  lack  of  funds, 
can  not  go  to  one  of  the  larger  institutions,  or  feel  the  stress  of  neces- 
sity to  prepare  immediately  to  enter  on  some  breadwinning  occupa- 
iiion.  In  every  high  school  there  are  many  such  to  whom  a  course 
liere  would  be  of  incalculable  help  in  entering  upon  life.  Frequently, 
"too,  the  alternative  is,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  a  course  here  or  no- 
"where.  -Surely,  every  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  would  be  only  too 
^lad  to  know  of  some  way  to  help  these  students,  and  hence  it  has 
seemed  to  me  vitally  important  to  bring  the  school  to  their  attention. 
II  have  therefore  made  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  some 
^recognition  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system,  so  that 
"the  attention  of  the  teachers  might  be  more  fully  aroused.  Especially 
^ave  I  made  effort  to  establish  close  relations  with  the  Technical 
IHigh  School  of  Providence.  This  school  and  ours,  as  having  the  same 
theoretical  basis  and  as  serving  the  same  classes  of  people,  should 
^ave  especially  close  and  cordial  relations,  and  the  passage  from  one 
^0  the  other  should,  by  common  effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  schools, 
T)e  made  entirely  natural  and  easy.  .No  effort  to  bring  about  such 
a  consummation  will  be  lacking  on  our  part. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  course,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  connect 
'Ourselves  with  the  great  crowning  educational  institution  of  the 
State.  We  are  in  no  sense  a  rival  of  Brown  University.  We  could 
not  be  if  we  would;  we  would  not  be  if  we  could.  Our  separate 
spheres  are  perfectly  well  defined  and  entirely  distinct.  That  dis- 
tinction has,  I  hope,  been  already  made  clear  in  this  report.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  a  number  of  our  pupils  who,  after  taking  several 
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years  with  us,  find  within  themselves,  newly  awakened  perhaps,  new 
ambitions  and  new  capabilities.  It  is  embarrassing  both  to  us  and 
to  them  that  we  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  routine  procedure,  inform 
them  under  what  conditions  they  can  pass  from  our  school  to  the 
other.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  with  mutual  understanding,  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  formulated. 

RECEPTION  FROM  THE  FACULTY. 

I  can  not  permit  myself  to  close  this  report  without  formally  record- 
ing my  high  appreciation  of  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  me  by 
the  members  of  our  faculty.  The  following  note,  apropos  of  a  formal 
reception  tendered  Mrs.  Edwards  and  mjrself  on  November  2,  is  per- 
tinent in  this  connection: 

To  the  Faculty  of  Rhode  Island  College. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Mrs.  EdwaidB  and  myMlf  dedre  to  expreBS  to  you 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  shown  us  in  the  recent  reception  tendered  by 
your  body.  The  care  and  forethought  displayed  in  the  anangement  of  every 
detail,  tlie  scale  on  which  the  entertainment  was  projected,  and  the  suocees  with 
which  it  was  carried  out  would  require  this  reoognitlon  on  our  part.  But  that 
which  especially  appeals  to  us  is  the  kindly  spirit  of  weloome  and  hearty  God- 
speed m  our  work  which  appeared  in  all  that  was  said  and  done. 

For  all  tliis  we  offer  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks,  and  pledge  to  you  redp- 
rocal  interest  and  devotion  to  the  common  cause.  We  recogiuse  that  our  sucoesa 
here  must  depend  on  the  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  permeating  the  college  com- 
munity.    We  welcome  this  occurrence  as  an  omen  of  exceeding  good. 

Very  truly, 

(Signed)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD  EDWARDS. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  matters  formally  presented  in  tliis  report 
for  vour  earnest  consideration. 

HOWARD  EDWARDS, 

President. 

January  15,  1907. 
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REPORT 


To  His  Excellency  Aram  J.  Pothier,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations y  at  its  January  Session,  1909: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
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COLLEGE. 


% 


the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  as  my  report 
ring  the  year  1908,  the  following: 

Attendance  for  1907-8. 

The  attendance  for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  21,  1908,  was 
3,  divided  as  follows: 

fcduates 3 

liore 12 

liors 14 

>homores 26 

'fihinen 36 

^cials 10 

Total,  college 101 

^-Freshmen 18 

o-year  short  course 18 

^Ive-weeks '  poultry  course 19 

Total 156 

^uct  names  repeated 3 

Total  enrollment  for  year 153 

Attendance  for  1908-9. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  general  financial  embarrassment,  and  it 
i^  feared  that  the  fall  enrollment  would  show  a  considerable  falling 
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off  in  the  attendance.  During  the  summer  the  number  of  letters 
requesting  some  sort  of  aid  by  paid  labor  was  abnormally  large. 
Many,  too,  who  had  previously  announced  their  intention  to  attend, 
withdrew  at  the  last  moment,  assigning  as  a  reason  their  inability 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  In  line  with  these  indications  came 
the  announcement  from  various  colleges  (including  Harvard  Uni- 
versity) that  the  fall  registration  in  these  institutions  showed  a  de- 
crease from  the  previous  year.  Notwithstanding  all  these  indica- 
tions, the  registration  of  the  fall  term  for  the  current  year  has  main- 
tained almost  exactly  the  same  percentage  of  increase,  over  that  of 
of  the  previous  year,  as  had  obtained  between  the  attendance  fig- 
ures of  that  year  and  those  of  the  year  previous  to  it. 

I  append  tables  showing  analyses  of  figures  and  comparison  with" 
other  years: 


(Poultry  Course  attendance  is  not  shown  in  this  table.) 


iSn^DENTS. 


College 

Sub-Freshman 

Two-year  emergency  courses, 
etc 


Fall. 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Fall. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

39 

48 

57 

(51 

76 

101 

39 

55 

59 

40 

;io 

15 

5 

9 

4 

9 

1 

85 

108 

125 

105 

115 

138 

FaU 
1 


(C 


These  figures  do  not,  in  any  case,  include  the  students  of  the  tweL- 
weeks'  winter  poultry  course,  usually  numbering  twenty.     We  h 
at  this  writing,  January  20,  nineteen  persons  enrolled  in  this  poul 
course ;  but  six  of  these  are  transferred  from  the  two-year  emerge 
agricultural  course,  to  which  they  will  return  at  the  end  of  the  po 
try  course.     The  total  enrollment  to  the  end  of  the  first  half-y^- 
January  29,  1909,  is,  therefore,  not  reckoning  duplicates,  183, 
compared  with  153  of  the  previous  year.     The  figures  show  an  i 
crease,  in  the  college  work,  of  20  per  cent. ;  and,  in  the  whole  atten 


-y 
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ance,  including  poultry  courses,  of  13  per  cent.  Leaving  out  the 
poultry  students  in  the  two  years,  the  increase  in  the  attendance  of 
the  current  year  is  23  per  cent. 

As,  during  the  past  year,  many  questions  have  been  asked  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  for  more  detailed  information  concerning 
the  student-body,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  insert  the  following  tables: 

Table  I. 

(Showing  attendance  by  class  and  sex  during  school-year  1908-09  up  to 

February  1,  1909.) 


Class.  ' 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Grarduates 

5 
13 
20 
31 
40 
12 

4 
10 
17 
28 
35 

8 

1 

Seniors 

3 

J'uniors 

3 

^^pliomores 

3 

^^■"^shmen 

5 

Specials 

4 

Total,  College 

121 
26 
23 

102 
19 
23 

19 

S^l^^Freshmen 

7 

"^^^o-year  Short  Courses 

Total  to  January  5 

170 
19 

144 
19 

26 

^^^Itry  Twelve-weeks '  course,  entering  January  5 . . . . 

Total  reirist ration,  excludinir  duplicates 

183 

157 

26 

Table  II. 


(Showing  composition  of  classes  in  respect  to  "  new  "  students — those  enrolled 

**  the  first  time  during  the  current  year — and  "  old  "  students — ^those  enrolled 

the  previous  year  or  years.     These  "old"  students  are  usually  promotions 


^^^  the  previous  class ;  thus  the  seven  Freshmen  "  old  "  students  came  into  the 
**^hman  class  from  the  Sub-Freshman  class  of  the  previous  year.  The  table 
*^o  shows  the  a^rage  age  by  class  and  sex.) 
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0^ 

Toul, 

Old, 

N.«. 

M«,. 

A-nttio.  Ad.. 

Wo„«.        1          BOU. 

5 
20 

ai 

40 

13 

30 
26 

4 



1 

26  yn, 

21  yn. 

20  yn,    1  mo, 
IB  yn.    SmoiL 

I»™ 

17  yn,   4  mo^ 

18  yn.  10  mo.. 

21  yn.    6mo._^ 

IB  yn,    7 i 

IByn, 

Junior 

Toul.coUtiB 

8ub-Fr«hmu 

Shoit       coiina.      two 

121 
30 

2a 

76 

4G 

IB 

20  yn..    7  mo. 
30  yn..   3  mo. 

17  yn.!  10  mo.. 

20 yn..  8dii=:=~», 
20 yn..   "— 

ToUl.Jmnu.TTB... 

170 
10 

91 

7» 
IB 

• 

27  yn. 

27  yn. 

Totab.       adudiUB 

isa 

Bl 

B2 

: 

Table  III. 
(Showing  compoaitloQ  of  the  student-body  by  class  and  c 


: 

1 

Eso 

-.XKM 

... 

■s 

■5, 

. 

1 

Gl.m, 

1 

1 

1 

!l 

6 

la 

20 
SI 
40 
12 

121 

3e 

23 

SI 

3 

1 

14 
28 
28 
3 

T8 

8 

5 

3 

e 
10 

3 
10 

3 

I 
3 

• 

9p«d.l 

10 

Tnt«! 

so 

3T 

S 

Ifi 

T 

Total.  JuiUBiy  G     

Poultry 

170 

« 

W 

'" 

30 

," 

8 

", 

B 

Total,  February  1 

183 

" 

« 

.0 

30 

27 

»• 

IG 

t 
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Table  IV. 
(Showing  resident  and  non-resident  attendance.) 


Class. 


Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

Sophomore 

Freshman 

Special 

Total,  college. . . . 

Sub-Freshman 

Short  course 

Total,  January  5. 
Poultry 

Total.  February  1 


Total. 


6 
13 
20 
31 
40 
12 


121 
26 
23 


170 
19 


183 


Trans- 
ported 
by  'bus 
daily. 

] 

BOABDIKO 

• 

VUlage 
residents. 

Village. 

Dormi- 
tories. 

Both. 

1 
1 
3 
5 

4 

3 

4 

11 

3 

10 
16 
22 
26 
8 

3 
10 
16 
26 
36 
11 

2 

1 

1 

4 

14 
7 
6 

21 
8 
5 

81 
11 
12 

102 
19 

17 

1 

5 

26 

34 

104 
19 

138 
19 

. . . 

5 

26 

'  34 

117 

151 

Noo- 
resident. 


Table  V. 
(Showing  home  residence  of  students  by  counties  of  the  State.) 


• 

e2 

Non-resident  in 
SUte. 

From  Counties. 

From  Rhode 
Island. 

Class. 

• 

•s 

a 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

§ 
1 

1 

• 

525 

• 

a 
8 

■*  >*:aduate 

5 
13 
20 
31 
40 
12 

1 
6 

8 

5 

14 

5 

1 
3 
7 
13 
15 
5 

3 
3 

4 
7 
8 
2 

4 

7 

12 

26 

26 

7 

80 

*^nior 

«   ■  •       • 

1 

1 
2 

54 

'^Unior 

60 

■*^phomore 

1 

4 
2 

84 

*^  i^mhman 

65 

^l>ecial 

58 

Total,  college 

Bub-Freshman 

^hort  course 

121 
26 

23 

1 

39 

4 
10 

1 
1 

7 

1 

4 

3 

2 

44 
7 
2 

27 

13 

5 

82 
22 
13 

68 
84 
56 

1 

1 

TotAl.  January  5 

Poultry 

170  1 
19  1 

53 
9 

2 

12 
2 

5 
1 

53 
1 

45 

117 
4 

69 
21 

Total.  February  1 

183 

] 

62 

2 

14 

6 

54 

45 

121 

66 
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Table  VI. 

(Showing   home   residence  of   students  by  States  and  hy  townsliips  of  Rhode 

Island.) 

Other  States: 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 8 

Maine 2 

Massachusetts 23 

m 

New  Hampshire .S 

New  York 12 

New  Jersey I 

Pennsylvania 3 

Virginia 1 

—  49 

Foreign  Countries: 

Cuba 3 

Panama 1 

Rhode  Island: 

Bristol  County — 

Bristol 2      2 

Kent  County — 

East  Greenwich 4 

Warwick 8 

—  12 

Newport  County — ' 

Middletown 2 

Newport 3 

—  iy 

Providence  County — 

Burrillville 0 

Central  Falls 1 

Cranston 1 

Cumberland 3 

East  Providence 2 

Johnston 1 

Lincoln 2 

Pawtucket 7 

Providence 21 

Smithfield 1 

Woonsocket 8 

—  53 
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Island: 


Washington  County — 

Charlestown 3 

Hopklnton 5 

Narragansett 4 

North  Kingstown 8 

Kingston  Village 8 

Remainder  of  South  Kingstown 8 

Richmond 4 

Westerly 5 

—    46    117 

Total 170 

oultry  Students: 

Other  States: 

Connecticut 1 

Massachusetts * 4 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  York 1 

New  Jersey 2 

Rhode  Island: 

Kent  County — East  Greenwich 2 

Newport  County — Newport 1 

Providence  County — Providence 1 

Table  VII. 

^ents  of  students  classified  by  occupation.     Poultry  students  omitted.) 

ants  or  commercial  men 36 

acturers  or  men  connected  with  manufactures 24 

rs,  or  men  connected  with  farming 23 

Iters 13 

?ers 11 

•ians 6 

'fficers 5 

?rs 4 

men 3 

ad  men 3 

lice  agents 3 

8 2 

r 1 

'  stable  keeper •  1 

• 1 
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Bank  cashier 1 

Contractor 1 

Teachers 2 

Deceased 21 

Unreported 10 

—     170 

REMARKS   ON    THE   TABLES. 

Table  I  is  intended  to  show  the  relative  number  and  distribution  of 
the  women  in  the  college.  Women  have  always  attended  the  college 
sporadically,  taking  a  course  composed  mainly  of  science  but  lacking 
in  coherency  and  definiteness  of  purpose.  The  establishment  of 
the  home  economics  course  gives  a  new  impetus  and  direction  to  the 
attendance  of  women  at  the  college.  The  number  entering  the  course 
for  the  current  year  is  seven. 

Table  II  shows  the  proportion  of  students  returning  for  further 
work,  to  those  entering  for  the  first  time,  together  with  the  distribution 
in  the  respective  classes.  By  compa  ring  the  numbers  with  those  of 
the  previous  year,  it  will  be  noted  that,  not  considering  the  Senior 
class,  the  loss  from  all  causes,  including  illness,  discipline,  lack  of 
funds,  inducements  offered  elsewhere,  etc.,  is  in  the  college  classes 
twenty.  The  total  loss,  including  Senior  class,  is  thirty-two.  This 
loss  is  offset  by  an  entering  registry  of  fifty-two.  This  statement 
rests  on  the  fact  that,  since  the  seven  of  the  Freshman  class  entering 
from  our  Sub-Freshman  class  are  really  new  names  in  the  college 
work,  they  should  not  be  reckoned  as  old  students  in  the  college. 

This  same  table  contains  a  careful  and  detailed  statement  of  average 
age  among  the  students.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  degree  of  ma- 
turity reached  by  the  student  at  the  various  stages  of  his  progress. 
This  age  census  was  taken  at  and  near  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year.  It  will  be  noted  (a)  that,  among  the  men,  the  age  of  the  present 
Senior  class  at  graduation  will  be  nearly  twenty-three,  which  is  the 
full  average  at  the  principal  colleges  of  the  country;  (b)  That  the 
present  Junior  class  (men)  at  graduation  will  average  one  month  older 
than  the  present  Senior  class;  the  present  Sophomore  class  (men)  will, 
in  the  same  way,  average  two  months  older,  and  the  present  Fresh- 
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man  class  (men)  will  average  nine  months  older;  (c)  That,  while 
the  women  of  the  present  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  will 
be  considerably  younger  at  graduation  than  the  women  of  the 
present  graduating  class  (the  Sophomores  one  year  younger  and 
the  Juniors  four  months),  the  women  of  the  present  Freshman 
class  will  be  a  year  and  six  months  older;  (d)  That  the  maturity  of 
our  whole  student-body,  and  especially  of  the  college  men  and  women, 
will  compare  quite  favorably  with  that  of  the  colleges  usually  re- 
garded as  standard. 

Table  III  gives  the  enrollment  by  courses.  In  this  table,  the 
courses  of  the  Sub-Freshmen  are  prospective,  not  actual.  Those 
enumerated  in  agricultural  and  engineering  work  have  announced 
themselves  as  preparing  for  that  work.  Eleven  have  announced 
no  definite  purpose.  The  total  enrollment  in  agricultural  work 
(not  reckoning  the  Sub-Freshmen)  is  forty-eight,  almost  exactly 
one  out  of  three,  for  the  present  year.  The  ratio  of  the  agricul- 
tural students  to  the  whole  body  of  scientific  and  technical  students 
was,  for  1908,  according  to  figures  given  in  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  as  follows  in  the  institutions  named: 


All  Landgrant  Colleges  and  Universities 

Maine,  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Agr.  College  and  Institute  of  Tech 

New  Hampshire,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Vermont,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  State  College 

Illinois,  University  of 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts .... 


out  of    8.1 

9.8 

4.5 

3.9 

14.6 

13.0 

10.0 

3.2-h 


Table  IV  shows  the  number  boarding  in  the  village  and  in  the 
college  buildings;  the  number  transported  daily  from  and  to  the 
railroad  station  at  Kingston;  and  the  number  resident  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  college;  while  tables  V  and  VI  give  as  circum- 
stantial and  detailed  a  statement  as  I  can  make  of  the  home  residence 
of  the  students.  It  will  be  seen  that  32  per  cent,  of  our  students 
come  from  other  states,  twenty-three  from  the  old  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  twelve  from  New  York,  and  three  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  our 
students  come  from  outside  the  State.  If,  year  after  year,  so  many 
young  men  and  women  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  tuition 
(their  own  landgrant  colleges  charge  no  tuition)  in  order  to  attend 
this  Rhode  Island  school,  why  should  Rhode  Island  people  not  more 
generally  take  advantage  of  the  same  opportunities  freely  offered 
without  tuition?  The  tables,  at  any  rate,  effectively  dispose  of 
the  statement  that  this  college  is  a  convenient  local  high  school 
merely. 

Table  VII  is  intended  to  show  what  classes  in  the  State  are  served 
by  the  college.     An  inspection  will,  I  think,  conclusively  show  that, 
the  classes  being  reached  are  the  men  of  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  street,  the  men  and  women  that  are  performing  th^ 
daily  tasks  of  the  work-a-day  world,  the  classes  which  Mr.  MorrilX 
had  in  mind  when,  in  founding  the  landgrant  colleges,  he  spoke  of 
promoting  "the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industria.1 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."     Conspic — 
uously  absent  from  the  list  are  those  who  might  be  thought  of 
conceiving  college  education  to  be  a  patrician  affair,  preparing  m& 
and  women  for  merely  the  elegant  leisure  or  the  directive  offices  <z:>5 
exclusive  social  and  political  life. 

ENTERING    CLASS. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class  at  the  op^ 
ing  of  the  present  year  were  as  follows: 

English — Entrance  requirements  for  N.  E.  Colleges 8 

Language — Other  than  English 1 

Algebra 2 

Geometry 1 

History — Other  than  United  States 1 

Science 1 

Total 9 

The  entering  class  were  admitted  to  college  work  on  the  foregoin^^  8 
requirements,  by  the  following  methods: 
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On  standingfi  from  Siih-Frcshiniin  work 6 

Dn  standing  fn)m  liigh  schools ;^r> 

Dn  examination  standings 5 

Dn  completion  of  defective  work  from  previous  year 1 

Total 48 

The  status  of  the  class  as  to  conditions  was  as  follows: 

wintering  without  condition 29 

Entering  with  one  condition 7 

Entering  with  two  conditions 10 

Entering  with  three  conditions,  one  of  which  was  offset  by  advanced  credit 

in  one  subject 2 

Total 48 

The  classification  was  as  follows: 

■Specials 3 

Freslmien 40 

Sophomores  (with  two  conditions) 5 

Total 48 

FINANCES. 

On  October  24,  1907,  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Providence 
osed  its  doors,  having  on  deposit  $19,249.91  of  the  $30,000.00  com- 
i^  to  the  college  from  the  1890  and  1907  Morrill  fund  for  the  fiscal 
-^r  1907-8.  It  is  needless  to  state  here  the  various  complications 
'i^ing  from  this  disaster.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  State,  being 
^ligated  for  the  safety  of  these  funds  by  the  terms  of  the  act  accept- 
g  the  national  grant,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  nineteen 
^ousand  and  odd  dollars  involved,  by  ordering,  through  an  act  of 
^^  legislature  of  1908  affecting  all  state  officials,  that  all  evidences 
^  indebtedness  held  by  our  treasurer  against  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
^ny  be  deposited  with  State  Treasurer  Read.  Your  Boards  by  formal 
^t:ion,  sent  a  deputation  to  request  that  these  funds  be  exempted 
*Oin  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  purpose  being  to  carry  the  defi- 
^t*  ourselves  by  borrowing  from  other  funds  until  such  time  as  final 
"^ justment  be  made  with  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  then  to  ask 
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the  State  to  make  good  the  loss,  if  any,  finally  falling  to  the  Morrill 
fund.  It  seemed  to  your  Board  that  such  a  procedure  would  relieve 
the  State  of  immediate  responsibility  for  these  funds,  at  a  time  when 
other  large  amounts  had  to  be  replaced,  and  would  still  not  seriously 
embarrass  the  college.  The  legislature,  however,  decided  not  to 
make  any  exception  in  our  case,  and  so  the  bank  books,  etc.,  were 
placed  in  Treasurer  Read's  hands.  By  the  terms  of  the  re-organiza- 
tion plan,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  which  Treasurer  Read  was 
instructed  by  the  legislature  to  sign  for  State  deposits,  the  State  re- 
ceived, with  other  moneys,  a  cash  payment  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  col- 
lege deposit,  together  with  a  guaranteed  certificate  for  70  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  due  the  college,  the  said  certificate  being  payable,  in 
installments  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  claim,  at  intervals  of  six 
months  from  and  after  the  first  payment.  It  received  also  a  certifi- 
cate for  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  but  with  payment  made 
contingent  on  the  business  success  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  this  payment.  Under  this  arrangement  there  has 
been  collected  (Jan.  30,  1909)  by  Treasurer  Read  from  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  and  turned  over  to  the  college  treasury,the  sum  of 
$4,035.20,  leaving  still  due  $15,381.38.  One  payment  has  been  anti- 
cipated, and  it  is  stated  that,  on  February  4,  proximo,  two  other  pay- 
ments will  be  made.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1908,  and  it  had  been  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
payments  from  the  Morrill  funds  thus  tied  up,  so  that  the  work  might 
go  on  and  the  usual  and  necessary  report  might  be  made  to  the  United 
States  government  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  borrowing  the  necessary  amounts  from  the  current  funds 
and  from  the  State  Maintenance  fund,  nearly  all  of  which,  for  the  year, 
was  thus  consumed  before  the  first  of  July.  On  the  first  of  July,  the 
usual  remittance  for  the  new  fiscal  year  from  Washington  enabled 
us  to  replace  from  the  Morrill  fund  the  amounts  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  fund;  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  State, 
through  the  Union  Trust  Company,  still  owes  the  Morrill  fund  the 
said  sum  of  $15,381.38. 
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With  the  exception  of  this  occasional  embarrassment  for  current 
funds  to  pay  current  bills,  the  finances  of  the  college  are  in  excellent 
condition  so  far  as  debit  and  credit  are  concerned.  The  college  has 
no  debt,  and  is  undertaking  nothing  that  the  funds  now  in  sight  do 
not  permit  of  carrying  through.  Recent  re-adjustments  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  more  just  and  accurate  separation  of  college  and  station 
workers,  enabling  the  station  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  its  work  and 
the  college  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  student-body  that  has  enlarged  in 
six  years  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three,  have  increased  the  salary  list 
materially;  but  this  increase  is  warranted  by  the  increased  efficiency 
of  all  departments,  by  the  increase  in  college  teaching  due  to  the  three- 
fold increase  of  college  students,  and  by  the  increase  in  the  Morrill  fund 
from  which  to  make  the  payments.  From  the  same  increased  fund, 
larger  expenditures  for  apparatus  and  teaching  equipment  of  all 
kinds  have  been  made.  The  need,  however,  in  this  direction  is  still 
verj''  great. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  has  been  no  repair  fund  for  the 
current  year  from  which  to  draw,  and  all  repairs  for  the  year  (and 
they  have  been  somewhat  extensive)  have  necessarily  been  paid 
from  the  maintenance  fund,  causing  a  shortage  in  that  fund,  and 
necessitating  otherwise  inexcusable  limitations  on  department  ex- 
penditures not  payable  from  the  Morrill  fund. 

Receipts  and  net  expenditures  (expenditures  less  foreign  tuition,  board,  room 
i^nt,  etc.)    * 

First  Half  Year. 

Expenditures $32,027  68 

Receipts  (one-half  of  regular  income  plus  $1,334.27,  balance  from 

special  funds) 30,087  27 

Deficit $1,940  41 

Second  Half  Year. 

^-^penditures $29,484  91 

^^-^ceipts  (one-half  of  regular  income) 31,250  00 

Credit  balance $1,765  09 
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Add  laboratory  deposits  to  cover  laboratory  material  used,  and  in- 
cluded in  expenditures,  said  deposits  being  held  as  separate  funds 
not  yet  distributed  to  th6  departments $529  60 

$2,294  69 
Deduct  deficit  for  first  half-year 1,940  41 

Credit  balance  for  this  year $354  28 

Extraordinary  expenditures  included  in  the  previous  statement: 

Special  road  building « $632  28 

Pair  of  horses 500  00 

Cows  purchased 113  33 

Kemodeling  dairy  bam 479  11 

Total $1,724  72 

CHANGES   IN   FACULTY. 

Resignations, 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  one  teacher  by  death.  Harold  F. 
Huntley,  instructor  in  chemistry,  died  August  21,  1908.  He  bad 
been  with  us  only  a  short  time,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Bidwell,  who 
resigned  in  December  of  the  year  1907.  But  he  had  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  the  college  community,  both  students  and  faculty,  by 
ability  in  his  special  work,  by  varied  accomplishments,  and  especially 
by  a  rare  beauty  of  spirit  that  attracted  everyone. 

Professor  William  Elisha  Drake  resigned  his  position  of 'professor 
of  mechanical  engineering,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1908.  Pro- 
fessor Drake  is  a  man  of  varied  powers.  He  had  been  with  the  college 
for  fifteen  years,  and  was  greatly  liked  in  the  college  community  and 
in  the  village.  He  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  Fall  River  for  which 
he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  and  training. 

There  was  very  general  regret  when  it  became  known,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1908,  that  Miss  Helen  L.  Johnson,  professor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, had  had  so  sudden  and  severe  an  attack  of  illness  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  serious  operation  without  having  her  moved  from  the  room 
she  was  occupying  in  the  boarding  hall.     The  operation  was  entirely 
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icessful,  but  it  was  evident  that  Miss  Johnson  would  not  be  able 
undertake  further  work  for  several  months.  Under  the  circum- 
nees,  it  seemed  best  to  both  her  and  myself  that  she  take  a  leave 
absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  college  year.  Her  father,  ac- 
dingly,  several  weeks  after  the  operation,  removed  her  to  their 
ne  in  Watertown,  New  York.  Advices  indicate  that  she  is  making 
dd  improvement  in  health. 

By  action  of  your  Board,  taken  early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
dman,  instructor  in  electrical  engineering,  was  given  leave  of  ab- 
ce  for  one  year,  without  pay,  to  take  further  work  at  the  Massa- 
isetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  Sep- 
nber,  and  is  prosecuting  his  work  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Chittenden,  instructor  in  me- 
mical  engineering,  was  accepted  by  your  Board,  to  take  effect 
Dtember  1,  1908. 

[t  w^as  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  us  all  when  Miss  Josephine  O. 
stwick,  instructor  in  history  and  language,  offered  her  resigna- 
1,  some  six  weeks  after  beginning  the  year's  work.  It  seems  that, 
3re  returning  in  September,  she  had  a  very  flattering  offer  to  go  to 
Is  College,  California,  in  January,  1909,  and  had  accepted  it. 
n  this  connection  it  is  well  to  say  that  there  seems,  at  some  time 
the  past,  to  have  existed  an  understanding  that  the  connection 
a  teacher  with  the  college  might  be  honorably  terminated  by 
ee  months'  notice  on  either  part.  For  reasons  at  once  suggesting 
mselves,  such  an  arrangement  is  eminently  unfair  to  the  teacher 
I  unfortunate  for  the  college.  I  suggest  that  your  Board  adopt 
3rm  of  contract  with  teachers,  to  be  signed  by  both  parties,  de- 
ng  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  contract  runs,  the  kind  of 
trice  to  be  given,  the  compensation  and  method  of  payment  of 
16,  and  the  length  of  vacation  period  with  or  without  pay. 
n  April  of  the  year  just  past,  seeing  the  probability  of  our  being 
e  to  have  in  line  during  the  coming  (now  current)  school  year 
re  than  one  hundred  men  for  drill,  I  wrote  the  War  Department, 
ting  the  probability  and  asking  the  detail  of  an  officer.     I  was 
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greatly  pleased,  some  weeks,  later  to  receive  information  that  my 
request  would  be  granted.  This,  of  course,  relieved  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  re-employing  Captain  Maurice  H.  Cook,  of  Providence, 
who,  for  a  year,  had  been  giving  very  acceptable  service.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  July  1,  1908,  Captain  Cook 
severed  his  connection  with  the  college.  I  desire  here  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  Captain  Cook's  efficiency  in  satisfactorily  re- 
establishing the  military  department. 

ADDITIONS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  announced  purpose  to  appoint  an  officer,  the 
War  Department  on  September  1,  1908,  detailed  Henry  G.  Stahl, 
First  Lieutenant,  Sixth  Infantry,  as  such  officer.  Lieutenant  Stahl 
was  born  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  June  11,  1872.  He  enlisted 
in  the  regular  army  as  private  on  December  30,  1898;  obtained  ap- 
pointment as  Second  Lieutenant  by  competitive  examination,  July 
2,  1901;  graduated  with  distinction  in  1904  from  the  Fort  Leaven- 
worth Infantry  and  Cavalry  school;  and  was  promoted.  May  1, 1905, 
First  Lieutenant. 

Messrs.  George  E.  Adams  and  Warren  B.  Madison,  professors,  re- 
spectively, of  agriculture  and   animal  husbandry,   came  into  the 
teaching  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  previous  to  the  one  now 
under  consideration.     In  order,  however,  to  have  a  complete  record, 
I  insert  their  names  here.     Mr.  Adams  is  a  graduate  of  this  college, 
serving  for  some  time  as  assistant  in  horticulture  in  the  Experiment 
Station,  where,  since  1901,  he  has  been  a  successful  experimenter  in 
agronomy.     He  has  also  taken  work  for  two  seasons  in  the  graduate 
school  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University.     Since  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  the  work  has  notably  in- 
proved;  and,  if  plans  now  on  foot  can  be  carried  out,  we  shall  be  able 
in  the  near  future  to  announce  still  greater  strengthening  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Madison,  also  a  graduate  of  this  college,  is  a  man  of  large  prac- 
tical experience  both  in  the  actual  management  of  farm  animals  and 
also  in  teaching.     His  main  teaching  work  was  done  at  the  Mount 
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Hermon  school.  Mr.  Madison,  with  his  excellent  practical  judg- 
ment of  cattle,  has  made  marked  progress  in  the  re-building  at  the 
college  of  a  herd  of  sound,  healthy,  clean,  paying  milk  producers, 
and  at  comparatively  slight  cost.  He  is  slowly  but  surely  develop- 
ing among  them  a  strain  of  pure-bred  young  Guernseys  (perfectly 
sound)  from  the  diseased  Guernseys  being  experimented  upon  at  the 
isolated  hospital  barn. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Drake, 
Professor  Royal  L.  Wales,  B.  S.  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1902,  was  appointed,  July  1,  1908,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering.  After  graduation.  Professor  Wales  was  instructor  at  the 
institute.  He  next  was  made  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering 
at  the  State  College  of  North  Carolina;  from  there  he  was  promoted 
lo  be  assistant  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  in  w^hich  position  during  three  years  he  made  an  excel- 
on  t  record. 

In  the  same  department,  to  succeed  Mr.  Chittenden  as  instructor 
n  mechanical  engineering,  Mr.  J.  R.  Eldred,  B.  S.,  R.  I.  C,  1900, 
'Vas  appointed.  Mr.  Eldred  was  engaged  in  practical  work  until 
L905.  At  that  time  he  w^as  appointed  to  an  instructorship  (civil 
engineering)  at  Cornell  University, — which  he  held  for  three  years, 
resigning  to  accept  the  appointment  here. 

To  take  up  the  work  laid  down  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rodman,  Mr.  Jacob 
\.  Fottler,  B.  S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1908,  was 
appointed  instructor  in  electrical  engineering. 

In  the  department  of  chemistry,  to  succeed  Mr.  Huntley,  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1905,  was  appointed. 
Returning  to  Brown  University  as  assistant  in  chemistry,  he  received 
Me  degree  of  M.  S.  in  1906.  In  1907,  he  went  to  Purdue  University 
n  the  same  capacity  (assistant  in  chemistry),  coming  here  in  Sep- 
:«mber,  1908. 

When  Miss  Johnson  was  so  suddenly  incapacitated  for  work,  in 
>Covember,  we  were  very  fortunate  to  find,  on  leave  of  absence  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  Teachers*  College  of  Columbia  University,  Miss 
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Alice  M.  Loomis,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebraska,  who 
was  willing  to  drop  her  studies  for  the  time  being  and  finish  the  year 
for  us  as  professor  of  home  economics.  Miss  Loomis  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

On  Miss  Bostwick's  withdrawal  in  December,  Miss  Florence  H. 
Myrick,  B.  S.,  Wellesley  College,  1892,  was  appointed  as  instructor 
in  language  and  history  to  finish  the  year.  Miss  Myrick  has  had 
teaching  experience  in  several  private  schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  it  was  determined  to  find  a  man  who  should 
know  thoroughly  the  art  of  growing  vegetables,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc., 
who  should  possess  a  degree  of  scientific  education  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  processes  of  the  art  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point, and  at  the  same  time  should  be  able  to  instruct  both  children 
and  adults  in  the  art.  It  was  no  light  task  to  find  such  a  person;  but 
we  think  he  was  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Thomas,  an 
Englishman  by  birth.  Mr.  Thomas  was  especially  trained  in  the 
methods  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  coming  to  this  country  to  take  the  work 
of  the  botanic  gardens  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Phila- 
delphia he  also  voluntarily  aided  in  school-garden  instruction.  He 
was  accordingly  appointed  instructor  in  horticulture.  He  was 
utilized  in  starting  the  school-garden  work  in  Providence;  and  I 
have  the  best  testimony  that  he  made  a  marked  success  in  a  very 
difficult  work.  He  is  now  giving  instruction  at  the  college.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  the  only  real  addition  to  the  faculty  during  the  year;  as 
all  the  other  new  members  take  the  places  made  vacant  by  resigna- 
tion  or  death. 

THE    NEW    BUILDING. 

A  reference  to  my  previous  report  will  show  the  steps  that  were 
taken  by  your  body  in  presenting  to  the  legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  State  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  new  building,  and  the  conse- 
quent request  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  suitable  domitory.  The  request  was  incorj>orated 
in  a  resolution  which  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  $75,000  for 
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the  purpose  (1)  of  erecting  a  building  to  contain  lodging  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  students;   an  assembly  hall,  a  dining 
hall  and  kitchen,  with  accessories,  together  with  such  other  conven- 
iences as  may  be  requisite  and  attainable;    (2)    of  remodeling  Lip- 
pitt  Hall  in  such  manner  as  shall  give  larger  space  for  the  library 
and  better  accommodations  to  certain  scientific  departments;    (3) 
of  remodeling  Davis  Hall  and  other  buildings  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  use  of  a  department  of  home  economics,  and  for  properly  housing 
young  women.    The  bill  was  amended  in  the  finance  committee  of 
the  house  so  as  to  make  $35,000  available  during  1908  and  $40,000 
available  in  1909.    In  this  form  it  passed  the  house  and  went  to  the 
senate.     In  the  finance  committee  of  that  body  the  amount  carried 
by  the  resolution  was  reduced  to  $25,000  in  1908  and  $30,000  in 
1909,  while  the  three-fold  purpose  was  left  unchanged  as  to  extent 
and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done.    In  this  form,  the  resolution 
passed  the  senate,  went  back  to  the  house,  and  finally  became  a  law 
AprU  29. 

We  had  had  as  our  professional  advisers,  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
submitted  to  the  legislature,  the  firm  of  Stone,  Carpenter  and  Sheldon. 
The  head  of  this  firm,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  architects  in 
the  State,  on  the  passage  of  the  law,  informed  me  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  do  the  amount  of  work  required  by  the  law  and  pay  for  it  with 
the  appropriation  it  carried.  This  report  I  carried  to  your  body, 
at  its  May  meeting,  and  further  negotiations  and  inquiries  were 
authorized.  On  June  tenth  a  resolution  authorized  the  arrangement 
of  an  architects'  competition  for  plans,  under  the  advisory  manage- 
ment of  architects  Stone  and  Ely  of  Providence.  Terms  of  com- 
petition were  arranged  and  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers, and  in  response  some  twelve  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in. 
It  was,  however,  September  5  before,  under  the  advice  of  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Ely,  the  Board  felt  itself  prepared  to  make  an  award.  The 
determining  factor  in  making  such  award  was  the  element  of  cost. 
Your  body  had  resolved  that  no  plan  would  be  received  which  could 
not  surely  be  built  well  within  the  appropriation.    The  tentative 
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BlDDKR. 


^eeher  &  Smith 

iilbane  Co 

L.  K.  Watson — 

Concrete  underpinning 

Granite  underpinning 

)arJing  &  Slade 

iartwell  &  Kingston — 

Concrete  foundation 

Stone  foundation 

Stone  underpinning 

[arding  &  Hamljn 

'.  I.  Reynolds —    ' 

Concrete  underpinning 

Granite  underpinning 

incoln  N.  Oat  ley  (no  check) . . 

.  W.  Bishop  &  Co 

Toodbury  &  Leighton 

.  F.  Smith  &  Co 

,.  A.  Shemian^s  Sons  Co 


Building 

Material. 

With  Steel  Stairway. 

1 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Stone. 

Brick. 

S54,26S  00 

$55,068  00 

41,783  00 

39,268  00 
41,268  00 
43,051  00 

36,800  00 
36,700  00 
38,400  00 
32,950  00 

32.900  00 
37,100  00 
41,500  00 
35,864  00 
38,428  00 
36,127  00 
35,092  00 

$52,583  00 
51,418  00 

$53,083  00 
52,518  00 

42,283  00 
40,368  00 

49,051  00 
49,800  00 

50,367  00 
50,250  00 

44,367  00 
37,250  00 

47,950  00 
46,600  00 

48,735  00 
47,700  00 

33,835  00 
34,000  00 

43,000  00 
40,764  00 
39,578  00 
38,927  00 
36,877  00 

41,864  00 

36,964  00 

39,468  00 
37,627  00 

36,668  00 
35,842  00 

Your  Board  having  decided  to  build  of  stone,  the  contract  was  ac- 
ordingly  awarded  to  R.  A.  Sherman's  Sons  Co.,  of  Westerly,  the  low- 
3t  bidders  on  that  material.  They  are  skillful  and  trustworthy 
len,  and  we  confidently  expect  that  the  building  will  be  finished 
ithin  the  contract  limit,  September  1, 1909. 

I  have  detailed  somewhat  at  length  the  successive  steps  taken  so 
ir  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  this  building  so  as  to  show 
ne  peculiar  difficulties  that  accumulated  and  delayed  action  for  what 
?emed  to  many  an  inexplicable  length  of  time. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  either,  that  the  contract  building  is  even 
pproximately  that  for  which  we  asked  the  original  appropriation. 
.  comparison  of  the  plans  shown  in  my  previous  report  with  those 
ow  adopted  will  show  a  difference  of  fully  one-third  in  actual  size, 
nd  the  accommodations  are  in  every  way  correspondingly  di- 
linished.     At  the  same  time,  we  shall  have  a  building  which  at  its 
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utmost  capacity  will  meet  all  requirements  of  the  original  resolution, 
and  prove  a  very  great  help  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

I  desire,  here,  to  express  for  the  college  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  action  of  members  of  the  general  assembly  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, against  strong  pressure,  stood  firm  to  their  convictions  of 
right  and  gave  us  the  help  so  sorely  needed.  To  these  and  to  the 
members  of  the  grange,  State  and  local,  to  our  alumni,  to  friends  of 
education  all  over  the  State,  and  finally  to  the  members  of  your 
body  who  have  so  untiringly  given  your  time  and  energy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  undertaking,  the  best  interests  of  the  State  are  in- 
debted in  a  degree  that  will  loom  larger  as  the  years  go  by. 

THE    APPOINTMENT   OF   A    COMMISSION    ON   THE    COLLEGE. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  it  has  been  several  times  stated  by 
me  that  an  incidental,  yet  very  important,  result  to  be  brought  about 
by  asking  for  a  relatively  large  appropriation  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  was  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance 
of  utilizing  to  the  full  extent,  and  in  the  wisest  manner,  the  educa- 
tional funds  coming  yearly  from  the  general  government  to  the  State. 
It  is  time  that  the  people  should  know  what  they  are  heir  to,  and 
should  definitely  determine  how  they  will  utilize  the  inheritance. 
This  purpose  of  attracting  public  attention  has  been  quite  success- 
fully accomplished.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  legislature  created 
a  commission  to  take  under  consideration  and  report  upon  the  func- 
tion of  the  land-grant  college  and  its  relation  to  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  State.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Governor,  as  finally  constituted,  consists  of  Hon. 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools;  Hon.  George  F. 
Weston,  principal  of  the  Technical  High  School,  of  Providence;  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Ward,  of  Newport;  Hon.  James  E.  Sullivan,  of  Narragan- 
sett  Pier;  and  Hon.  H.  J.  Cartier,  of  Arctic.  The  commission  has  gone 
very  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  we  look  for  an  impartial  and 
statesmanlike  report. 
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THE    CARNEGIE    FOUNDATION. 

A  gratifying  development  of  the  year  has  been  the  announcement 
that,  through  further  gifts  from  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  land-grant  schools  would  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation.  This  is  a  very  great  gain,  as  it  greatly 
aids  these  schools  in  obtaining  and  holding  the  most  talented  men 
on  their  teaching  list  without  inordinately  increasing  the  expense 
relatively  to  the  schools  now  on  the  Carnegie  lists.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  is  entrance  requirements  amounting  to  fourteen 
points  on  the  Foundation's  scale. 

WIDENED  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  extremely  important  aid  in  se- 
:!uring  good  men  and  holding  them — the  one  vital  thing  for  a  school 
— we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  widen  the  range  of  requirements 
•or  entrance.  The  plan  at  present  being  considered  and  already 
martially  adopted  is  to  add  to  the  present  requirements,  as  named  on 
3age  fourteen  of  this  report,  plus  one-half  year  of  solid  geometry,  a 
series  of  subjects  from  which  a  student  may  ofifer  five  further  points, 
is  follows: 

Language 3  years  additional. 

History 1   year  additional. 

Science 3J  years  additional. 

3ivil  government 1  year. 

Drawing 1  year. 

Physiography 1  year. 

Household  economy i  year. 

Manual  training i  year. 

Farm  operations i  year. 

The  fact  that  for  the  past  year  an  increasing  number  of  incoming 
students  have  offered  credits  upon  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects 
than  the  essentials  contained  in  our  present  requirements  seems, 
also,  to  warrant  such  a  step.  The  plan  is  to  add  two  and  one-half 
points  for  entrance  next  September,  two  the  year  following,  and  one 
the  year  subsequent  to  that. 
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Coupled  with  this  is  the  proposal  to  allow  as  many  as  four  entrance 
conditions,  requiring  these  to  be  made  up  by  free  tutoring  in  Sub- 
Freshman  classes  as  need  may  require;  to  abolish  the  Sub-Freshman 
course  as  such,  and  to  classify  as  specials  those  having  from  two  to 
four  conditions.  This  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  abandonment 
of  the  non-collegiate  short-course  work  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  as  now  conducted. 

EXTENSION   WORK. 

During  the  past  year  much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  ex- 
tension department.     I  would  especially  commend  the  "Back-Lot 
School/' — a  series  of  six  conferences  held  on  three  nights  in  two 
successive  weeks  in  Providence,  in  February  and  March.    The  at- 
tendance on  these  conferences  was  phenomenal,  the  object  being  to 
help  people  to  utilize  spare  ground  around  their  houses  in  raising 
vegetables.     The  number  of  people  giving  their  names  and  addresses 
as  desiring  to  follow  the  course  was  nearly  six  hundred.     The  ad- 
dresses were  obtained  in  order  to  be  able  to  send  them  further  infor^ 
mation  and  notice  of  further  work.     For  the  coming  year  the  Stat^ 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  fully  informed  and  entirely  sympa.^ 
thetic,  will  co-operate  with  us,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  worl*^ 
to  Newport  and  to  continue  it  in  Providence. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  sup^' 
port  of  some  of  the  Providence  grammar  school  masters,  several^ 
school  gardens  were  carried  on  in  Providence.  Especially  the  on^ 
in  Roger  Williams  park  was  a  pronounced  success. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  last  June  were  very  successful.- 
The  baccalaureate  address,  June  14,  was  delivered  by  myself,  the-= 
subject  being  *' Through  a  Glass  Darkly.''     The  commencement  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Professor  Horatio  B.  Knox,  of  the  State  NormaL 
School,  his  subject  being  ''The  Only  University  in  the  World," — a 
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remarkably  vivid  and  accurate  presentation  of  the  training  received 
by  the  farm-boy,  from  his  daily  life  and  work  in  the  pioneer  days. 
The  attendance  on  both  these  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  faculty 
reception  on  Monday  night,  was  unusually  large. 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  there  has  been  a  marked  advance,  not  only 
in  the  scope  of  the  work  done,  but  also  in  the  quality.  Larger  de- 
mands are  made  on  the  student's  power  of  concentration  and  on  his 
steadiness  of  purpose.  I  think  we  are  rapidly  developing  greater 
power  of  self-direction,  self-restraint,  and  initiative  in  our  student- 
life. 

PER    CAPITA    COST,    ETC. 

During  the  discussions  of  the  college  in  the  papers  and  elsewhere, 
tnuch  w^as  said  that  was  evidently  born  of  spleen,  of  impatience  with 
tiew  ideas  of  education,  of  lack  of  understanding  of  purposes  and 
methods,  or  of  ulterior  designs.  Necessarily,  the  fault  found  in 
Such  cases  was  trivial,  or  beside  the  mark,  or  lacked  foundation  in 
*aet.  Some  objections,  however,  were  honestly  made,  and  deserved  * 
^nd  received  respectful  attention.  One,  especially,  concerning  the 
iost  to  the  public,  was  of  that  nature.  That  education  is  costly 
liannot  be  denied;  it  is  far  more  costly  than  is  generally  recognized. 
Whether  it  is  in  a  given  case  unduly  so  can  best  be  determined  by 
:*omparison.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  which  is  quite  helpful  in  making  such  comparison.  I  have 
therefore  compiled  from  it  the  first  two  columns  of  the  following 
table,  taking  in  the  New  England  States,  representative  States  in 
the  West,  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  median,  or  aver- 
D,ge  for  the  whole  United  States.  The  table  of  per  capita  cost  has 
been  computed  by  dividing  the  total  public  income  (which  is  approxi- 
xnately  also  the  total  expenditure)  by  the  whole  number  of  students 
as  reported,  including  short  special  course,  and  summer  students. 
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TABLE    CONCERNING    STATE    COLLEGES. 


Table  of  Per  Capita  Coat.  Pre- 
pared from  1008  Report  of 
Department  of  Education, 
omitting  Special  Building 
Appropriations,  Exi>eriment 
Station  Funds,  and  Student 
Payments. 


State  Colleges  in  U.  S . .   $182 

Maine 144 

New  Hampshire 606 

Massachusetts *214 

Rhode  Island,  1908. ...     419 

1909....     378 

Connecticut **382 

Vermont 153 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin ....  236 
Illinois,  University  of. .  133 
California,  Univ.  of. .  .  •.  531 
Purdue  Univ.,  Indiana.     155 

Iowa  State  College 210 

Michigan,  University  of.     162 
Agricul.  Coll.     248 
Nebraska,  University  of     138 
Kew     Jersey,    Rutgers 

College 304 

^ew  York,  Cornell  Univ     255 

Ohio,  University  of 210 

Virginia,      Polytechnic 

Institute 178 

\^irginia.  University  of.     166 

"        Military  Inst.     325 

t Harvard  University...     433 

^ew  England 

^Pennsylvania 

Xlinnesota 

i<ansas 

^lissouri 

Cjeorgia 

Alabama 


1908. 

Ratio  of 

Teachers 

to  Students. 

One  Teacher 

to 


12.3  Stu 
11.2     " 

6.5 
♦11.3 

6.6 

8.0 
**12.3 

6.2 

9.9 

8.5 
12.7 
13.7 
16.0 
11.6 
12.0- 
tll9.9 


{{ 
it 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
it 
tt 
it 


8.5  " 

6.8  '' 

14.0  " 

10.1  " 

8.9  " 
15  0  " 


Ratio  of 

Agricultural 
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*  Reckons  in  210  summer  school  students  (in  total  of  462). 
**  Reckons  in  129  summer  school  students  (in  total  of  257). 
t  Figures  manifestly  inaccurate. 

X  See  report  of  president  and  treasurer,  1907.     Obtained  by  dividing  total  expenditures  other 
than  for  buildings  by  the  total  attendance  in  all  schools  as  then  reported. 
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THE    DAIRY   HERD. 

The  development  in  dairy  lines,  while  modest,  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. The  dairy  barn  has  been  fully  disinfected,  and  one-half  of  it 
has  been  remodeled  in  entire  accordance  with  modern  dairy  prac- 
tice. In  conformity  with  our  agreement  with  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  we  kept  out  from  that  barn  all  cattle  until  they  had 
been  tested  at  lea^t  twice  at  intervals  of  six  months,  and  had  stood 
the  test.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  the  remodeled  side  of  the 
barn  entirely  filled  with  a  sound  and  thrifty  herd,  averaging  7,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  the  milk  testing  from  400  to  4,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  tuberculous  cattle  are  still  undergoing  treatment  at  their  iso- 
lated hospital,  and  we  have  several  young  from  that  herd  that  un- 
der test  are  entirely  healthy.  The  experiment  will  be  continued  for 
at  least  another  year. 

THE    NEW    DIVISION    OF   THE   SCHOOL   YEAR. 

For  many  reasons  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  change  the  division 

of  the  school  year.     Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year:^ 
September  8,  1908,  w^e  reckoned  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each 
and  classified  our  students,  accordingly,  three  times  each  year.     Thi^ 
present  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  eighteen  weeks  each,  an^™ 
hereafter  the  two-term,  or  semester,  division  will  be  maintained. 

NEEDS   OF   THE    COLLEGE. 

A  college  is  never  other  than  in  need;  but  in  some  cases  needs  eLiare 
more  pressing  than  in  others.     Certain  things  appear  to  me  quL"^ 
urgently  needed  here  at  the  present  time.     Would  that  priva.!^ 
benevolence  might  supplement  a  depleted  public  treasury! 

(1)  We  should  have  at  this  time  some  $5,000  to  expend  in  ito- 
proving  and  beautifying  our  grounds.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one 
for  a  bit  of  landscape  gardening  that  should  be  a  perennial  source  of 
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pleasure  to  all  who  come  here;  but  to  that  end,  money  to  remove 
rocks,  plant  trees  and  shrubs,  and  build  roads  is  needed.  Nothing 
would  more  powerfully  help  the  school  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the 
[)eople. 

(2)  A  hall  for  the  pure  science  subjects  (botany,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology,  physics,  mathematics),  to  contain  also  recitation  rooms  for 
language,  history,  economics,  etc.  This  would  place  our  equipment 
in  surroundings  that  would  lend  proper  dignity  to  the  good  work 
actually  being  done.  It  would  also  enable  us  to  use  Lippitt  Hall  for 
an  engineering  building,  provided  that  we  could  remove  therefrom 
the  library;  and  to  that  end  is  needed 

(3)  A  library  and  administrative  building.  I  have  made  ap- 
proaches to  Mr.  Carnegie  to  see  if  he  would  not  aid  us,  as  he  has  aided 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  but  without  success.  If  your  Board 
could  devise  a  channel  by  which  appeal  might  go  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
iirectly,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  successful.  There  are  many 
f^ealthy  and  public-spirited  men  in  the  State.  Perhaps  with  a  proper 
.ppeal,  help  in  this  matter  might  come  from  that  source. 

(4)  A  trolley-line  from  the  college  to  the  railway  station.  The 
•ridging  of  this  two-mile  chasm  between  the  college  and  the  outer 
r''orld  would  go  very  far  toward  diminishing  misunderstanding,  re- 
moving objection,  and  increasing  respect  and  esteem  for  the  institu- 
ion.     This  must  be  accomplished  by  private  enterprise,  and  it  can, 

t:hink,  be  shown  that  such  a  road  would  pay  dividends. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  scholarships  to  aid  needy  students.  It 
^£i.ins  me  very  greatly  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  requests  for  aid  that 
ome  from  evidently  deserving  young  men  and  women.  We  make 
*vir  student-labor  help  these  deserving  people  just  as  far  as  it  will 
>o.  We  now  have  on  our  pay-roll  between  forty-five  and  fifty  stu- 
dents, who  maintain  themselves  in  part  (or  sometimes  entirely)  by 
^aid  labor  here.  But  as  the  patronage  of  the  school  increases,  the 
^Uiount  of  paid  labor  becomes  relatively  smaller,  and  the  number 
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that  cannot  be  aided  enlarges.  I  wish  that  the  benevolence  of  our 
people  might  be  directed  hither.  The  field  among  our  own  indus- 
trial classes  is,  I  am  sure,  large  and  fertile.    . 

MR.   COOGESHALL. 

In  conclusion,  speaking  for  myself  and,  I  know,  also,  for  the  college 
commimity  as  a  whole,  I  desire  to  express  our  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  long  and  eflfective  service  to  this  college  so  piatiently  and  un- 
selfishly given  by  the  retiring  member  of  your  Board,  Mr.  Coggeshall. 
I  assure  him  of  our  sincere  esteem  as  a  man,  and  entire  respect  as  an 
officer.    The  good-will  of  this  community  will  always  be  his. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HOWARD  EDWARDS, 

President. 
February  1,  1909. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


[.  CoooESHALL,  Treasurer ,  in  account  with  the  different  funds  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1908,  as  foUowe: 

MORRILL  FUND  OF  1890. 

Cr.  Dr. 

1.     To  balance  on  hand $13,119  55 

11.  Cash  from  United  States  for  year  ending 

June  30, 1909 35,000  00 

By  instruction $27,872  08 

Text-books  and  reference  books 125  90 

Apparatus 771  31 

Stock  and  material 538  99 

Tools  and  machinery 65  16 

.    31.  Balance  on  hand 18,746  11 

$48,119  55     $48,119  55 

MORRILL  FUND  OF  1862. 

Cr.  Dr. 

1 .     To  balance  from  last  year $66  80 

Cash  from  land-scrip  fund  through  State 

treasurer 2,500  00 

By  instruction $2,226  80 

Text-books  and  reference  books 299  65 

Stock  and  material 18  35 

.    31.            Balance  on  hand 22  00 

$2,566  80       $2,566  80 
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STATE— MAINTENANCE. 

Cr.  Dr. 

Jan.      1.     To  State  appropriation $25,000  (X 

By  salaries 13,996  66 

Traveling 826  71 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing 611  53 

Construction  and  repairs 1,701  22 

Oil  and  gasoline 233  79 

Fuel 2,384  93 

Telephone  and  telegraph 135  33 

Feed 1,540  66 

Freight  and  express 434  43 

Labor  (student  labor,  janitor,  farm, 

shops,  etc.) 8,406  83 

Fertilizer 375  10 

Commencement 240  87 

Laboratory  apparatus  and  material 737  71 

Library 556  83 

Home  economics  apparatus  and  furnish- 
ings   813  38 

Agricultural    lectures    (poultry  school, 

etc.) 189  52 

Sheep  and  swine 61  00 

Advertising 212  25 

Road  grader  and  road  construction 253  79 

Furniture 44  92 

Seeds  and  plants 107  85 

Horseshoeing 88  83 

Team  hire 56  00 

Fee  for  graduate  school  of  agriculture. . .  25  00 
Miscellaneous   supplies,    office,    stables, 

etc 965  96 


$25,000  00     $25,000  00 

STATE— BUILDINGS  FUND. 

Cr.  Db. 

April  29.    To   appropriation  ($25,000   only  available  in 

1908) $55,000  00 
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Cb.  Dr. 

ril  29.     By  expenditures  —  construction   dormitory 

and  assembly  hall $1,184  33 

Balance  available  for  1909 53,815  67 

$55,000  00     $55,000  00 

STATE— REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Dr.  Cb. 

I.       1.     To  balance  from  last  year $1,267  47 

By  labor  and  material $1,267  47 

$1,267  47       $1,267  47 

STATE— BOILER  FUND. 

Dr.  Cb. 

r.      3.     To  State  appropriation $5,858  05 

By  purchase,  installation,  and  housing  two 

boilers $5,858  05 

$5,858  05       $5,858  05 

CURRENT   FUND. 

Dr.  Cb. 

1.       1.     To  balance  from  last  year $11,152  05 

Interest. 22  23 

Department  fees 2,276  83 

Department  sales 5,800  04 

Department  service 982  95 

Tuition 1,122  52 

Dormitory  fees 2,545  37 

Miscellaneous 66  26 

By  salaries $1,728  28 

Traveling 263  00 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing 473  23 

Construction  and  repairs 1,776  63 

Oil  and  gasoline 142  68 

Fuel 1,653  23 

Telephone  and  telegraph 81  75 
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Cr.  Db. 

Jan.      1.    By  Feed $1,000  66 

Freight  and  express 155  44 

Labor  (student  labor,  janitor,  farm, 

shops,  etc.) 5,607  84 

Advertising 739  68 

Elntertainment 447  70 

Pasturage  rental 50  00 

Dormitory  rental 173  32 

Horses 500  00 

Wagon  and  harness 176  00 

Furniture 234  32 

Laboratory  material 197  89 

Surety  on  military  ordnance 19  91 

Miscellaneous 617  14 

Reserve  fund 2,000  00 

Dec.    31.           Balance  on  hand ^ 5,929  55 


$23,968  25     $23,968  2^ 
TRUST  FUND. 

Cr.  Dr. 

Jan.      1.    To  boarding — ^boarding  hall '  $15,149  220 

Boarding — ^Wells  house 774  40 

Store 3,341  52 

Interest  applied  to  deficit 398  88 

Deficit 1,448  71 

By  balance  last  year $2,093  17 

Boarding— boarding  hall 14,272  50 

Boarding— Wells  house 960  98 

Store 3,786  06 

$21,112  71      $21,112  71 

HATCH  FUND— EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Cb.  Dr. 

Jan.      1 .    To  balance  available  for  year  ended  June  30, 

1908 $8,190  00 

July      1.  United   States    appropriation   for   year 

ending  June  30,  1909 15,000  00 
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Cb.  Dr. 

July      1.     By  salaries $8,003  16 

Labor 2,076  16 

Publications 51  72 

Postage  and  stationery 332  64 

Freight  and  express 125  92 

Heat,  light,  water,  and  power 452  60 

Chemical  supplies 117  59 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 211  54 

FertiUzer 266  76 

Feeding  stuffs 851  97 

Library 506  58 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 214  15 

Furniture  and  fixtures 386  00 

Scientific  apparatus 179  11 

Live  stock 52  00 

Traveling  expense 297  43 

Building  and  lands 501  53 

Contingent  expenses 15  00 

• 

Dec.    31.          Balance  due  on  appropriation 8,549  14 

$23,190  00     $23,190  00 

ADAMS  FUND— EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Cr.  Db. 

Jan.       1 .     To  balance  available  for  year  ended  June  30, 

1908 $3,911  99 

July      1.  United   States   appropriation   for  year 

ending  June  30,  1909 11,000  00 

By  salaries $7,292  35 

Labor 1,152  48 

Postage  and  stationery 104  04 

Freight  and  express 62  87 

Library 210  54 

Tools  and  machinery 34  67 

Scientific  apparatus 113  75 

Chemical  supplies 124  33 

Furniture '. 12  37 

Feeds 509  66 

Live  stock 86  40 
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Cr.  Dr. 

July      1 .     liy  TravoliiiK  cxjM'iise $12(>  46 

Stt.»ds,  plants,  and  sundn-  supplies 1154  91 

liuikiings  and  lands 10  00 

Heat,  HkIiI,  water,  and  power 434  13 

Fertilizer 101  ai 

Dvv..    31 .     Halancc  due  on  appropriation 4,182  00 

$14,911  99      $14,911  99 
MISCKLLANKorS-KXPKHIMKNT  STATION. 

Cr.  Dr. 

Jan.       1.     To  halanee  from  last  year $4,626  37 

l)ej»artnient  receipts 1,382  83 

Interest 175  67 

Hv  labor $  75 

Tostage  and  stationery 2  46 

Freight  and  expn»ss 35  91 

Tools  ami  niaehinerv 9  45 

Clieniical  supplies 75 

Furniture 79  65 

Traveling  expense 90 

Contingent  expenses 52  12 

Buildings 2  60 

Fertilizer 56  80 

Seeds,  plants,  and  siuidry  supplies 13  37 

!)(»(;.    31 .            Balance  on  hand 5,931  11 

$6,184  87        $6,184  87 

I  herel>y  certify  tliat  the  ahove  account  is  correct  and  tnie,  and  truly  represents 
thtr  dittails  of  expenditures  for  the  i)eriod  and  by  the  institution  named. 

(\  H.  COGGESHALL, 

Treastirer. 

Tliis  is  to  certify  tliat  we,  the  undersigned,  audithig  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  tlie  Hhod(?  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
examined  tlie  accounts  of  C.  H,  Coggeshall,  Treasurer  of  said  College,  and  find 
the  Siime  corr(»ct. 

CHARLES  DEAN  KIMBALL, 

U.  S.  BUKLINGAME, 

iiudilors. 
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